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PART I 


ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN ENGLISH POETRY 
Age of Wordsworth 

General Introduction 

P. T. Palgra ve in his Preface to his "Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics**, which ever since its publication in 1861 has been 
familiarly known as **Golden Treasury** for these hundred years and 
more, distributes his collection into four books. In Bk. IV are 
given the beat English lyrics written, as he says, from “1800 to the 
half century just closed,*’ i.e., about 1850, the year in which 
Wordsworth died and Tennyson succeeded him as Poet Laureate. 
According to Palgrave, on looking at the poet who gives this Bk IV 
its “distinctive character**, it might be called the “Book of Words¬ 
worth", as of the poets who dominated this period, Wordsworth was 
the main inspiring and leading spirit. But Wordsworth shared 
some im^)ortant characteristics more or less in common with his 
notable contemporaries among whom were Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, 
Byron, Seats and a few less conspicuous luminaries. These 
common characteristics make them out as romanticists ; so that the 
age in which they flourished is known in literature as the Age of 
Romanticism ; but it would be more proper to call it the Age of 
Romantic Revival or the Second Romantic Age in English literature. 

1. First Romantic Age 

Romantic Revival or the Second Romantic Age by its very 
name affiliates itself to an earlier period of English literature with 
characteristics somewhat parallel to those of the Age with which 
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FIRST ROMANTIC AGE 


we are concerned. This earlier period is the great Age of Elizabe¬ 
than poetry (and prose too) which includes the great dramas, 
poems and sonnets of Shakespeare. The Age of Elizabeth in the 
political history of England or the Ago of Shakespeare in English 
literature reached the acme of glory and splendour because of 
the exuberance of Romantic imagination that characterised the 
thoughts, feelings and aspirations even of the common people of the 
age, not to speak of the groat intellectuals like i>oets, dramatists 
and story writers. In order to understand the spirit that shaped 
the inspiration of the Age of Wordsworth or the Romantic Revival, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, it is profitable to have a 
look into'the first Romantic movement. Of cour*;e, specially and also 
to a great extent generically, the inspiration of the first Romantic 
period was different from that of the second ; yet in kind, the second 
may be called a revival of the intrinsic, essential elements of the 
first. The two i)eriods were like two gigantic, overwhelming waves 
lashed into giddy heights by exuberant storm of human passions 
and emotions, separated from each other by a space of level waters 
of rationalism and critical intellectuality represented by the latter 
half of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth century 
English literature. 

Romanticism in literary or artistic method consists “in prefer¬ 
ring grandeur or pioturesqeaness or jassion or irregular beauty to 
finish and proix)rtion, subordinating form to matter." 

Tennyson, in his characteristic felicitous way of telling truths, 
speaks of the poetry of the Elizabethan age as “those melodious 
bursts that filled the spacious times of great Elizabeth with sounds 
that echo still." It was the age in which waves of the Renaissance 
gathering strength in its movement in Itlay and then in France 
reached the shores of England, joined with the other great move¬ 
ment called the Beformation, which was really an off-shoot of the 
Benaissanoe in the direction of religious free-thiuking, and shook 
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the whole English nation into wild enthusiasm both in thought and 
action. Marlowe and other University Wits were caught in the 
wild, onrush of the spirit and the exuberant joy of living, 
for the sake ol life ; the ferments of the joy of living urging 
the soul to rise to infinite aspirations, and creating ambition to 
reach out for the im]X)ssibl0, maddened the si)irit of man and 
exju'eased themselves in tho literature of poetry* The literary 
movement of the age reflected in spirit the enthusiasm which had 
its couator])art in the dare-devil adventures of the navigators to 
ex])lore the unknown seas to find, to conquer, to seize the 
so long unknown regions of the world. Unbridled imagination, 
uncritical faith in the power of the sjurit, wonder at the mystery 
of life and tho universe, expacsion of the soul to take in all mirth 
and passion with an easy simn—all these cliaracteriseJ tho nation. 
Tlio ferment of mere animal vitality marked the birth-throes of 
the nation which was feeling for the first time its ])Ower over land 
and sea ; correspondingly in the world of the spirit, it loro the 
shackles of medieml theology and the bondage of the feudal 
system. For the first time the nation broke its insularity and 
made itself, at least in imagination, citizen of the world. It was 
an age of “an extraordinary development of imaginative sensibi¬ 
lities.’’ Tn a word, the great Elizabethan age was the hejdthy 
childhood of the nation. Uncritical wonder, thrill of the superna¬ 
tural i)ermeating the natural, and unbounded “imaginative sensibi¬ 
lity” made the healthy child stretch out its hands to reach as far 
as the sun and the moon, and fia]) its imaginative wings oven 
beyond. 

2. Classicism in the Eighteenth Century 

It is quite natural that the nation would not be able to continue 
this high-tension life of romantic enthusiasm for long, just as it is 
natural that the child when grown up to youth would not r^v 
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a dreamer of fantastic dreams but would become sober-minded and 
rational. The inspiration that marked the nation lost its force in 
the course of the first half of the seventeenth century. Only the 
scholarly Milton (16f)8-74) with his profound classicism was yet 
highly inspired by his flight of imagination. He has justly been 
called “the last of the Elizabethans.*' Milton was the only true 
classicist in English literature of the age that followed the Eliza¬ 
bethan age. The Elizabethans gloried in the study of the ancient 
classics, the master])ieces of the great Greek and Latin writers, 
humanists, such as Homer, Sophocles, Aeschylus and Euripides, Virgil, 
Juvenal down to Senecai Plautus and Terence. But the Elizabe¬ 
thans studied them not for those masters’ style and treatment, their 
neat orderly presentation of their themes, but only for the wonder 
and delight p.t the myths and stories from which to draw their 
romantic material. The writers of the Italian Renaissance, Petra¬ 
rch, Boccaccio, were nearer their hearts. But as the English 
nation passed about a century of life with its child^like enthusiasm, 
this spirit of enthusiasm was subjected to deep scrutiny and close 
criticism by the growing self-consciousness of the nation. The 
child was coming of age } assertion of reason and self-examination 
is the mark of adolescene in a nation as also in an individula. 

In society, in ix^litics, in all spheres of life, so aLo in literature 
which is but a reflection of life, eighteenth century England stood 
for sobriety, dignity, order and decency, for a certain standard of 
cultured grace and decorum. The literary men of the period read 
jhe classics of Homer, Virgil etc. not for inspiration as did the 
Elizabethans, but for their constructional art and clarity of style, 
zrhich were a model for imitation for the English poets. Pope (1683- 
.744) the greatest poet of the age, went so far as to assert that 
Qugland in the previous age had produced many great podis but not 
k single ‘correct* one. This 'correctness* was the erase of the age, In 
ibeme. in the art of construction, particularly in style, stmeture and 
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expression, 'correctness', according -to the eighteenth century, 
consisted in conformity to the classical models. And their confor¬ 
mity to these models made them call themselves English poets of 
the classical school; and the age in which they wrote, particularly 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century is known as the Augustan 
age in English literature. They were regarded by the critics of that 
age to be as glorious a band of jjoets as Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Statius and others who glorified the age of the Roman Kmpero]- 
Augustus Caesar, But eighteenth century English ix)6ts were 
really pseudoclassical; that is, they were only 'so-called' classical, 
—classical in name only because they missed the inspiration that 
made the old classics so great. They ware, truly speaking, inspired 
only by the spirit of prose and reason and in form only they were 
classical. They guided themselves by the critical canons of Horace’s 
Ars Poetica —more properly speaking, by the rules laid down by the 
French poet and critic Boileau in his Art Poetique* The two most 
important names in eighteenth century English literature were Pope 
(1688*174:4) and Johnson (1709-84), who dominated the two halves 
of the century. Their poetry was mainly satiric and critical in 
spirit and was couched in heroic couplet verses. Certain common 
characteristics mark out eighteenth century English poetry from 
the i)oetry that went before and the poetry that succeeded. These 
may be very briefly mentioned here ; 

(i) The iKiets of the age made much use of the word Nature. 
By ‘Nature’ they did not mean the audible and visible aspects of 
the mighty world of woods and rivers, the sky, the sun, the moon, 
hills, lakes, etc. They did not go direct to what we call 
‘Nature*—‘the mighty world of eye and ear* to write of it in their 
poetry ; they preferred to present Nature as it has been presented 
by Homer and Virgil. Their argument in this resi^ect was some¬ 
thing like this : those great masters by their exi)erience and 
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transforming power of imagination have given once for all the 
impression of the external world as it affects the human 
soul. What need, therefore, of seeing with our faulty and partial 
vision the same thing and making only an imperfect replica of 
what has been already done. 

(ii) As in their attitude to Nature so also with regard to Man. 
The common man, the direct handiwork of God or Nature was 
beneath their notice—he was a boor, a lustio, a ‘clod-pole* a 
‘clown*. They looked at the higher cultured society of the gay, 
rich and fashionable, both artifiicial and artful, as the quarter in 
which to look for Man. Beaux and belles wdth their coaches and 
fineries were the men and women to treat in poetry. 

(iii) Social scandal, flirting intrigue and all the gay follies 
of the idle rich and fashional)!© were their themes. 

(iv) Intellectual keenness, wit, satire, ridicule marked their 
ap])roach to life and society; yet certain decency, decorum, 
artificial grace wore looked u]ion as esssntials of life ; and in 
literary style and treatment these were always kept in view, in 
other words, they stifled down all passions and emotions as they 
looked upon all unbridled or excessive indulgance in these as 
barbaric and not genteel. 

(v) Certain literary devices were considered unavoidable 
adjuncts of ])oetry. Chief among those was an artificial diction. 
A girl was always a ‘nymph*, a villager was always a ‘rustic* or 
‘swain* ; a woman was a ‘fairy’ ; the wood was ‘the sylvan shade*. 
The use of such conventional cxi)res&ions for the smiple, familiar 
ones was considered jwjetry enough. To be able to say 'breathed 
their last' for the simpler word ‘died* was considered poetry instead 
of being taken as a mere circumlocution. 

(vi) More vicious was the use of conventional capitalised 
personifications without any imaginative appeal, such as Ambition, 
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Luxury, Knowledge, Penury. Not for nothing Wordsworth in his 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads called such personifications tricks 
of “the soulless poetry of the eighteenth century*'. 

Even in the life-time of Pope, much more in the life-timo of 
Johnson, the lovers of poetry showed signs of tiling of this ‘soulless 
art*. And by the middle of the tighteentb ceuturyboth the Bi)irit and 
form of poetry were making for a change. There were also 
l,x)0ts who turned their minds in the direct observation of 
Natui*© as Tfiomson (1700-1748) did in his Seasons ; poets like 
Cowper (1731-1800) and Gray (1716-1771) who turned to the 
common man, liis joys and sorrows, his sentiments, sensibilities and 
emotions from the hot-house scented i>arlour society of rich, young 
man an»i woman ; there were poets like Burns (1759-1796) who 
made the reckless abandon to love and devotion to the wild charms 
of thei hills and dales, of rivers and lakes, the lure of their hearts ; 
and there were writers like Maepherson (1736-1796) who in 
Ossian turned to the mystery of the universe and the infinite 
wonder of the human soul as subjects worthy of i)octic treatment. 
Most of all, there was Blake (1757-1827), the embodiment of the 
romantic ‘vision*. ‘ He was a romontic not only in his paa^^ion 
for liberty, hut in his love for children, in his love of nature and 
his interest in the medieval and gothic*’. 

The long winter in the ]»oetio world of England was nearing its 
end ; there was thawing of the cold iutollectuality and rationalism j 
the warm wind of sentiment made its fitful rush here and there ; 
the green of new leaves and the pink of the coming bud were 
visible. In the warmer air, a bird or two began to announce the 
change of season. The tread of spring was heard distinctly in the 
distance. The preliminaries of promise wore all there by the close of 
the eighteenth century ; the dull level of uninspired, unimpassioned 
verse had persisted long enough. True poetry which is felt in 
heart and swells in the hinnd of n. nnet was datherlnsf strength 
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to rise once more into a mighty swell—the burst of romanticism 
in the age that followed. 

In retrospect, the posterity of ix}ctic successnors in the age that 
followed that great age ot prose and reason must feel indebted to 
their ano^tors for one valuable gift ; it was the gift of the 
language of poetic literature freed from the confusing syntax and 
often exasperating obscurities of the Eli 2 :ahethans. The language of 
poetry, its, syntax and fjhraseology were found by the succeeding 
romantic school of poets ready-made for them. 

3. Classicism and Romanticism in LiTERATtniE. 

What then are the distinguishing features of the Romantic art 
which differentiate it from the Classical art, particularly in the 
domain of poetic literature ? By ‘classical art' we do not mean 
here the so-called Classicism of the eighteenth century school of 
English poetry dominated by Pope and Johnson, but the art which 
characterises the master-pieces of the ancient masters like Homer 
and Virgil and of those in later times who may be said to carry on 
that great tradition in modern poetry. In the words of Walter 
Pater, “The charm of what is Classical in art or literature is that 
of the well-known tale, to which we cau listen over and over again, 
because it is told so well. To the absolute beauty of its artistic 
form is added the tranquil charm of familiarity". The chief 
characteristic of classical literature is that it presents ‘order in 
beauty*, definite well-understood thoughts and ideas which are the 
common experience of all mankind, together with neatness of 
expression, definiteness in outline and easy transition in the struc¬ 
tural side of evolution. The Classical art, therefore, consists in 
definiteness, clarity, neatness and order both in thought elements 
and in the technique of constructiou and versification. 

Classicism. 

(i) The approach to life and the world in the classical art of 
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|)oetry consists in sobriety and calm, unruffled by passion and 
emotion and in viewing the ioys and sorrows of life, even the 
great tragic circumstances, with a mood of unimpassioned calm 
and dignity, thus showing an attitude of reading the inscrutable, 
Rtui)endous unknown power which controls life and nature. A mood 
of serenity is the mood of the classical art. Among English jxiets 
this mood of serene ioy or deep-felt pathos is often attained by 
Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold. They believed that ‘ the gods 
approve the depth and not the tumult, of the soul” It is that 
serene and blessed mood, in which the affections gently lead us 
ou'\ as experienced by Wordsworth. 

{ii) In classical conception the treatment of the life of humanity 
is life as it is, rather than life as it ought to be or might have been. 
Imagination, of course, plays its part in the presentation of such 
conception, but exuberance of fancy, wild excess of passionate 
feelings are no part of the mental attitude. Hard, bare realism 
in life or nature is not the material of classical poetry or art but 
thought is based upon the basic structure of life as it is known. 

{iii) Olassical masters take the fulfilment of life and its 
cravings, as well as its failures and frustrations, with a detached 
aud calm mood of contemplation viewing life as a valuable gift 
manifesting the will and power of the Being who governs the 
universe. They regard the pitting of the human will aud passion 
against this mighty Unknown as pre-destined to frustration but out 
of this frustration rises the worth and dignity of man. 

(iv) Beauty is as much the concern of the classicists as of the 
romanticists. But in the classical art, the beauty is the beauty of 
order, arising from a sense of fact,—sense of what things and 
human lives are. Hence beauty has a statuesque aspect, au almost 
concrete shape in presentation. In olassical art, thought itself is a 
disciplined concept. Classical art does not delight in vagueness and 
g limm ftring luminousness of beautv. 
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(v) Lastly, the art which is truly classical (as has been noted 
above) devotes more than half its interest in beauty to the neatness 
and perfection of form, which eighteenth century English poets 
called ‘correctness’. 

Romanticism. 

“Romantiasm is an element in literature or art, which in place 
of tying the individual genius down, as regards theme, treatment 
and style, to severely defined classical rules and formulae, drawn 
from the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, allows it to develop itself 
as regards all these details even as the spirit lists. The root idea of 
romanticism, therefore, is freedom. Theodore Watts-Danton has 
characterised it as ‘the renascence of the feeling of wonder in jxietry 
and art.’ This, however, is too far contracted a definition. Wonder 
is only one of the constituents of romanticism. Rather might it be 
defined as the freeing or unfettering of the emotions and jmssions 
in art and letters. Naturally such freedom, when first enjoyed, 
led to a ropudiRion of all restraint upon the imagination, with the 
tendency to revel in now, picturesque, and sometimes bizarre 
experiments as to theme and treatment” The very very old, even 
dead past, the grotesque and the supernatural, the mere unknown 
simply because it is unknown, the new and fanciful -.aU these have 
the fascination of the strange and t’ne new for the romantics. 

The movement began almost simultaneously in the last decades 
of the eighteenth century in Germany, Spain, Italy, England, and 
France. Even in distant and somewhat culturally isolated Scotland 
tlie Celtic revival induced by Maepherson’s 0$$ian was unques¬ 
tionably romantic, as much as Schiller’s Bobber Southey’s Curse of 
Kehama and Lewis's Monk and the like in other European countries. 
In Britain the romantic movement really began with the publication 
of Bishop Percy's Beliqms of Ancient English Poetry (1766) which 
proved a source of inspiration to many writers, such as Ohatterton, 
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the Wartons, Orabbe. Joanna Bailleewho were like so many evening? 
stars heralding the glorious constellation of Wordsworth, Scott, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats and their contemporaries. 

4. Victor Hugo's Definition. The two Arts Contrasted. 

From what has been said above about the distinguishing features 
of romanticism, we are in a position to take up the briefest definition 
of romanticism as |»iven by Victor Hugo : ‘It is liberation in 
literature*. ‘liberation^ from what ? and Liberation for what ? Let 
us in briefly answering the two questions present the contrast 
between the two approaches and methods and thus sum up their 
conrasts : 

(«) The romantic approach to life and nature is by iiassion and 
emotion—by ‘heightened sensibilities* which take little account of 
the sense of fact. It treats life as it ought to be or as it might bo 
and sees and feels more in nature than there is in it to see and feel 
in the sight and sense of the ordinary man. The romantic poet 
rises to a luminous world of all ])erfection and happiness, or as the 
case may he, sinks into the bottomless pit of hell more than even 
Milton's Satan ever sank into. Shelley's approach to life in his 
best mood is, to say the least, irrational, he being whirled away from 
life as it is and the world which to him is a ‘sphere of sorrow'. Ho 
is more often ou his wings of imaginative idealism than on the 
solid ground under his feet. Byron is all vehement passion in joy 
or sorrow, Keats is a sensuous lover of beauty with benumbing 
sensation of sinking into swoon. 

(ti) Imagination plays the most enchanting tricks with the 
romantics. Even Wordsworth, the most sober-minded and self- 
restrained among the romamtic ix}et3 of the early nineteenth 
century makes both life and nature more acceptable to him by 
adding to both ‘the light that never was on sea or land.' He was 
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never satisfied with ‘nature* unless it could be made 'supernatural* 
—as he himself said, by the play of imagination—a sort of ‘inner 
vision* to him. 

(iii) While objeotivity is the main interest of the classicists 
subjective emotion is the main inspiration of the romantics. Every 
great dramatic utterance of Shakespeare had its well deep down 
in the inner core of the heart of their creator ; he could give such 
utterance only by feeling as the character felt. Elizabethan and 
Caroline lyricists were intensely subjective, and they brimmed over 
with romanticism. Since ])assions, emotions and sensibilities of all 
sorts are the very stuff of which the inner being we call the soul of 
man is made, and rationality and intellectuality are instrumental 
in limiting the vision of the soul, romantic poets in all ages and 
in all countries freely indulge in unbridled outpouring of their 
effusions—effusions of joy and triumph and love and devotion and 
all that, as well as the more catching effusions of passion from 
a sense of regret, of futility and frustration of human aspirations. 
The most pi'evailing mood of romanticism is more often one of 
melancholy than of buoyant cheerfulness. The tragic feelings so 
intensely treated by writers, classioil or romantic, are nearer to the 
heart of a romantic poet like Shelley, Eeats and even Wordsworth 
and Byron—they all agree “Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of saddest thought.*' Whether “the gods approve the tumult 
of the heart’* or not, Wordsworth as a poet was not sparing in 
the depiction of the passion of Laodomia. 

f 

(iv) As regards the picture and pursuit of beauty in a young 
woman the romrantio ix)et3 see divinity in flesh and blood ; they are 
apt disciples of lago in Shakespeare’s Othel/o, who sees in Des- 
demona “a maid that paragons description and wild fame ; /One that 
excels the quirks of blazoning pens,/ And in tl^ essenial vesture of 
creation/ Does tire the enginer”. In the words of Walter Pater, 
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ife is ‘the addition of strangeness to beauty’ that constitutes the 
romantic oharacher of art. 

(v )' Lastly, as regards style, diction, versification and construc¬ 
tional technique in the art of i)oetry, the romantics are bound by 
no law, guided by no precedent, attached to no model or creed. 
Their cencern is not conformity to a standard; their sole ooneorn is 
to obey their instinct of giving the most suitable form to the 
thoughts and ideas to be expressed and the intended feelings to be 
roused. It is doubtful if the stanza invented by Keats for his 
Ode to a Nightingale or the one shaped by Shelley out of ierza rima 
for his Ode to the West Wind can possibly be replaced by any 
other and command the same effect. But often the romantic poets 
are too impetuous to give proper consideration to the structural 
side of their poems. Hence, at various places they make it difficult 
for their readers to follow the progression and inter-connection of 
ideas from stanza to stanza. 

To sum up : ‘‘Bomanticism, generally speaking, is the express¬ 
ion, in terms of art, of sharpened sensiblities, Lightened imaginative 
feeling.** 

5. Historical and Political Background op Bomanti¬ 
cism IN THE Age op Wordsworth. 

The great age of Wordsworth roughly embracing the first half 
of the nineteenth century is the age of romantic movement in 
poetry as well as prose in England. It has been otherwise called 
with much justice the age of ‘^Bomantic Bevival”, or “The 
Benaiesance of Wonder*’ or “The Beturn to Nature*'. Each ol 
these alternative descriptive titles has its own significance, but 
none by itself can carry fully the total character of the movement. 
That total character is a complex* whole made up of many influen¬ 
ces, historical, social, political and artistic. The mordent was 
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J3ot an isolated phenomenon in English literature only. “At 
countless l)oiuts*^ Prof. Herford remarks, “the universe of sense 
and thought acquired a new potency of response and appeal to man, 
a new capacity of ministoring to, and mingling with, his richest 
and intonsest life. Glory of lake and mountain, grace of childhood, 
dignity of the untaught peasant, wonder of faery love, mystery 
of Gothic aisle, radiance of Attic marble—all these S})ring3 of the 
poet’s inspiration and the artist’s joy began to flow, not at once 
but in prolonged unordered succession and not within a limited 
area, but throughout Western Europe, and pre-eminently in 
Germany, England and Prance”. 

The English Romantic movement has been spoken of as waves 
of rising sensibility which rolled on from France and Germany. 
It has been said that the doctrines of Rousseau as to the worth 
and dignity of Man and the soothing, healing, elevating and even 
educating i^wer of Nature that Rousseau preached and then the 
battle-cry of liberty, equality and fraternity of the French Revolu¬ 
tionists asserting the democratic spirit, did much to inspire the 
English romanticists. The failure of the French revolution to 
achieve any lasting practical result, while it disappionted some of 
the English romanticits, whipped up the spirit of idealism in the 
]»oets of the younger generation. When France receded into the 
background, Germany played an imi)ortant part in shaping the 
romantic spirit in English art and literature. Germany's 
study of ShakeB})eare*3 romantic art and her pursuit of idealistic 
philosophy particularly by Kant and Hegel, acted as an inspiration 
to the men of the finest sensibilities in England ; at the same time 
at home Godwin’s Political Justice created in the youths of the age 
visions nobler than anything conceived by even the French 
philosophers oi the Revolution. "English romantic movement was 
but one of the varying symptoms oi general ferment**. When this 
ferment burst into tangible Romantic spirit in literature, its chief 
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characteristics were “(l) a subtle sense of mystery, (2) an 
exuberant intellectual curiosity, and (3) an instinct for the elemen¬ 
tal siuiplicitics of life”. 

6. CHARACTElilSTICS 03^* THE POETHY OP THE ROMANTIC 

Revival. 

(l) “Back to NATUltE” : Joy in and Love of Nature. 
If we are asked to set down the main inspiring si»irit of the poets 
and poetry of the ' Romantic Revival in the briefest exi)i‘e8sion, 
we can do notliing better than quote Rousseau's clarion cry ; 
“Back 'to Nature.'* That explains almost everything about the 
movement, if we interjjret Nature in all the implications of the 
term. The eighteenth century classical poets also made too much 
of Nature. But Nature to them was a concept altogether 
different from the ordinary concejit which is also the concept 
of the romananticiats. The poets of the eighteenth century did 
not care to have a direct look at the manifod appearance of 
the objeotive world—which wo may call the exterior face of 
Nature. They looked at Nature through the spectacles of books. 
For about a century before the age of Wordsworth, Nature was a 
mere abstract idea to inculcate moral truths or perfection of 
creation. The references to Nature were made in geneial terms 
and Nature was represented as Theocritus, Virgil and other 
ancient classical masters presented her. Poets of the eighteenth 
century were all obsessed by the idea of elegance and genteelness 
in poetic conception as well as in expression. This prevented 
them from regarding the real aspects of Nature with any awe or 
wonder. To delight in the wild luxuriance of Nature, in the 
disorder and inelegance that mark the mighty creation was to 
these poets a sign of the want of taste and culture. Nature to 
them was only a convenient background for the depiction of 
human manners *, it was a store-house from which to draw a 
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oomparson or point a moral or sharpen a sarcasm. The whole of 
their attiitude is semmed up in the categorical sneer of Johnson— 
‘Who can like the Highlands V The neatly laid-out gardens with 
artificial lakes and hills* with geometrical patterns of rows and 
curves of trees were all that they could find to admire. But a 
reaction was not long to come. Cowper declared, "God made the 
country and man made the town.” In the age that followed 
Nature’s claim to attention was recognized in two of her vital 
aspects (i) the appeal to the human heart that is made by the 
objects of nature in thir wild condition—^the physical features of 
the sky, the ocean, the deep forests, etc. ; and (ii) the sense of 
mystery that these external features of nature awake inevitably 
in the contemplative mind of man. The spirit of man was liberated 
from the hot-house of artificial grandeur in which Nature was 
pruned and mutilated to fall in with man’s intellectuality. In 
consequence of this liberation the human soul was given a large 
scope to comprehend, or at least sympathise with, the spirit that 
seems to brood over the whole creation. This is one aB)Tect of the 
romantic revolt formutated in the dictum, "Back to Nature.” 
The effect of this revolt is writ large everywhere in the poetry of 
the age. "To william Word worth the, greatest romantic poet. 
Nature seemed to possess a conscious soul, which expressed itself 
in the primrose, the rippling lake, or the cuckoo's song with as 
much intelligence as human lips ever displayed in whispering a 
secret to the ear of love.” Besides this spiritual aspect of the 
influence of Nature as imaginatively perceived by the romantics, 
there was the exquisite delight derived from the observation of the 
various physical aspects of Nature. Wordsworth's reflective poems 
like Abbey, or Buth, his innumerable lyrics and sonnets 

like Lines written in Early Spring and The World is too much 
with us, Shelley's lyrics like Invonation, Lines written in D^ection 
near Naples as much as the great Ode to the West-Wind, 
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Keats's vision of beauty of the 'cloudy symbols of a high 
romance* in Tho Terror of Death are as much poetry of Nature 
as that of passion and emotion. 

(2) Kbstoration op Man to primal dignity. The 
"Back to Nature" slogan of the romantic revival meant much 
more than return to Nature outside man. It meant a return to 
the understanding of Man as part of Nature—tho inner man, the 
human soul that makes him Man. The very conception about 
Man underwent a radical change. The school of Pope and Johnson 
centred all its interest in the elegant and cultured society j and 
by Man they understood a member of that society. They talked 
much about the "study of Man" ; by "man'* they meant tb« 
man about the court. The man about the court was theii 
inspiration, the manners and fashions of the cultured elite were 
their theme. The ordinary men and women were far beneath 
their notice ; their joys and sorrows too low and inelegant to 
grace a poetic theme. But to the romantics, Man was restored 
to his primal dignity. He was considered to be *gowd (gold ] 
for a’ that*—‘the rank is but the guinea’s stamp*. Poetry, declared 
Wordsworth, is concerned with the primary affections of the 
human heart and not with the accidental social rank. "The new 
attitude towards Nature was indeed only a part of a larger 
naturalism that sought to bring us back to the bosom of Nature, 
and reclaim us from the superfluous conventions with which we 
had choked the elemental verities of life. As a result of this new 
attituie to Man, we got the idealising of childhood by Blake and 
Wordsworth and of simple unsophisticated natures by Burns, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge". A long poem about an old i)easant 
which is Wordsworth’s Michael or about a mere labourer Simon 
Lee, a poem of revolutianary 8ymi»thy with the poor labouring 
class of England such as Shelley's 'Yd men of England* or Byron’s 
passionately sympathetic address to hia servant, 'Yeoman bold'. 
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were new strange things in iioetry of which the poets of the 
classical school would bo ashamed. 

(3) Democratio spirit in literature. This call of 
“Return to Nature” has been taken by some as the slogan indicating 
the birth of the democratic spirit in literature. The subject matter 
of the romantics when dealing with Man was the common man— 
man as God has made liimi onot man as society has shaped him 
in its own image. Ideas about the essentials of humanity ban been 
growing in the society for certain influences, which culminated 
in the French Revolution of 1789. “Those ideas", idiots out 
Stopford Brooke, “spoke of a j eturn to Nature, of the best life 
being found in the country ratlier than in the town, of natural 
rights that belonged to every man uniting all men to one another". 

(4) The Renaissance op Wonoer : Play of Imagination : 

StraTigeness added to Beauty*'. Walter Pater’s characterization 
of romanticism as “strangoness added to beauty" puts the finger 
on the core of the romantic spirit. A feeling ot wonder not only 
at the unknown but also in the face of the known, and a perception 
of mystery go hand in hand with romanticism. Imagination, 
therefore, plays an important part in creating this wonder. “Ever 
let Fancy roam, Pleasure never is at home" is the creed of the 
romantics, nicely condensed in a' brief octosyllabic couplet by 
Keats. The human soul in the loet seeking beauty makes beauty 
a strange phantom, not to be found fully in anything beautiful but 
only suggested by its concrete picture. The song of the cuckoo 
’breaking the silence of the seas, in the farthest Hebrides’ or 
that of the nightingale ‘in the Arabian sands’ or 'in some 
melodious plot of beechen green', the Yarrow unseen rather than 
the Yarrow seen—all these add strangeness to beauty. The poet’s 
imagination soars with the skylark nr flies to the oave of Venus, 
and finds beauty in that which is weird or superanatural. 
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(5) Escapism ; plight into the past. The romantic 
spirit is tortured by the feeling that the present is all sorrowful, 
that re{!il life is cursed with ‘the weariness, the fever and the fret’ 
which are the lot of the living. It is our nature that “we look 
before and after and pine for what is not.” ‘Fly from life on the 
wings of imagination’, seems to be the cure proix)sed by the 
romantics. While Shelley was ever dreaming of the millennium 
which was to come in tome unjiredictable future and Wordsworth 
was dreaming of the day when ‘love will be an unerring light 
and joy its own security”, more often the poets of the romantic 
grouj) found an easy escape by dwelling on the charms and 
wonders of the past. As Pater observes, “The essential elements 
of the romantic spirit are curiosity and the love of beauty ; and it 
is as the accidental effect of these qualities only that it seeks the 
Middle Ages ; because in the overcharged atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages there are unworked sources of romantic effect of a 
strange beauty to be won by strong imagination out of things 
remote or unlikely.” Coleridge dreamt of the romantic region 
of Xanadu where “Kubla Khan did a lovely pleasure-dome decree”, 
Keats escaped to the enchanted castle at whose magic casement 
stood the imprisoned virgin “in faery lands forlorn". Coleridge’s 
Love,^ Keats's La Belle Dame Sans Mercia Scott’s Bosahelle, 
Wordsworth’s interest in Gaelic legends sung by “the solitary 
Highland lass” are different modes of escape. In a similar spirit, 
these romantics conjure up the beautiful myths of ancient Greece : 
Wordsworth would be ‘a lagan suckled in a creed outworn” and 
Keats would transport himself to those pagan days “when holy 
was the haunted forest boughs, holy the air, the water and the 
fire”. 

(6) Subjectivity : A marked feature of the best poetry of 
the romantic school is Ivrioism. Bomantic poets of the period givo 
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varied expression to their subjective emotions ; even when they put 
highly emotional passages in the mouth of oharacters, they succeed 
most in those cases in which they are giving expression to their 
own feelingsi iiassions and emotions. This is lyricism in the 
romantic ix)et9. They often, very often, colour even external 
Nature with their ])erdonal feelings. Coleridge^ for example, laid 
down that we receive from Nature what we give. Wordsworth in 
a manner admits the same thing when he says in Tintera Abbey 
that he is "a lover of the meadows and the woods and mountains ; 
and of all that we behold from this green earth’* and adds—“both 
what they half create and half perceive”. It is subjectivity that 
makes poets like Shelley or Keats generalise for whole 
mankind the woes and sufferings of their personal lives. 
Romanticists, as they are always under the domination of the 
imagination, reach out for the universsal and general under the 
stress of personal exiierience. For imagination cannot create 
any ting out of mere vacuum but creates out of some truth “felt 
in the blood and felt along the heart ; of all the mighty world of eye 
and ear.*’ 

(7) VABIETY OF FOaiiti AND METKES : Tho ofjsontial inspira¬ 
tion of romanticism is the spirit of freedom, and hence it may 
be defined as the “freeing or unfettering of the emotions and 
liassions in art and letters’\ This spirit of freedom is equally 
operative in the matter of the style, language, form and metrical 
structure of romantic poetry. Almost a bewildering variety 
of forms and metrical arrangements was invented by the 
romanticists as vehicles of their thoughts and ideas. New metrical 
devices and rhyming schemes gave a rich variety and charm to 
the harmony and music of the written verse. Instead of 
being tied down to the montony »of the heroic couplet of the 
eighteenth century, each of these new romantic poets inventeid 
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fitractaral forms which were considered by him to be the most 
suitable to convey the rhythm and music whicli be sought to 
create.. The blank verse was born anew with wonderful suppleness 
and cadence ; the rhyme-royal, the terza rirna, and the ballad 
meter were reviveii J the sonnet form was rescued from neglect and 
near oblivion. These romantics disregarded all mechanical rules of 
versification, personification, and insipid alliteration in obedience 
to the supreme law of verbal harmony. The poet's brain as well as 
heart was simultaneously under the influence of a creative 
impulse. 

Robert Browning, himself a great romanticist in poetry of 
love and beauty in the generation that followed, puts his finger on 
the nature of the creative activity of all such romantic poets as 
a simultaneous function of the brains of a poet : 

“Your brains beat into rhythm ; you tell 
What we feel only : you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best”. 

—T/k? Lasi Ttide Together, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

( ON THE INTRODUCTION ) 

Q. 1.. Give a brief account of the First Romantic Age in 
English Poetry. 

Ans. See Sec. 1 in the General Introduetion. 

Q. 2. What do you understand by the “Romantic Revival 
in English poetry ?” 

Ans. See Sec. 3 in the General Introduction. 

Q. 3. Explain clearly what you understand by Classicism 
and Romanticism in English literature. Illustrate your 
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answer by reference to a few leading representative 
authors. 

Ans. See Sec. 1 & 2 in the General Introduction. 

Q. 4. Mention the chief characteristics of English 
Poetry of the Romantic Revival, 

Ads. See Sec. 4 in the General Introduction. 

Q. 5. Discuss the slogan “Back to Nature" as the key to 
the Romantic Revival in English Poetry. 

Ans. Bee Sec. 6 (l) and (2) in the General Introduction. 


William Wordsworth ( 1770-1850 ) 

Special Introduction 

LIFE AND WOftKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWOETH : William Woids- 
worth was born on April 7, 1770 at Oockermouth in tho beautiful 
county of Cumberland in northern England. He was the son of an 
attorney of that i)lace, a man of some wealth and of high stjcial 
position. The boy's education began at the age of eight when he 
was sent to Hawkshead Grammar School, situated on the 
beautiful mountain lake of Esthwaite. But his real education 
began in that early age in the midst of the romantic charms of 
Nature in Cumberland, so full of mountains, woods, lakes and 
streams. Cumberland was indeed "a meet nurse for a poetic child’' 
who was destined to be regarded as the high priest of Nature 

His father died when the boy was seventeen. His father's estate 
being unsettled William and his sister Dorothy were put to 
pecuniary diflSoulties. Nevertheless in the year of his father’s 
death (1787) he was able to enter St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He cared much less for study and attending College lectures than 
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that age that Nature herself had taken the charge of his education. 
He thoroughly toured his native county of Cumberland and the 
neighbouring county of York in the tirbt two vacations ; in the 
third vacation ho went out on a tour on the continent with a college 
friend, and visited France and Switzerland. In 1791, he took his 
B. A. degree with no distinction. It the meanwhile, the French 
Revolution had broken out in France. Tn November, 1792 be was 
in France again ; for a time he became an ardent republican and 
grew so entbusuastio about the slogan of liberty, equality and 
fraternity raised by the Revolutionists that he felt, as he wrote 
later in his poetry, 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven.*' 

He thought of joining the movement. But his relatives stopped 
his allowance and compelled him to come back to England. In a 
few years he outgrew his enthusiasm when he saw how the -revolu¬ 
tionists executed their King and Queen and indulged in orgies of 
bloodshed in the name of freedom, and tiien threatened war against 
BngUnd a.t t’ne rise of Na])Oleon. He published his first volume 
of poems in the year 1793, but it made no impre.sion. 

Wordsworth was by nature averse to taking up any profession 
for subsistence; but fortune was in his favour. In 1795, his 
friend Raisely Calvert bestowed on him a legacy of £ 900 on 
condition that he should devote himself to the cultivation of 
poeti’y. This was exactly what Wordsworth had wished for. He 
chose now the course of his life once for all. On the strength of 
the friend's legacy, he first settled at Racedown in Dorset and then 
in 1797 at Alfoxden in Somerset in the happy companionship of 
his dear sister and monitor Dorothy. At Alfoxden he lived in 
close proximity to Coleridge. Before this he bad i^ublished Guilt 
and Sorrow and his first considerable poem An Evening Walk, 
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It was at Alfoxden that Wordsworth may be said to have 
come to his own. The influence of his sister Dorothy and frienc 
Coleridge cannot be exaggerated ; “for Dorothy Wordsworth 
was a woman in a million and Coleridge, marvellous as were 
his own powers, was almost more marvellous in the unique 
Sooratio character of his effect on those who possessed anything 
to work upon*'. The two jKJots agreed in their opinion that thert 
was nothing worth the name of i)oetry in the works of the 
eighteenth century English i)oets ; they agreed generally in formu¬ 
lating the principles of the right kind of poetry. In 179? 
they produced the Lyrical Ballads among the contents o 
which were two jewels of romantic poems, Wordsworth* Tinterr 
Abbey and Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. The volume was 
republished in 1800 with some more poems from Wordsworth 
with a “Preface” written by him which formulated the principles 
of true poetry according to Wordsworth, of which the poems in the 
collection were illustrations. The two friends travelled in Germany 
and imbibed the influence of the German transcendentalists. It 
was in the course of this tour that Wordsworth wrote Lucy Gray, 
Ruth, the “Lucy” poems and i»lauiiod nud began The Prelude. 

Beturning to England ho settled with his life-long friend and 
loving sister Dorothy at Townend in Grasmere in the Lake 
District. Coming now into possession of bis long-left patrimony, 
he married in 1802 Mary Hutchinson, his ‘phantom of delight*. 
At Towend he finished The Prelude, which is a comprehensive 
account of the growth of the poet’s mind and view of Nature. The 
Prelude was written by way of introduction to a contemplated 
bigger work The Beoluse. The Beoluse was only begun ; it was 
left unfinished. In 1813 he removed with his wife and sister to 
the near-by Bydal Mount, which became his home for the rest of 
his life. He made three tours to Scotland. These tours gave him 
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the materials for such beautiful poems as To a Hiqhland Girl, 
The Solitary Beaper, At the Grave of Bums, Stepping Westward 
and the Yarrow poems. Laodamia and Dion two classical experi¬ 
ments were produced in IB 16. In the meanwhile he was given 
the sinecure of Distributor of Stamps for Westmoreland which 
brought him a handsome salary and set him above want. By 1825, 
he published a series of sonnets on the Duddon, and a number of 
other sonnets and lyrics, among which To the Skylark, By the Sea¬ 
shore, Scorn not the Sonnet, The. Primrose of the Bock have come to 
be regarded as particularly Wordsworthian. By this time he esta¬ 
blished himself as leader of the romantic group of the poets of his 
age. His merits were recognised by Oxford University which 
bestowed on him an honorary D, C. L. in 1839 ; he received in 
1842 a pension £ 300 a year from the government of Sir Robert 
Peel: next year (1843) the laureateship fell to him by right of merit 
in succession to Southey. He died full of age and lionours on 2tjrd 
April 1850 and was buried in Grasmere churchyard. It is a pleasure 
to the imagination to note that the date of his death was the 
birth and death anniversary (O. S.) of Shakespeare ; and like the 
greater poet's remains in his native village of Startford, Words¬ 
worth's earthly remains found rest and peace in the midst of the 
favourite haunts of his life. 

Q. 1. Write a short essay on Wordsworth’s poetry 
referring to both matter and style [G. U. B. A. Hons, 1914]. 

Or 

Mention briefly the chief characteristics of Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

Ans. 1. Love and Worship op Nature. Nature, both in 
her outward asiieots which make the ‘mighty world of eye and ear* 
and as an all-pervading spiritual Induenoe, so much dominated the 
thoughts of Wordsworth that there is enough justification for the 
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titles that the readers and critics of his poetry have given him as 
“the high-priest of Natuie”, “the philosophic Poet of Nature*', 
“mystical pantheist", “jxjet of contemplative communion with 
Nature". In any consideration of Wordsworth’s treatment of 
Nature, we are to take note of several elements, for Wordsworth 
was adover of Nature in more senses than one. 

(i) He was a foud lover of the outward visible and audible 
features of Nature like many other poets. In his own words, he 
was ever “lover of the meadows and the woods and mountains". 
He loved to observe closely all features of external Nature and in his 
poetry he describes these delicate charms of Nature with the preci¬ 
sion and faithfulness of a lover taking note of the minutest features 
of his beloved. He felt a child-like joy in dwelling on the details 
of the features of Nature with wonderful accuracy : 

“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 

Waters on a starry night 

Are boautifnl and fair". —Immortality Ode. 

He has observed carefully and 'liven his impression how 
“The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 

Floats double, swan and shadow ."—Yarrow Unvisitsd. 

His sensuos approach to the-physical aspeets of Nature—to “the 
tall rock, the mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, their 
colours and their forma" was a sensuous poet's delight in the 
external beauty of wild Nature. 

(ii) These external features of Nature, delightful as they were 
to him, were a source of greater and more intense joy to him 
because he could regard these varied features—the wood, the hills, 
the sky, the rivers, the ocean, etc., not as isolated objects but as 
olqects held lorgether by an jnner unity given to them by the 
operation of a universal spirit that runs through them all, and this 
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spirit; he chose to call “Nature.” Thus even from these objects of 
Nature regarded in their objectivity, Wordsworth derived “a 
remoter charm by thought supplied.” “Wordsworth is one of 
the most loving, penetrative and thoughtful poets of Nature. He 
found much of his greater joy in the presence of her calm, her 
beauty, her external revektions of a Divine hand. For him Nature 
jossesses a soul, a conscious existence, an ability to feel love and 
joy.'* In his Ode to Duty, the poet identifies tbe spirit of duty, the 
stern law-giver, with the universal soul of Nature which preserves 
both physical and moral order : 

"Thou dost preserve tho stars from wrong ; 

And the moat ancient heavens, through thee ' are fresh and 
strong ”.—Ode to Duty. 

This soul in Nature, as he says in Tintern Abbey, is to him 
“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused .”—Tintern Abbey, 

(iii) Wordsworth believed not only that Nature had her soul 
but also that the soul in man could have communion with the soul 
of Nature. Nature was, according to him, Stopford Brooke remarks, 
“a living iirinciple, acting, even thinking, and loving” ; and what 
was more, his conviction was that this universal soul, this soul of 
Nature, was a conscious entity, a sympathetie, consoling, streng¬ 
thening and elevating personality, willing and eager to communicate 
with the soul in man. In other words, he believed in a ‘pj'e" 
ordained harmony between the soul in Man and the soul of Nature.* 
Man's will and character, his moral being, his purest thoughts are 
shaped to perfection by such communion : 

“To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran”—JSarZy Spring,, 
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It was his faith that "every flower enjoys the air it breathes' ; 
he went'even further : he believed that by this communion with the 
soul of Nature throuf^h passive surrorider to her influences, the mind 
of man can "see into the life of things’*, i.e., have a direct perception 
of the truths that lie behind the mystery of the universe. Reason, 
science, analysis or intellectual effort cannnot pierce a wink beyond 
the outer manifestations. 

2. TEACHING OF MORAL TRUTH. Wordsworth Wrote poetry 
not as an exerciso of art ; nor did he care much to display his 
sentiments and emotions only for the lyrical beauty of expression. 
He was a conscious spiritual reformer with the zeal of a preacher of 
high morality. To Lady Beaumont he wrote that his ix)ems were 
intended "to console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight, by 
making the happy happier ; to teach the young and the gracious of 
every age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more 
actively and securely virtuous.** Wordsworth himself was conscious 
of his moral austerity like his admired master Milton and his 
egotism made him take upon himself the task of raising humanity to 
a higher plane of moral existence. Of course, in his poetry he was 
not a i)reaching propagandist or even didactic in the sense in which 
the eighteenth century poets were deliberately didactic. But very 
often he makes his poetry rather dull and heavy by too much 
sombreness and serious moral reflections. His Ode to Duty is an 
example to the point. At places there is high ijoetry in it; but 
mostly it is a "sermon in verse like Longfellow's ‘Psalm of Life*.** 
It is argumentative and not poetic to say : 

"There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them : who in love, and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Ul)oa the genial sense of youth." 

He cannot rest contented with making his Skylark merely a 
‘pilgrim of the sky* but must needs make it also 
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“The type of the wise who soar but never roam 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home”. 

He preaches that those who are not of this typo should learu 
from the skylark and perhaps also from Wordsworth himself, and 
his predecessor Milton. 

3. ATTITUDE TOWAFiDS Man. Wordsworth is as much a iwet 
of Nature as of Man ; because his love of Nature led him to the 
love of Man. In' the eighteenth century Pope had laid down that 
“the iiroiMsr study of man is man”. This is indeed an excellent 
dictum ; but the eighteenth century poets erred in their definition 
of ‘man’. To them ‘man* was a civilized, sophisticated creature 
of high society. The rustic, the common laboured of the earth, 
even the hard-working diligent man of the middle class were 
beneath their notice ; such men were quite unfit to a grace a poetic 
theme. Gray, Cowper, Burns, Blake knocked hard to break down 
this eighteenth century conventional attitude to man. To Words¬ 
worth goes the credit of the bold formulation of his creed that 
Man being a part of Nature is one in whom “the primary feelings 
and ajffections of the human heart” are as simple and deep as 
Nature has meant these to remain. He recognized the dignity of 
man as man and that dignity ho found more in the simple rustic 
than in the mo.n of polished society, “The shepherds of the Lake 
hills, the Dalesmen, had been seen by him as part of the wild scenery 
in which he lived and mixed up their life with the grandeur of 
Nature and came to honour them as part of her being.” (Stopford 
Brooke). He had certainly derived his first impulse about the 
dignity and honour of man from the ideals of the writings of 
Bousseau and the revolutionary doctrines of the Prench Bevolution. 
But for a time the failure of the Revolution and the mad excesses 
of the Jocobins and then the rise of Napoleon shattered his faith. 
After a period of time which he devoted to observation and refleo- 
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tion, “living quietly at Grasmere, he sought in the simi)le lives of 
the Dalesmen round him for the foundations of what he felt to be 
a truer view of mankind than the theories of the French Revolu¬ 
tionists afforded.’* 

4. LOVE OP LIBERTY. All the poets of the Romantic Revival 
were great humanists ; as such they valued human liberty as 
the essential right of individuals and nations. Wordsworth, like 
all the rest ol: his compatriots in the line, regarded with high 
veneration the spirit of liberty. Napoleonic aggression and French 
reversal to suppressing the liberty of others filled him with righte¬ 
ous anger. He wrote a series of sonnets devoted to the subject 
of liberty. “One recorded his horrors at the attack on the Swiss, 
and another mourned the fall of Venice”. Hia proud national 
j)atriotism broke forth in the miglity lines : 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke ; the faith and morals bold 
What Milton held” —National Independence. 

Though the sonnet On the Extinction of the Venetian Tleimhlic 
is perhaps the most famous among his sonnets of this clas:^, the 
noble sonnet to Touissaint speaks of his regard for human rights 
by bolding up before the world hia angry protest against the in¬ 
human treatment of a Negro patriot of far-off Haiti. In the sonnet 
on the fall of Venice he si)eaks of the human feelings of regret at 
the fall of an old republic : 

“Men are we, and must grieve even when the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away”. 

But in his tribute to Toussaint who was overcome by Bonaparte 
and transported to France to die there, he reaches an even nobler 
height; 

“Tbou hast left behind 

Powera that will work for thee i air. earth and skies : 
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There's not a breathing of the common wind 
Tliat will forget thee". 

5, Simplicity and natural grace of style : Theory 
ABOOT Poetic Diction. To Wordsworth goes the credit of freeing 
poetry from the mechanical art of a style—the artificial diction of 
the eighteenth century noets. Certain conventional words 
and phrases, certain tricks of style, and rhetorical devices had 
come to be regarded as indispensable to ]/Oetry. Wordsworth 
made himself the self-ch.osen leader of a revolt against 
the eighteenth century convention. Die made not only havoc 
of the themes but also of the stylo and manner of expression. 
He proclaimed in the memorable prose Preface to tl^o Lyrical 
Ballads that jioetry is concerned with "the jirimary emotions 
of the human heart"—and it is ‘emotion recollected in 
tranquillity'. As regards style and language he declared that 
"the language of poetry is the language of ])rose with metres super- 
added". The jioeins in the Lyrical Ballads written by him and 
Coleridge were designed to see "how far the public would accept 
jxiems dealing with the common affections of humanity written in 
the ordinary language of daily use". Of course, tliis theory about 
the language of poetry was in a soH a violent reaction against the 
artificial diction of the eighteenth century and like all reactions 
swung the pendulum hard on the opposite direction. When he 
was inspired, he disregarded his own theory. True iwet that he 
was, the best lines of his poetry are not "the language of prose'’. 
But on the whole, he showed to the world that mere affectation in 
style does not make poetry, that it is not necessary to think of a 
diction which is by itself poetic, that in the white heat of passions 
And emotions the human heart calls in those verbal expressions 
which suit the thought to be expressed. 

6. The real greatness op WOrdsworthiai^pobtrt. How 
Are we to sum up the particular gifts of Word^KfrtSian pwtry to 
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humanity ? How are we to account for the greatness of Wordsworth 
among the poets in English literature and also among the x)oets 
of the Bomantic Bevival ? The answer can be given correctly by 
pointing out two things that he did for all readers through the 
a^es. {i) He was the poet-pro])het who taught mankind to see 
'joy in widest commonalty spread’. The ‘dead weight of custom* as 
he calls it, has blinded us to eternal sources of joy spread in the 
face of Nature and in the character of Man as Nature has made 
him. He draws us back from the foolish pursuit of material objects 
in the hope that acquisition of wealth or fame or name or power 
can give us happiness. “Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers. Little we see in Nature that is ours.” He has brought us 
back to the soft lap of our mother Nature and taught us to see 
and enjoy what the wise providence of Nature has scattered in 
profousion around us. (zi) He has taught mankind to look into the 
primal hearts of men. The perennial human affections of the 
hearts of the simple folk are a store-house of ploasunible pur¬ 
suit. “Those who claim the end of poetry to be intoxication, 
fever or rainbow dreams, can care little for Wordsworth. If its 
end be not intoxication, but on the contrary, a search for wide 
regions of imagination and feeling, for elements of composure deep 
and pure, and of self-government in a far loftier sense than the 
merely prudential, then Wordsworth had a gift of his own in which 
he was approached by no poet of his time.” {Morley} 

“From Shelley’s dazzling glow of thunderous haze, 

Prom Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth”. 

—(TTfliioft) 

Q. 2. Show, with illustrations, that Wordsworth is as 
great as a poet of Man as of Nature. (0. U. B. A. Hons. 1970). 
Ana. See Ads. to Q. 1. Paras 1 and 3. 
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Q. 3. Examine critically Wordsworth's treatment of 
Nature. Give appropriate references. 

Ans. See Ans. to Q. 1. Para 1 (i)-(iii). 

Q. 4r. Wordsworth once remarked, 'Every great poet is a 

teacher ; I wish to be considered as a teacher or as nothing*. 

Does his poetry fulfil this intention ? Illustrate your 
answer by*references to the text. [ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1920 ]. 

Ans. There are poets who sing because they must ; particularly 
in lyric poetry, the spontaneity of utterance of the emotions and 
passions, without any motive of edifying or teaching others is a 
delightful element. Again, there are poets who, though they sing 
beautifully in their lyrics, show a zeal for giving to mankind 
thoughts and ideas which will help the regeneration of the morals 
and manners of mankind. Wordsworth is always a serious* 
minded poet ; poetry for the sake of art only or as a vent to the 
feelings of the heart with no ulterior aim was, according to him, 
not worth writing. This sentiment is clearly expressed by him in 
one of his letters to Lady Beaumont: "Every great and original 
writer, in proportion as he is great and original, must himself 
ereate the taste by which he^is to be relished, he must teach the 
art by which he is to be seen". In the same letter he writes of 
the teaching purpose of his poems. He says that his poems are "to 
console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight by making the 
happy happier; to teach the young and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think, and feel, and, therefore, to become more 
actively and securely virtuous." 

The Preface to the second edition of the Lyrical •Salads is a 
clear and bold exposition of the principles of poetry and the poet's 
function, so dear to his heart. The poems included in it are 
examples of the principles enunciated; and as he proceeded in 
his career producing more poems, he therely justified his claim to 
have created the taste by which be is to be relished. His was a 
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sel{"OOD8oious revolt against the soulless poetry and mechanical 
poetic diction of the eighteenth century. More to our purpose 
is his zeal for the uplift of the murals and manners of his con¬ 
temporaries and, for the matter of that> of all mankind through 
subsequent ages. His deeply meditative nature and the strong 
moral and spiritual bent of his soul brooded upon the unhappiness 
of men and he preached in good poetry that man cannot be happy 
by the soulless worship of Mammon. Nor can he he happy without 
a high sense of duty and morality—a conscious and careful 
pursuit of the moral law within the boson of man, which he calls 
the "stem daughter of the voice of God" in his Ode to Duty. 
Ode to Duty is a poetic sermon in tune 'mth the moral austerity of 
the poet. 

"Me this uncharter’d freedom tires 
I feel the weight of chance desires "—Ode to Duty 

He wants the stern but benignantly graceful spirit of Duty to 
give him ‘made lowly wise the spirit of self-sacrifice’ ; and thus 
he teaches by bis own example all mankind to live "in the light 
of truth." 

j 

This rather puritanic poet of the Bomantio Revival was an 
admirer and worshipper of Milton, the greatest puritanic poet in 
English literature. Living in the age of material peosperity brought 
in by the Industrial Revolution in England, Wordsworth's soul 
was pained to see that "the wealthiest man among ns is the best" : 

"No grandeur now in Nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore"— London^ 1802. 

And in another sonnet he calls up the soul of Milton : 

"We are selfish men : 

0 1 raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power" 

—London 1802 
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Wordsworth had an unfailing panacea for the moral evils of that 
materialstic age. In innumerable poems he called the nation back 
to the bosom of Nature—Nature the best friend of Man, the 
consoler, supporter, the refuge and mother with infinite love 
for the creation. She restores and fortifies the human heart 
not only by the quiet charm of her external features but also by a 
communion of her great soul with the soul in man ; he knew 
that 

“Nature did never betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’tis her privilege 
ThroQgh all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy "—Tintern Abbey, 

To the moral-minded teacher that Wordsworth was, the 
Skylark is made, by its way of life and its flight, to teach the lesson 
of true wisdom to mankind. It is 

“The type of the* wise who soar but never roam 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home’* 

—To the Skylark 

Even his wife who vTas a 'pbantom of delight when first she 
gleamed upon his sight’ satisfies him all the more when she after 
a few years of household life as the mistress of the house proves 
herself to be a creature endowed with the moral and intellectual 
virtues which make for perfect womanhood : 

“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death : 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill*' 

—Phantom of Delight 

The highly egotistic note that prevails through all such poems 
often jars upon our sense of true poetry. 
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Q. 5. By what arguments could you support the pro* 
position that Wordsworth has a higher claim to recogni¬ 
tion as a greater poet than any other English poet since 
Milton ? [C. U. B. A. Hons. 1915] 

Ans. The association of the name of Wordsworth with that 
of Hilton in the question points to that side of Wordsworthian 
poetry in which he upholds the moral and spiritual values of 
life rather than mere enjoyments on the one hand and materia¬ 
listic Mamnon-worship on the other. The poetry of Milton, taken 
as a whole, by its lofty conceptual quality, its ox^an-roll of 
rhythm, its classical perfection and all that, soars far above the 
substance of Wordsworthian poetry both in matter and manner. 
But in one point, the two poets have wonderful affinity. The 
noble sonnet of Wordsworth addressed to Milton—‘Milton I thou 
should'st be living at this hour* is not only a glorious tribute 
of one x^et to another of his predecessors ; it also underlines the 
similarity in moral austerity and purity of the lives of the 
two poets, considered as men. The salient features of Milton as a 
man—the Milton of the sonnets and prose pamphlets-are referred 
to in brief by Wordsworth in his sonnet London 1802 (On 
Milton ). Wordsworth regarded his own materialistic age as 
not much different in moral standard from the grossly 
licentious age of the Bestoration in which Milton had to live the 
latter years of his life. Milton’s spirited advocacy of liberty, his 
strong areal for truth, purity and religious independence, together 
with his simple and austere manner of life appeal to Wordsworth 
because Wordsworth himself is a man of the Miltonic type. He 
therefore, asks the soul of Milton to come down among his 
countrymen : 

"O 1 raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart'*—0» Milton, 
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Though 80 great in moral stature and religious faith. Milton 
never neglected his worldly duties : 

. “And yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay .”—On Milton, 

After the passing away of Milton (in 1674), England and English 
ixjetry fell on evil days. The poets of the late seventeenth and, 
in a manner, of the whole eighteenth century were petty-minded 
dark-souled creatures. Soulless formal didacticism, intellectual 
satire, mocking at the fashions and foibles of the upper ranks of 
society—these became the inspiration of the poets. Even in the 
age of Wordsworth the romantic poets indulged in unrealistic 
imagination and gave vent to their passions and emotions; the 
very best among them, like Shelley and Keats, sought modes of 
escape from what they considered to be inevitable ills and evils 
of life and human nature. Their pessmistic note of despair was 
blatant, from which occasionally a visionary gleam of the great 
future of mankind stimulated their imagination. Victorian poetry 
too, in the hands of such stalwarts as Tennyson and Browning 
who were preachers ol noble ideals to humanity, had not the warm, 
palpitating, soothing, comforting, upholding message of Words¬ 
worthian poetry. Among the later Victorians, Matthew Arnold 
put his finger ou the service that Wordsworth did to humanity 
by his poetry of Nature and Man : 

“He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke and loos'd our hearts in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool* flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us and we had ease .”—Memorial Verses, 
The above lines of Matthew Arnold reveal one side of Words¬ 
worth’s greatness—^his great gift of calm, joy and consolation by a 
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perception of the order, beauty, quiet and charm of Nature. 
Another side of his greatness lies in the abiding lessons of restraint 
and self-government. "The trait that really places Wordsworth 
on an eminence above his poetic contemporaries, and ranks him, 
as the ages are likely to rank him, on a line just short of the 
greatest of all timei is his direct appeal to will and conduct. 
‘There is volition and self-government in every line of his poetry 
and his best thoughts come from his steady resistance to the 

ebb and flow of ordinary desires and regrets' (Hutton).That 

would seem to be his true distinction and superiority over men 
to whom more had been given of fire, passion, and ravishing 
music" (Morley), 

Q. 6. Examine critically Wordsworth's treatment of 
Nature. Give appropriate references. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1964] 
Ans. See Answer to Q. 1, Para 1 (i)—(iii). 


(174) SEE WAS A PHANTOM OP DELIGHT 

(WORDSWORTH) 

Special Introduction to the Poem 

A. Composition : The poem was written in 1804 and pub¬ 
lished in the Poems of 1807. Wordsworth had married Mary 
Hutchinson of Penrith in 1802. 

B. Mary Hutohinaon : Wordsworth knew her from 
childhood, she being his cousin and fellow pupil in a school for 
children. When she grew to be a young woman, she became friend 
and fellow-student of Wordsworth's sister Dorothy. It was at 
this stage that she must have attracted the poet's attention. De 
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Quinoey notes that she was “neither handsome nor even oomely," 
bat attracted Wordsworth by her “charms of sweetness all bat 
angelic, of simplicity the most entire, womanly self-respect and 
purity of heart.*' At first sight she was. of coarse, ideally beauti¬ 
ful to the poet. 

C. Anlysis of the thoughts in the poem : The three 
stanzas taken together represent Wordsworth's idea of a perfect 
woman in three aspects. 

(i) In the first stanza the girl, before he married her, is 
represented ai an ideally romantic vision of 'radiant graciousness'. 

(ii) In the second stanza, she is represented as a wife—a 
sweet sharer of domestic life with her husband. 

(iii) In the third stanza, her worth as a moral and thought¬ 
ful being, able to comfort and advise her husband is 
brought out. 

Q. 1. Give the substance of Wordsworth's poem, 
beginning “She was a phantom of delight." 

The girl whom Wordsworth was to marry when first seen by 
him appeared to be a lovely vision that flashed upon his eyes for 
a moment and disappeared. Her dark bright eyes, her dusky brown 
hair, her lively slender, physical form and cheerful light gait 
were such as to charm, surprise and captivate the heart of any 
young man at first sight (St. 1). 

When the poet came to know her more intimately in the 
early stage of her wifehood, he saw that she was not only a 
lovely vision but a woman of flesh and blood with household 
virtues. She moved about doing her household duties in a cheer¬ 
ful spirit and with a face which indicated the purity of her heart 
since her virgin days. He discovered that she could enter into 
all the common feelings of humanity, and be affected, like all 
human beings, by petty joys and sorrows of ordinary huccukn 

lu.. /ai. n\ 
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On further acquaintance with his wife (after more than two 
years of her married life) the poet has gained an insight into 
the moral and intellectual excellence of his wife. She is a thought¬ 
ful creature with a seriousness in her character given her by 
her sense of the responsibility of wifehood and of the transi¬ 
toriness of earthly life. Thus there is in her a combination 
of perfect womanhood and angelic radiance of the soul. 

Q. 2. Attempt a brief critical appreciation of Words¬ 
worth's poem **She was a phantom of delight", pointing out 
how far it is a representative poem of Wordsworth. 

Ans. The poem, short as it is, shows many of the most marked 
characteristics of Wordsworthian poetry ; and as such may be taken 
as a fairly representative product of his genius. 

(f) First, it is a love poem and it is also romantic in spirit. As a 
love poem it is characteristically Wordsworthian. Wordsworth both 
by his nature and the rigorous restraint he exercised on the passions 
and emotions of the heart was hardly fitted to write anything which 
we generally take to be love poetry. Even in his ‘Lucy* poems, in 
spite of the genuinely felt erotic emotion, the spirit of the romantic 
love flows only as an undercurrent; he has not the abandon of a 
Shelley or a Keats or a Byron under this primary feeling of the 
human heart. Wordsworth is no doubt, a romantic poet, but his 
romanticism never sweeps his feet off the ground of decorum 
and moral dignity. He opens the poem by presenting a highly 
romantic vision of the girl—she is to his eyes not merely a girl of 
flesh and blood*; she is *a phantom of delight/ a lovely apparition* 
'an image gay'. But as the poem progresses the pitch is lowered 
and the tune is keyed down till the 'phantom* becomes a woman 
indeed, with those common intellectukl and moral qualities which 
make her *at best an ideal wife. He writes here as in so many 
other places with a careful regard for his creed, "The Gkids 
approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul." 
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(n) Secondly, in the }K7ezn we see illustrated another characte¬ 
ristic feature of his attitude to life. Life, to Wordsworth, is real ; 
life is earnest. He plants his foot-steps firmly on life as it is and 
the world in which we live ; and if he soars high, he always 
keeps, like his skylark, his heart and eye fixed on the dewy 
ground. He lets his imagination play round the real, till the real 
is endowed with “the light that never was on sea or land." 

{iii) Thirdly,-Wordsworth is not a dreamer where the vital 
interests of life are concerned. What will a man do with a wife who 
is simply and only a ‘phantom* or a ‘vision* ; she must be nourished 
on ‘human nature's daily food,' If she is to be valued and api)re- 
ciated as a wife, she must be one who is ‘nobly planned to warn, 
to comfort and command.' If she retains 'something of angelic 
light* she must be a ‘woman* too. 

(iv) Fourthly, we find in the poem another characteristic of 
Wordsworthian poetry. The language is plain and simple. The 
vocabulary gives us no difficulty. He writes in keeping with his 
favourite theory that ‘the language of poetry is the language of 
prose with metre superadded.' The theory where it is cons¬ 
ciously followed makes his lines dull and his expressions un¬ 
appealing ; but where he writes out of spontaneous overflow, as he 
says, of powerful feelings as in the opening stanza of this poem, 
the language, though direct and simple, is marvellously beautiful. 
But in the latter part of the jKiem he grows argumentative and his 
language loses the power of appeal to the heart. The expression 
‘the pulse of the •machine* and the dull catalogue of human 
virtues, ‘Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill* are so dull 
because of his failure to distinguish the language of poetry from 
that of prose. Yet the poem as a whole shows a simplicity of 
structure, not usually found in romautio poetry. The three stanzas 
are built upon three successive views of the some woman. The 
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thoughts presented are not at all dlffioult to follow, while the light 
ootO'Syllabic couplets trip gaily with arresting grace, representing 
as it were, the smart physical movements as well as the alert 
moral and spiritual energy of the ideal woman. 

Q 3. Bring out Wordsworth’s conception of perfect 
womanhood from your study of “She was a phantom of 
delight.* 

Ans. In the poem Wordsworth paying a tribute to his wife 
passes from 'a true of ethereal fancy to the soberness of almost 
solemn thought.* It is a record of the poet's appreciation of the 
womanly qualities of an ideal wife rather than any romantic effu¬ 
sion at her physical graces and charms. Not that the i)oet is blind 
to the physical charms of the woman or incapable of any romantic 
feelings of a husband for the external, sensuous attraction that a 
beloved wife exercises upon her husband. But the poet lays greater 
emphasis upon those household virtues of a married woman*which 
make her a worthy companion, friend and counsellor to her 
husband. He “saw her upon nearer view a spirit and a woman too.** 
By this observation the poet stirkes a realistic note as a sensible 
man who has to live a life with his wife and not to dream roman¬ 
tic fancies alluring him away from the realities of life. He had, 
at the first sight of her, been indeed whirled out of himself by a 
vision of a captiving loveliness ; but then his sober nature finds 
its full satisfaction when he by experience finds the ‘phantom of 
delight* to be not really a mere phantom but a creature nourished 
on 'human nature’s daily food.' He is happy to see that his wife 
is a woman who understands life as it is and knows how much she 
can do to cheer and smooth the ordinary, day to day life of her 
husband as well as of herself by a realistic human approach to 
life. Her moral and intellectual self and the seriousness of her 
character make her a perfect woman, while the romantic charms 
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of her loveliness add graoe to that seriousness. A i)erfect woman 
is one who can preserve her angelic charm of feminine grace and 
at ttie same time take her full share of the ordinary joys and 
sorrows of life. She alone is ‘companion meet for her husband*. 
Such a woman has ‘a fervent, not ungovernable, love.’ 

Q. 4. Compare “She was a phantom of delight” with 
Byron’s “She walks in beauty” as tributes to noble woman- 
hood. 

Ans. See Notes on Byron’s Poem. 

Notes, ExplanatIons, Comments, etc. 

St. 1. Summrry. When the poet first saw the girl whom 
we was to marry afterwards, she flashed before his eyes as a lovely 
vision. She had dark bright eyes, dusky brown hair ; her features 
were bright like a May morning. She moved about with light 
footsteps and she liad charms that captivated all who saw her. 

Line 1. Phantom —vision ; spirit. Phantom of delight —vision 
that charmed me with its loveliness. L, 3. Apparition—wiaion. 
LI. 3*4. A lovely apparition...mommies ornament —her figure 
appeared to me to be a beautiful vision, a spirit rather than a 
woman of flesh and blood ; and she appeared just for a moment as 
if to make that moment in my life a joy for ever, and then 
vanished from my sight. The impression of her elusive beauty 
at first sight and then the revelation of her womanly virtues (as 
described in the next two stanzas) are summed up beautifully by 
the poet thus : 

“She came, no more a phantom to adorn 
A moment, but an inmate of the heart ; 

And yet a spirit, there for me enshrined 

To penetrate the lofty and the low. —The Prelude xiv. 

L. 5. Her eyes^^Twilight fair —she had dark but bright eyes 
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looking as beautiful as stars glittering just after sunset. Her eyes 
were not grey like the average English woman’s. Poets, like 
Byron, Shelley, Browning and many others prefer ‘dark* eyes in 
women. L. 6. Like Twilight*s...hair —her hair was dusky brown 
(not golden yellow) suggesting the mixture of light and darkness at 
twilight. L. 7. All things else about her —all the other features of 
her form than her eyes and hair. Her complexion which was 
fair and her physical shape which was slender are particularly 
referred to. Drawn from —derived from ; that is, had resem¬ 
blance to. L. 8. Maytime —bright and fresh summer season. 
Cheerful dawn —fresh, joyous spirit of rosy day-break. L. 9. A 
dancing shape —she had a bright slender, firm-built physique 
that gave her quick graceful movements. Image gay —lovely form 
that made her a picture of cheerfulness. L. 10. To haunt —to possess 
the mind of one who saw her. Once seen, she gave an unforgettable 
impression of cheerfulness and lightness. To sartle —one who 
saw her was at once agreeably surprised at her visionary beauty. 
Wylay —captivate the hearts of those who happened to see her 
‘by her exulting outside look of youth’, as Wordsworth says of 
another girl who had gladdened him. 

N. B. In the first stanza the emotion expressed is one of a 
romantic vision: the poet in these lines celebrates the physical 
charms of the girl—‘'her exulting outside look of youth”. He 
had not yet a look into her inner self. 

Ezpl. Bat all things else about.and waylay (LI. 7-10). 

In these lines of the first stanza of his poem She was a phantom 
of delight, Wordsworth celebrates the charms of the girl 
as he saw her before marriage. He caught a momentary glimpse 
of her appearance and felt a hypnotic charm. Her eyes were 
beautifully dark, shooting rays of intelligence and beaming grace 
•of physical health ; her hair was dusky brown. But all her other 
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features were comparable to the glorious, rosy beauty of an uncloud¬ 
ed day-dawn } she was, as it were, the very personification of the 
hap})y spirit of mid-summer. She had a slender, light physical 
shape, so that her footsteps were light and graceful ; she was 
the very picture of cheerfulness—looking more like a spirit of joy 
than a girl of flesh and blood. The impression that her angelic 
physical form and her light movements gave to one who saw 
her was so strong that it took x^ossession of one's mind 
and gave one a pleasant shock of wonder ; and it at once fascinated 
one so much as to overx)ower one's heart by the ‘radiant gracious- 

ness’ of her person and her cheerful mobility. 

Comment. The lines are couched in the true sprirt of romanticism. 
They celebrate tho charm of the exteriors of a lovoly young girl without 
any reference to her moral or intellectual qualities ; but the cheerfulness and 
natural gaiety of a healthy young girl are suggestive enough of the inner 
potentiality of the spirit, which is brought out in the rest of the poem. 
Lovers of romantic love poetry may wish that Wordsworth might continue 
and end the poem in the spirit in which he begins it. Picture-making 
power of the poet is in evidence in this luminous romantic picture of 
the girl. 

St. 2. Summary. On closer acquaintance with the girl 
after marriage the xx)et came to know to his entire satisfaction 
that she had all the domestic virtues and common feelings of 
humanity which go to make a perfeet woman. 

Line 11. Upon nearer view —on closer acquaintance, when 
she became my wife. L. 12 A spirit and...too —not only a 
‘phantom of delight*—a visionary figure of joy— but also a real 
woman with all the accomplishments of perfect human character. 
L. 13. Sousehold motions —movements as she busied herself in 
doing domestic work as mistress of the house as a married woman. 
Light —smart and cheerful. Free —free from, unhampered by, 
shyness or diflidence, often found in a married woman in the 
first stage in her husband's household. L. 14. Steps —movements.. 
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Steps of virgin liberty —lighfc and easy movements of a woman who, 
recently married, had not yet learnt by experience the curbs and 
cares of the mistress of a family. She yet preserved the spirit of 
freedom she had enjoyed in her virigin state. L. 16. Sweet records 
—stamp of a happy and virtuous life of maidenhood. Promises as 
sweet —indications of a future, equally happy and blameless. 
LI. 15-16. A countenance in which...sweet —her lovely Innocent 
face indicated that in her virgin state her life was happy and 
blameless and also that her future life would be as good as her 
past life. L. 17. A creature —that is, she was a real woman. 
Not too bright or good —neither too delicately superfine nor too 
ethereally virtuous. Here Wordsworth modi6es the suggestion 
which his phrases ‘phantom of del^ht’ and ‘lovely apparition* 
might carry. L. 18. For human nature*s daily food —^to satisfy 
the common demands of human nature in day to day family life. 
See next Expl. L. 19. Transient sorrows —petty annoyances of 
worldly life which are unavoidable but make no deep lasting 
impression: sorrows and troubles of everyday life. Simple 
wiles —innocent artifices, jests, tricks natural to a vivacious 

woman. L. 20. Praise, blame . smiles —^that is, as a human 

creature, she had common human feelings and was affected by 
what pleases or displeases everybody who has to live a life in the 
world as it is. 

Expl. A creature not too bright.and smiles (U. 27-20) 

In the second stanza of the poem on his wife, Wordsworth 
says that on some acquaintance with the girl after his marriage 
he was glad to find in her the common womanly virtues. Had 
she been only *a phantom of delight’—'a lovely apparition* only, 
she would not make an ideal woman as a wife. Overlaying and 
modifying his vision of beauty came his gratifying perception of 
the womanly virtues of his wife. She was a woman who was 
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neither so superfine in her angelic charms nor so full of ethereal 
virtues as to make her unfit to satisfy those demands of human 
nature which a man expects of his wife in the daily intercourse of 
domestic life. He was glad to see that she was as much human 
as any other liuman creature. The little joys and sorrows of life 
which are found to come in the ordinary course of life affected 
her for a brief time and then passed away. She delighted in iretty 
womanly tricks and jokes and felt the impact of jiraise and blame ; 
she reacted to love and kisses ; she also shed tears of transient 
sorrow when blamed ; she smiled when words of praise were 
spoken to her. She was not an angel above the touch of }>etty human 
senibilities. 

Comment. These lines give us an idea of Wordsworth's realistic attitude 
to life. A wife—help ^moet' for a man—must be a sharer iu the household 
life of her husband. What will a man do with a wife who remais for ever 
a 'lovely apparition' only ? The romance of married life is consecrated half 
to idealization and half to realization. The phrase 'human nature's daily 
food has been found fault with—because of its dull prosaic association. 
Nevertheless, Wordsworth's expression has passed into the treasury of 
English quotations, 

< 

St. 3. Summary. On further and deeper acquaintance the 
poet came to perceive her intellectual and moral qualities which 
made her the perfect woman,—a wife able to warn, comfort and 
command her husband. At the same time he perceived some¬ 
thing angelic in her soul. 

Line 21. And nour-~on fuller familiarity after more than two 
years of married life. He had by this time preceived the spiritual 
contents of her nature. Ey& serene —calm, clear insight. The word 
‘serene’ suggets both ‘unclouded judgement* and the poet*s ‘calm 
sense of satisfaction'. ‘Serenity*, that is, joyous tranquillity is the one 
feeling that Wordsworth values moiat in the working of the heart. 
L. 22. Very pulse of the machine —inner workings of her soul; 
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the spiritaal and moral forces which acting within shape the 
outward conduct of a person and the person’s attitude to life. The 
living human organism consisting of body, mind and soul is here 
compared to an intricate piece of machinery ; and the inner forces 
of spiritual and moral ideas that govern the whole being are 
compared to the ‘pulse’, i.e., the energy that makes a machine work. 
This metaphor of a ‘machine’ has been condemned by critics as 
prosaic, unimaginative and gross. But see comment under next 

Ezpl. L. 23. A being . breath —a woman who is serious in 

her thoughts. L. 24. A traveller . death —one who always keeps 

in her mind the transitory character of life, and hence shapes her 
conduct in the light of lasting spiritual ideals. Life is a brief 
journey between birth and death and its use lies not in the pursuit 
of material gains or sensual pleasures but in the cultivation of the 
spirit in man. "Wheeler says, “I take the line to mean that her 
interests were divided between spiritual and temporal concerns”. 
See next Expl. L. 25. Temperate will —that is, she is careful to 
keep her will within reasonable bounds. She is accommodating in 

her personal likes and dislikes. L. 26. Endurance _patience. 

Strength —persistence in what is right. L. 27. Nobly planned — 
created by Nature with the ideal of making a woman endowed with 
the best virtues. L. 28. Warn —admonish others ( her husband 
particularly ) when going wrong. Command —^guide and direct in 
the right course when one is in doubt. L. 29. Yet a Spirit still — 
though she is perfect as a woman with the highest womanly 
virtues, she sheds divine radiance by the purity and grandeur of 
her soul. L. SO. Angelic light —divine radiance. 

Expl. And now 1 see...and death (LI. 21-24) 

[ a. u. B. A. Hons. 1967 ; B. U. B. A. Hons. 1962 ] 

In the third and last stage of his growing acquaintance with 
his wife, Wordsworth had a clear insight into the spiritual aspects 
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of her being. With an unprejudicetl mind he was satipfied to perceive 
the very inner workings of the living organism presented by his 
wife. As an intricate piece of machinery is set to work by the 
supply of energy, the human organism is made to live, move and 
have its being by the inner moral and spiritual forces. And be 
perceived what these forces were in the case of his wife. She was 
always conscious of the great fact of mortality and lived a life in 
which to improve the soul by high moral and spiritual thoughts 
while at the same time taking full interest in her earthly duties. 

Comtnetit. This love poem of Wordsworth, if it can at all to bo called 
such, ends in a moral, intellectual and, finally, spiritual sublima'ion of hts 
■wife. The poet’s conception of‘perfect womanhood’ is in keeping -ivjth bis 
high moral and spiritual outlook on life. At the same time bo does not be¬ 
little his wife’s virtues as a companion to warn and comfort him. She is a 
woman and a spiri too ; and here Words.worth’s thought is in the same lino 
as in his appreciauon of Milton ; Milton’s ‘soul was like a star and d-welt 
apart’, and yet he 'lay on himself the lowliest duties’. His skylark is hot only 
an “ethereal minstrol" but also is the type of hum? n wisdom “true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” In the midst of such elevntidg thoughts, 
Wordsworth’s lack of artistic taste launches him into such an a'wkward 
expression as 'pulse of the machine’ “It is a jar to the mind” observes 
Hutton, “to stumble over this machine in the midst cf such a poem”. 
Iiambcrn also remarks, “No poet but Wor dsworth would ever, in love and in 
a love poem, have thought or spoken of a lovely girl as a piece of machii e 
(line 2^). That Hamlet dos so, sneeringly, of his own too solid fiesh {Hamlet 
Il.ii. 124), only makes the matter worse. But Wordsworth had a tl eory 
which he somtimes forced into his poetry that there is no essential difference 
between the language of poetry and the ordinary language of prose”. 



(208) ODE TO DUTY 
(W. WOSDSWORTH) 

Special Introduction to the Poem 

A. OtJMPOSiTlON. The poem ms comiiosed in 1805 and first 
appeared in the volume of Poems 1807. Wordsworth, it seems, was 
particularly mindful of attaining perfection in formulating his basic 
moral conception of life, because in subsequent editions, be made 
alterations'bere and there in the poem. The present text "shows 
many variations from the original.” 

B. Wordsworth’s note : a motto to suit. Wordsworth 
in a note gives us an idea of the origin of the feeling which urged 
him to formulate his creed about ‘duty’. A serious, moral-minded 
man, he was always keeping watch upon bis inwards, that is, 
spiritual self. His wife and sister knew the stuff of which his inner 
being was made* "Many and many a time”, he says in the note, 
"I have been twitted (i e., jestingly reproached) by my wife and 
sister for having forgotten thii dedication of myself to the stem 
law-giver. Transgressor (t,e., sinner) indeed I have been, from 
hoar to hour, from day to day, 1 would fain hope, however, not 
more flagrantly (i. notoriously) or in a worse way than most of 
my tuneful brethren” (i.e.,) other poets. 

His moral egotism was not satisfied till in the 1837 edition he 
added to the jx>em a Latin motto, meaning "No longer good by 
resolve but reaching by habit this goal that not only can I do right, 
but that I cannot do otherwise than right”. The motto brings out 
the poet's high ‘moral ideal of reaching a state of mind by constant 
self-discipline so that his own will and the promptings of a sense of 
duty would be in perfect agreement. 
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C. Analysis op the thoughts in the poem, (i) Duty 
is a moral command, because a sense of duty implies the prompting 

9 

of conscience, which gives the right direction in difficult circums¬ 
tances of moral judgement, (ii) That perfect mental state in 
which a man does the right thing because to do the right is pleasant 
to him is a good substitute for a sense of duty, (iii) The ])oet 
has so long relied ui)on this substitute but now deliberately 
s ubmits himself to the stern guidance of duty, (iv) The power 
and grace of duty soften her sternness, (v) Duty is identified with 
eternal law, which governs the universe, (vi) He commends 
himself to her guidance, so that he may live an upright life in the 
light of truth. 

Q. 1. Bring out the central idea of Wordswarth's “Ode 
to Duty". 

Ans. In man’s nature there are inherent weaknesses which 
make him hesitai't in difficult situations to do the right by rising 
above fear, tenptation and baffling threat of evil. A conscious 
and firm determination to do the right in such situations can give a 
man’s soul a sense of triumphant'calm. There are a few happy 
spirits who by natural iustinct of unconscious goodness do the 
right and are therefore free from any inward spiritual struggle. 
But even such spirits may fall into error and be led astray from the 
path of vritue. So the best course for all—even for those who have 
not erred and do not suffer from any regret or disturbance in the 
soul— is to impose upon themselves the hard task of living up to 
the dictates of vritue. The path of vritue is a thorny path but 
those who conscientiously keep to the jiath have the reward of 
inner tranquillity, for obediense to vritue is obedience to the eternal 
Law that “sustains the universe of starry worlds and breathes into 
creation the breath of life". True freedom consists in surrendering 
oneself to the noble bondage of the eternal (moral) law of which 
sense of duty in the human heart is a manifestatkm. 
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Q. 2. What is an Ode ? Analyse Wordsworth *s "Ode to 
Duty" to show its characheristics as an Ode. 

[C. U. B. A. Hons. 19711 

Or 

What are the characteristic features of the Ode ? How 
far do you find these in Wordsworth's “Ode to Duty” ? 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1967.] 

Or 

If Odes aim at an impression of elevation and spacious* 
ness in the mind of the reader, examine how far this 
central object has been attained in Wordsworth’s “Ode to 
Duty”. [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1965] 

Ans. The Ode in modern poetry is more o‘“t 0 n a rather long 
than short lyric of intense passion or emotion written in an exalted 
style and melodious tone, often in varied rhythm and intricate 
rhymes in lines of irregular length. The impression of elevation, 
dignity and spaciousness of a lyric which entitle it to be called an 
ode is associated with its form from ancient Greek times to which 
we must refer in any consideration of the character of an Ode. 

In its origin, the Ode among the Greeks was a lyrsic poem 
sung to a musical accompaniment. There were two forms of the 
Ode: one consisted of several uniform stanzas constructed on 
an elaborate metrical system ; this form came later to be known as 
the Horation Ode because of its adoption by the Boman poet Horace. 
The other was the Dorian or Ohoric Ode, designed for singfng by 
groups of voices with the three-fold structure of the stori)he, the 
anti-strophe, sung by two haU-choirs, and the final epode sung by 
the whole choir. This was the variety of the Ode adopted by the 
Attic dramatists and Pindar. Those Odes were set to music and 
suitable measures of dancing and were known as Pindaric Odes. 

In English poetry, the Horatian Ode exists in every degree o£ 
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©laboTatioD. Examples of this type are provided by Wordsworth's 
Ode to Duty, Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, Keats's Ode to a 
Nightingale, and the more elaborate scheme of S}>en8er's Epi~ 
thalamion. The choric Odoi in its strict form, was imitated by Gray 
in his The Progress of Poesy and The Bard and by Congreve and some 
other 18th century ].x)ets and later by Matthew Arnold and Swinburne 
in their classical dramas. More frequent, however, in English 
poetry, is a third form, called the ‘Irregular Ode." Tijis form is said 
have originated in Cowleys’ failure to understand the strophic 
arrangement of the Pindaric Odes. These ‘Irregular Odes’, because 
they have continuous movement throughout, are sometimes divided 
into unequal and irregular sections in accordance with the 
transition of the thoughts of the i)oet. They consist of a succession 
of iambic lines of different lengths and varied rhythm. The theme 
is always grave,—being religious, moral, philosojihical or national 
exultation. "Wordsworth's Immortality Ode, and Teynyson's Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of "Wellington are two among the many 
others which make supreme poetry of elevated and impressive, 
overpowering effusions. 

For Analysis of the Ode to Duty See Q. 3 and Answer and 
for its impression of elevation and siaciousness See Q. 4 and 
Answer (below). 

Q. 8. Give the substance of Wordsworth's'Ode to Duty* 

[0. U. B. A. 19^0, 1922] 
Or 

Show the connexion of ideas in Wordsworth's 'Ode to 
Duty’. [O' U. B. A. 1927] 

Or, 

Give an analysis of the ‘Ode to Duty'. [0. U. B. A. 1937] 

Ans. Duty is first described in her nature and function. A 
ytnpA of duty means the perception of the dictate of conscience 
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which is an echo of the command of Gk>d in the human heart, Under 
the guidance of this prompting of conscience, and following it up 
in conduct the human heart can find peace by doing the right 
whenever there is a conflict between right and wrong, and fear 
and tem])tation seek to overpower the human will (St 1 *)• 

There are some men whose inner nature is so fortunately 
constituted that they do the right out of a noble virtuous instinct. 
Yet such happy souls may happen to slip into moral error ; and, 
therefore, they too will do well to put themselves under the 
guidance of duty (St. 2 and 3^. 

The poet himself has such genial instinct of virtue ; and 
through inexperience and self-confidence he has not so long oared 
to shape his conduct of life by a conscious obedienc to the dictates 
of duty. But he will no longer allow himself so much freedom ; 
he will now deliberately put himself under the control of 
Duty (St. 4). 

The reason for such surrender to the control of Duty is not 
that he regrets having done anything morally wrong or that he has 
lost peace of mind by indulgunce in unregulated passions : the 
reason is that he is sick of the unregulated freedom of will which 
raises at times casual impulses in him. He must henceforth attain 
mental and moral equilibrium (St. 5). 

[Bringing out bis conception of the function and nature of 
duty and*the relation of his own inner self to it in the first five 
stanzas, the poet rises to a higher and nobler level of thought 
identifying Duty with Law in the next stanza]. 

Duty is a severe and stern-looking deity imposing on her devotee 
strict obedience to moral principles, but her face has that sort of 
the kindest expression of approval which shines forth from God. 
Himself. Obedience to her is rewarded by the calm joy of inner 
satisfaction and peace of the soul. "Erom her emanate not only 
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moral but physical law—^the beauty of nature and the order of the 
universe.*’ (St. 6). 

[The poet ends with a declaration of complete self-surrender to 
the “noble bondage** and guidance of Duty.] 

The poet will no more vacillate owing to moral weakness. With 
conscious knowledge of what he is, humbling himself before the 
awful power, he places himself under the strict disciidine of 
Duty, knowing that true liberty can be possible to a man who by 
following reason and truth sacrifices his *uncharte)-*d freedom*. 

Q, 4. Give -your own estimate of Wordsworth's *Ode 
to Duty* [0, U. B. A. 1927] 

Or 

Give an analysis of *0de to Duty* and add a critical 
appreciation of the poem. [C. U. B. A. 1937] 

AnS. The poem Ode to Duty is a moral-philosophical ix)em, 
oharncteristic of Wordsworth who^e outlook on life is strictly moral 
and to whom the conduct of life means so much to the indi¬ 
vidual. The philosophy of duty that he teaches us here is quite 
sound ; for here he speaks of the very spiritual basis of life which 
is a moral one. Yet the poem is read and appreciated by lovers of 
ix>6try not because of the soundness of its philosoj[)hy ; there is 
much better poetry in the passionate and emotional effusions of 
Shelley and Byron which are untouched by any moral or ethical 
ideas. Ode to Dutiy is appreciated because in it the poet has 
given to the abstract idea of duty a living, concrete shape imlsating 
with life and beauty. Here are some very effective romantic 
elements in the poem. The beauty of both sternness and benignity 
makes Duty a deity as much ‘terrible and dear* as Shelley's 
Spirit of Night. Secondly, the poem deserves high praise because of 
the insight it gives into the inner self of the poet more than it 
brings home to us a sense of the urgency of being dutiful in our 
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own lives. "The chief excellence of the poem, in its moral bearings, 
consists in the absolute spontaneousness of its 'good con ession' that 
Duty is the one thing that gives dignity to life. The poet does not 
speak of the excesses into which human nature falls when apart 
from such a guide, but of omissions : 

‘I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray.* 

It is in the 'quietness of thought* that be rex)udiates the ‘unchar¬ 
ter’d freedom* which tires, and demands instead tne liberating 
yoke of that subjection which is at once victory and law. 

—Aubrey de Vere 

The soundness of its philosophy and the personihcstion, that is, 
the effective concrete presentation of an abstract idea, together 
with the good confession of the i)oet about himself, and chiefly, 
the imaginative height reached in noble romantic concei-tion that 
the ix)et reaches in identifying Duty with the universal Law, 
mike the ijoem mtlier romantic than merely a moral sermon. But 
there is no esoai)e from the impression that the poem in its weaker 
parts is only "a sermon in verse, like Longfellow’s Psalm of Life^ 
bub more profound in thought and more impresRive in language. 
Though a noble sermon, it is not a high imaginative creation, and 
therefore it is not a great poem. In one stanza cnly in which he 
sees, and shows us, Law as the eternal principle of the universe, 
preserving order and beauty in every part of it that this poem 
lives and moves and has its being in our hearts” ( Lamborn). The 
conception only at places rises high indeed in romantic imagination 
and shosvs, after all, that poetry to Wordsworth was the sponta¬ 
neous expression given to stiarpened sensibilities. 

But when all is said and done and full appreciation is extended 
to the poem for treating with imagination and elevation a moral 
theme, Wordsworth’s egotism and argumutative vein in support of 
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hifl thesis are too jarring at plaoes to make the poem a great Ode. 

A lurking strain of self-justification and self-excuse creates a drag 

uj)on the ele\'ation and spaciousness "which wo might expect of a 
great Ode. 

[For Analysis. See Q. 3] 

Q. 5. It has been said that the Ode to Duty has some 
romantic elements in it. Indicate these elements with 
illustrative references. [0. U. B, A. Boris. 19G2] 

Ans. By ‘romantic elements’ in a literary piece, itarticularly in 
a j)oem, are meano those coiioejjtions or litoi ary exi'ressions which 
are characterised by high imagination and sharpened sensibilities, 
making for picturequeness or beauty or idealism in imaginative vision. 
Though the tiieme of Wordsworth’s Odd io Duty in mainly centred 
in moral and s}ai itual discipline of the human soul compelling 
and directing tlie conduct of man, Wordswoith rises to an elevated 
conception of Duty as the voice of cousoience within the human 
heart which “stands to us as part of that mighty power that sustains 
the universe of starry worlds and breathes into creation the breath 
of life." Such a highly imaginative conception insidred, as it were, 
by a s])iritual vision and embracing in a sweep the inner self of 
man and the external creation, is certainly romantic enough—more 
remantio than the most romantic of poets has ever dreamed in his 
finest frenzy. 

The conception of Duty as the ‘stern daughter of the Voice of 
Ood* witlPmilch the poem opens could occur only to a highly 
romantic imagination. The expression in a few words characterises 
the difiioult nature of duty as al-o the origin of its sense in the 
human heart—it is the silent but irresistible dictate of conscience 
through which God’s “relentless power speaks to the human heart.*' 
This is no mechanical, lifeless capitalised j^ersoaification of the 
eighteenth century poets—but flashes out form the poet’s flaming 
imagination. 
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Of the romantic elements that elevate the poem to one of the 
loftiest idealistic concepbioo, the one in which Wordsworth dreams 
of the days of jierfect hapijiness in human society when "serene will 
be our days and bright, and happy will our nature be," ranks him as 
no less a dreamer than Shelley dreaming of the millennium. Words¬ 
worth pictures to himself and carries the picture alive into our 
hearts by his ‘tranquil conception’ of the days "when love will be 
an unerring light and ioy its own security.” 

The loftiest reach of romantic conception in the poem, however, 
is attained when the i oet attributes to Duty the stern Law-giver, 
the ‘benigrant grace* of God Himself when Duty is satisfied 
with her votary, 

"Flowers laughing in their beds are a beautiful living symbol of 
the joy attending on obedience to Law" ; the stars keep their wonted 
course, and the sky from the day of first creation untiringly holds 
them on its breast in obedience to the universal Law which they 
are glad to observe. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasurable psychical profit to the reader 
to note that all these "romantic elements" are not scattered in the 
poem as so many purple patches, but that they are co-ordinated to 
form an impressive whole held together by the poet's lyrical 
self confession and ardent desire to live as Duty's bondman 
in the lii>ht of truth. 

Q. 6. "Every great poet is a teacher. I wish to be 
considered as a teacher or as nothiog'*. In the light of this 
statement of Word worth examine the contents of his "Ode 
to Duty** 

A ns. See Paras 1 & 2 in Answer to Q, S in Introduction 
to Wordsworth Pp. 25-29. 

Q. 7. Write short note on : 

Sterii*daughter of the Voice of God. [ 0. IJ. B. A. Hons. 1963 J. 

ALaar .^JiTordsworth personifies ‘Duty* as the stern daughter of 
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the Voice of God. 'Voice of God* means command of God and 
‘daugiiter* means echo. “The relation between God's command, that 
is, .Moral Law and an im{)elling sense of duty felt in the human 
conscience is the same as between Mother and Daughter—the ori¬ 
ginal sound being viewed as the mother and the reverberation or 
secondary sound, the dau[,hter.—*' De Quincey. Therefore, in the 
expression ‘Stern daughter of the Voice of God’, sense of Moral Law 
seated in the conscience is personified as an august, unrelent¬ 
ing deity whose relation to God is the same as is the relation of 
a daughter to her mother. God is the supreme Spiritual Power 
that governs the elements of external nature as well as the 
inner self of man, working thromgh conscience ; and dictates 
of conscience know no compromise} hence Duty is ‘stern’. 

Bee also note on line 1 below. 

[Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the eminent living scholar and historian in 
his recent article Looking for a Gleam of Light asserts, “Gonsoien> 
tiousness in work in the present industrial, techincal world is the 
only ho^je of mankind”. He echoes Wordsworth’s philosophy of 
Duty in the clearest terms : “The claim of conscience is 
absolute, because conscience is the imperative voice of the ultimate 
spiritual reality to which every human being is accountable.... 
Ultimate spiritual reality ? Why not juat say God ?‘* ' 

Notes, Explanations, Comments etc. 

St. 1. Summary. Sense of duty arises from man's couscienoe 
through which the command of God is communicated. By acting in 
obedience to this moral sense in the human heart, man is freed from 
the hesitation that disturbs his mind in the conflict between right 
and wrong ; thus the human heart wins moral victory over fears and 
temptations. 

Line 1. SUrn —strict, uncompromising. —echo. 

Voice of God—oonsciencd in man. Daughter of the W f flfe ihu- 
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English equivalent of a Hebrew expression : the original sound is 
viewed as the mother and the echo, or secondary sound, as its daugh¬ 
ter. Stern dmighUr of the voice of Qod —Our sense of duty arises from 
conscience; coscience is that inner moral perception in us which 
catches the command of God. Sense of duty is personifiied here as a 
deity. Slie is ‘stern* in the sense that duty demands strict compliance 
and knows no cornproraifo. One must do one’s duty or fail to do one’s 
duty ; there is no lialf and half business in duty. Doty, therefore, is 
here very correctly described as consisting in strict obedience 
to the dictates of conscience. L. 2. In this connexion, Turner’s 
note on the word ‘Duty’ as used here is very useful ; “Perhaps 
Conscience exjiresses more clearly than ‘Duty* Wordsworth’s 
meaning. We are accastoincd to regard Duty rather as a code of 
right actions than a iX)wer within us constraining our conduct.** If 
that name thmi love —if the name ‘Duty* is suitable to denote, 
by way of Pt'vsonincation, that abstract principle in the human 
heart which I (the ixret) have in mind. In classical myths there 
are vaiious names of the same deity (for example, the moon-goldess 
is Aitemis, Diana, Tleoat^*, Ijuna, etc.), and the deity should be 
add ressed by that name wliich is most appropriate to the occasion. 
Milton lias used the ox])vession ‘hoarest thou rather' in the same 
sense m P. D. I FI. % “Hearest thou rather the pure ethereal stream**, 
in addressing ‘Lir,ht.’ L. 3. Who art a light to guide — 
Duty is the light of conscience to direct us in the ijath of right 
conduct. LI. 3-4. A rod to check the erring —Duty checks and 
controls by threats of jainishment those who go astray (erring) 
from the path of virtue. Beprove —chastise (the erring). In 
LI. 5-6 are mentioned further functions of Duty. These are her 
‘ijositive’ functions, L. 6. Who are victory —who gives a man the 
sense of moral triumph. Law —Duty, again, exercises the power 
of moral law on us. L. 6. Empty —imaginary. Overawe —alarm» 
overpower with fear. L. 7. Vain —foolish, rewipiaiiorw—delu- 
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sions *f objects that lead astray. See Bxpl. L. 8. Calm*st —set at 
rest. Weavy strife —vexatious inner struggle between right and 
wrong. Frail humanity —mankind with their natural moral 
weakness. 

Expl. Thou, who* art victory and law.frail humanity. 

(LI. 5-8) 

In the opening stanza oi his Ode to Duty Wordsworth describes 
the nature and function o£ duty. Duty is personiliod as a deity 
representing the mge of conscience. In these lines are mcntioriod 
the important positive functions of Duty. Duty, that is, our sense of 
right, if actively pursued, gives us triumph over imaginary fears 
and foolish, delusioua by making us feel that obedience to the moral 
law at any cost is the right princijde at all times. We human beings 
are by nature morally weak, and suffer from the inner struggle 
between right and wrong. Obedience to duty alone can htlp us 
decide to do the right and set at rest the painful struggle, however 
much we may suffer from the worldly or narrow ijoint of view. 

Comment; There is hardly any poetry in these opening lines. The 
poet is enunciating a philosophic creed and is pleading in bohalf of 
Duty. However noble the philosophy, the impression given by these 
lines is one that appeals to the intellect and not to the emotions snd the 
imagination. 

St 2. SOMMARY : These are some men with souls so well 
constituted that by a natural impulse they do what is right •, so they 
may be said to follow Duty unconsciously. But they too Bomotimes 
require the conscious guidance of a sense of duty. 

Line 9. There are who —^there are some persons who. LI. 9-10 

Ash not . on them —do what is right but do not trouble to enquire 

if they are acting according to the dictates of duty. L. 10. In love 
and truth —prompted by their inherent love of what is right and 
their instinctive urge for truth. L. 11. Where no misgiving is — 
being disturbed by no doubt about the rightness of their conduct. 
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Bdy upon —let tbemselves be guided by. L. 12. Genial senses of 
youth —happy impulse towards the good and noble because their 
young hearts are pure. The sense is : Some rare and happy natures 
cheerfully consecrate themselves to duty out of pure goodness of 
heart, incidental to uns^ioilt youth. Beproaoh —self-reproach, i.e. 
sense of having done any wrong. BZoi—disgrace in moral charac¬ 
ter. LI. 14-15. Wno do thy net —who unconsciously act exactly 

according to what duty would wish them to do and do not feel 
that they are doing the right. They are actually carrying out the 
dictates of duty out of their own hapi)y impulse. L. 15. Confidence 
misplaced —^mistaken self-confidence. Power —awful deity. 'Duty* 
is a stern goddess who inspires both fear and reverence. See Expl. 

Expl. Glad hearts ! without reproach . them cast 

(O. 13-16). 

There are some few happy i)ersons, particularly youths, who are 
so pure and good in their hearts that they do what is right and 
proper not consciously and deliberately choosing what is right and 
avoiding what is wrong but by the instinctive impulse of generous 
feelings. They are ha])py souls indeed. And they have never to bear 
the imin of self-rej^roach or regret for mo**al blot in their character 
for having done what is not right and proper. But even such 
happy souls relying blindly uiion their instinctive good sense, may 
lapse by error into doing what is wrong in the belief they are doing 
what is right. If they do fail sornetirnes to do what Duty wants 
them to do, the awful deity sliould come to their rescue by making 
them conscious of her mandate. The stigma of undutifulness need 
not disgrace them, for at bottom they are devoted to Duty. 

Comment t The poet does well to recognize that duty ie best performed 
by those who have an instinctive goodness of heart and not always by 
cone ious egoism of moral prefection. it is a previlege of unnorraptod 
youth to do what is noble and virtuous by natural impulse. Wordsworth*8 
own deliberate, conscious moral austerity is less appealing to us than the 
uneonscious moral susceptibilities and impulses of Shelley. 
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St. S. Summary. The world will be a much better place to live 
in and human life and human nature more happy when men will do 
the right only out of love and joy. Even in our present imperfect 
state men may take love and joy as their guides to right conduct, 
of course, consciously taking the help of Duty when they are in 
doubt. 

Lino 17. Serene —calm, peaceful. And bright —and our days 
will also be cheerfuL L. 18, Happy —iree from jarring elements. 
Our nature —huradu nature. L. lb Uappy iniii...6c-human nature 
will indeed be blessed L. 19. Unerring guide that can never 

lead us from the path of virtue i.e. duty. When love is an unerring 
light —the idea is this : At present our human nature is such that 
our love i.e, liking, is not always a safe guide to right action. It is 
rather unpleasnnt to us to do duties by hard restraint upon 
ourselves. But if we can inprove our nature so perfectly that 
we may love only those actions which are also morally good, it 
will be a happy day for mankind. L. 20 Security —“safeguard 
against doing wrong'*. Joy.,.security —“when our finding joy in an 
action shall become a i)roof of its being right". That is, when only 
that action which is morally jubtified will also be the source of 
jog to us. Today, the j :>y we find in doing a thing is not its own 
security i. e., our joy is not always morally sound. 

Expl. Serene will be our days.own security 

(LI. 17-20). [ 0. U. B. A. 1924 ]. 

In speaking of the nature and function of Duty, Wordworth des¬ 
cribes her as a stern goddess who by reproof and ohabtisement 
keeps the weak and erring in the path of what is right and morally 
sound. At the*same time, he speaks of some good-natured young 
persons who by the inner noble impulse of their hearts do the right 
without knowing and feeling that they are doing duties. In this 
connexion, the poet says that if all persons could be guided by 
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instinct and impulse to do what is right, men would make a heaven 
on earth. Today we do what we love to do, not because what we 
love to do is always morally sound but because our thoughtless 
passions are gratified : today we find joy in actions which are not 
morally sound ; the joiy being morally unsound is ‘insecure’ that 
is, brings misery and regret as its consequence. The j)oet rises to an 
imaginative conception of some iK)ssible future of the humau society 
when men may enjoy morally untroubled minds and find no inner 
conflict. Such a happy future will be possible when love will be a 
guide to right action and what v;e love (like) to do will be the same 
as that which we ought to do. When wo shall find joy in doing 
such morally sound actions by instinct, the joy being morally sound 
will leave no trail of regret. “In that golden age findi-’g joy in an 
action shall become a proof of its being right”, and our thirst for joy 
and obedience to moral law will be identical. 

Comment; These four lines make high imaginative peotry of romau' 
tic concf^’ption. Here Wordsworth rises almost as high as Shelley in the 
conception of the millonnium. In these li es there is more of siiggcstijn 
than of the dull argument of a moralist in which the poem abounds. 

L. 21. A blissful course may hold —may lead a morally clean, 
happy life. L. 22. Even now —even in this imperfect earthly life of 
ours as it is today. L. 23. Not unwisely bold —not foolishly relying 
too much ui)on their own good sense. L. 24. Jn the spirit —according 
to the general principles. This creed —^this doctrine, namely that 
their love is an unerring guide and their joy is its own security. L.24. 
yet seek...support —since human nature is yet so weak and imperfect 
such genial spi)’its will do well to throw themselves on the strict 
guidance of Duty. According to their need —whenevor they feel sur#^ 
that their impulses cannot* be wholly depended upon. N. B. In 
the whole poem, the poet’s stand is on critical moral judgement as 
guide to action and not so much on instinct or inpluse. The next 
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stanza as well as the last show Wordsworth movr as a deliberate 
critical (hence, prosaie) moralist than a poet of imagination and 
inspired feelings. 

St 4. Summary. Because of youthful self-confidence 
and inexperience, the poet, loving freedom of action, has so long 
depended ui)on his impulses ; thus he has often ixjstijoned doing 
what a sense of duay dictated him to do. But now he proi)Oses 
to guide himself strictly by the mandates of duty. 

Line 25. Loving freedom —preferring to follow my own 
impulses rather than pub any restraint ui)on myself. Untried —■ 
inexperienced ; that is, not having any experience of the clash 
between duty and impulse. L. 26. No sport...gust —though not 
swept off my feet by violent rush of impulses or {)a8sions. Sport 
—plaything. Gust —rush of i>a3sion or impule, suddenly rising 
in the heart as winds rush sunddenty in nature N. B. No sport... 
random gust —Wordsworth often mars his poetry by such i>leading 
in behalf of himself. He is a moralist who wonld not allow bis 
readers to have any misgiving about his moral claanliness. L. 27. 
Yet being..,guide —yet relying wholly upon my impulses for my 
conduct in life. L. 28. Blindly —that is, without considration, 
Beposed iny trust —have been too much self-confident. L, 30. 
Timely mandate —command of duty given in the right time. 
Deferred —postponed, put off. L. 31. In smoother walks to, stray — 
to do what is agreeable and pleasant rather than follow the 
restraining dictates of duty. 

St. 5. Sqmmaby : The poet resolves to follow Duty not because 
his conscience has been disturbed or his mind seized with remorse 
for any moral lapse, but because his reason tells him to do so. He 
is vexed with unrestrained moral freedom { be would rather find the 
rest and peace of his soul by acting according to well-regulated 
moral principles.^ 

5 
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liine 83. Through —because of. Disturbance of my soul — 
agitation felt in the conscience (for not having done my duty). 
L. 34. Compunction —remorse, rei»entance (for moral laxity). 
Wrought —produeed in the conscience by a sense of moral lapse Ii.35. 
Supplicate —beg for. Thy control —guidance of Duty, L. 36. Quietness 
of thought —calm deliberation. L. 37. Uncharter*d freedom —liberty 
not warranted by any limitations imposed dy anthority. In politics, 
true liberty is that which is bestowed by a ‘charter*, that is, a 
written grant of rights and privileges issued by an authority ; the 
charter also defines the limits of these rights and privileges. 
Freedom unregulated by a constitution or charter is not freedom ; 
it is licence. It is destructive of true liberty. So also in the 
moral world, the freedom to do whatever one likes is no real 
freedom ; freedom conditioned by moral laws is true freedom. 
‘Unoharter’d freedom*, therefore, means ‘liberty not sanctioned and 
controlled by conscience*. Tires —becomes sickening. L. 38. 
WeigJvt^pT&BaxLve. Chance desires —casual impulses. L. 3J. Hopes — 
desires for peace and calm of mind. Change their name —be fixed 
on different objects. L. 40. Bapojc—calm of mind (by satisfying 
the conscience). 

Expl. Me this uneliarter'd freedom...the same, (LI. 87-40) 

[C.U.B.A. Hons. 1926] 

Wordsworth has nothing but praise for those noble souls who 
prompted by youthful impulses do the light without any conscious 
knowledge that they are only keeping the path of duty. He himself 
bad in his youth something of this noble impulse and did the right 
things by instinct. But he now deliberately seeks the control and 
guidance of Duty. He explains why he seeks the guidance of Duty, 
rhe decision is not due to any moral lapse in him or stings of 
oonsoienoe. He is getting sick of acting freely under the impulse 
of his own will without any regulating control exoreised 
by a deliberate sense of duty. As in politios» unchartered. 
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unregulated liberty is no liberty but lioenoe which is rather destruc¬ 
tive of true liberty, so also on the moral world, the freedom to do as 

ff 

one likes,-—even if one always does the right—is a burden on the 
soul. Casual impulses become oppressive. The poet does not like to 
be blown about by random gusts of impulses. He would feel easy and 
safe under the strict guidance of sonnd moral principles. He would 
no more, therefore, set his heart upon tliis thing and that according 
to whims of the moment, to win ])eace of mind. He would rather 
submit himself to well-defined, regulating principles of moral 
conduct and thus have constant calm of the soul. At least, he would 
try as host as he could, to obey the firm dictates of duty. 

Comment; These lines are beautifully expressive of the conflict in the 
poet’s n'.ind which makes him take a definite decision. It is worth noting 
that in these lines he does not speak of his'ofiences’but only of his omissions, 
not of any disturbnoe of his conscience but only of a sickness from the 
tyranny of impulses. But Wordsworth, really S(.eaking, is charitable to 
himself. Be did have some moral lapse in youth in his connexion with, a 
.Prench doctor’s daughter, which he always tries not to mention or even 
peohaps to remember, 

St. 6. Summary : Though duty as a disjTenser of moral laws 
looks severe, she has a gracious smile for those who can please her. 
Duty, the moral sense in the conscience of man. is a phase of that 
great universal law or order by which flowers bloom in beauty 
and fragrance and the worlds of stars move in due order. 

Line 41. Stern —strict, severe-looking. Law-giver —Duty 
who presides over the moral laws of conduct in their oi;eration 
among mankind. Yet thou dost wear —though stern and severe in 
look, Duty puts on. L. 42. Godhead*s —God's. Benignant grace — 
blissful look of kindness. Ld. 41-42. Stern Law-giver...benignant 
grace —though Duty is a stern-looking deity enforcing on her 
votaries hard moral laws, yet she puts on a kindly, pleasant look at 
her devoted votaries and this kindly look is as blissful and comfort- 
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iDg as the smile of God Himseif when He bestows His meroy on 
man. Ii. 44. Smile —happy expression of approval. LI. 43-44 Nor 

know we anything ../mcc—we do not know anything more 

beautiful than the smile on the face of Duty when she approves the 
conduct of a dutiful man. L. 45. Flowers laugh before thee— flowers 
bloom in their beauty to express their ]oy as they see Duty 
approach them. L. 46. Footing —foot-steps. Treads —follows. 
Fragrance...treads —as Duty moves on her track, fragrance (of 
blooming flowers) graces her foot-steps. Beds —plots where flowers 
are grown. N. B. These lines are high poetry and at the same time 
express a noble philosophy of large conception. Duty is conceived 
as a phase of the universal Law of Nature. Duty is one manifesta¬ 
tion of that principle in tl.e human heart which in the larger world 
of Nature is the physical law of the creation. What are moral laws 
felt within the hearts of men are Laws of Nature. Hence, Duty 
as physical Law of Nature governs the blooming of flowers in 
their due seasons scattering fragrance about. Flowery seem glad to 
feel the presence of the Law that governs their beauty and 
fragrance. See Expl. 

Compare the beautiful lines of Tennyson, celebrating the heroic 
dutifulness of the Duke of Wellington : 

**Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was way to glory”. 

He who climbs the difficult crag of duty with hands and feet- 
and reaches the top 

"Shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which oul^redden 
All voluptuous gradea-roses”. 

—Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 

Expl Stern Lawgiver I Yet thon-••footing treads 

(U. 41-46) ,[0. CT. B. A. Hon. 1969] 

In big addieeg to Doty per8oni6ed u » deity geated in the 
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conscienoe as representive of the spiritaul command of God in the 
human breast, Wordsworth pictures her as a severe-looking deity 
who knows no compromise with the weakness of her votary. She 
chastises the least laxity in obedience to her moral command. Though 
so stern and severe-looking, yet she puts on a kindly, pleasant look 
at her successful devotee like a severe schoolmistress pleased with 
her obedient pupil. To one who performs her moral behests, her 
face wears the blissful, comforting smile of God Himself when He 
bestows His mercy on frail man who has won His approval by hard 
self-discipline. To one who is blest with her grace, she appears as 
a deity round whose footsteps flowers bloom in their beauty and 
fragance to express their joy at the sight of the power whose law 
governs the blooming of flowers. Wordsworth in these lines of high 
poetry brings out the ineffablo spiritual content of a person who 
has performed his difficult duty. 

Thou —Duty as Lawgiver, i. e., the Power which appears as 
moral law to man and physical law to Nature. From wrong — 
from going astray from their orbits. Thou dost,,.wrong —it is by 
obeying your command that the stars move regularly in their orbits. 
Most ancient heavens —the heaven with all its celestial bodies. 
‘Ancient' by reference to the Bible —‘In the beginning God created 
the heaven*— Gen. I. i. Are fresh and strong —remain in their ori¬ 
ginal glory and firmness. The idea is taken from the Bible : 

‘'And God made the firmament. And God called the firmament 
Heaven. And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven. And God made two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: he made the 
stars also. And God set them in the firmament of the heaven’* 
Genesis I. T-17, 

The dome of the sky is here conceived (after Hebrew conception 
in Genesis) as a strong canopy against which the celestial bodies 
are huni 2 . rkunDare also ShakeBD6are*s Hamlet* II. ii-302 ff. 
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"...This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestioal roof fitted 
with golden fire’*. 

Expl. Flowers laugh before thee.and strong (LI. 45-48) 

[0. U. B. A. 1922 & Hods. 1909 ]. 

Wordsworth rises to a larger and more philosophical conception 
of Duty. Duty is the moral principle working through the 
conscience of men ; this moral principle is only one phase of the 
universal principle governing the orderly course of the whole 
creation. In the world of nature, this principle is the physical law. 
All objects in nature obey the guidance of the physical law of 
existence. In obedience to this fundamental principle, flowers 
bloom in their seasons and scatter fragrance. We may conceive of 
Duty or Law as a benignant Deity goddess) at whoso approach 
flowers laugh in joy and whose footsteps along the beds of flowers 
drag a trail of fragrance of the blooming flowers. In simple words, 
it is in conformity with the law of nature that flowers appear 
with their beauty and fragrance in the proper seasons. Again, in 
obedience to this fundamental principle in its another and wider 
phase, viz, the princijde of cosmic order, stars move regu¬ 
larly in their orbits without erring, and the primeval heaven with 
all its celestial bodies has^ since its creation in dateless time, 
remained as glorious and as capable to sustain those celestial 
bodies as at the beginning. 

Comment. These lines are the most magnifloent in conception as well 
as in execution in the whole poem. In them the poet rises inspired by truth 
seen in the light of vision. It is a large comprehension of “Law as thp 
eternal principle of the universe, perserving order and beauty in every part 
of it.** At the same time, as Wheeler abserves, “it is significant that the last 
lines of tnis stanza, in their magnificent rhythm and their deep-toned music, 
are incomparably the most impressive in the poem**. 

St. 7. ST7MMAB7. The poet returns to the limited concep* 
tion of Duty as a moral urge in man. He humbly places himself 
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under the guidance of Duty, as her obedient servant seeking the 
light of truth consistent with reason. 

« 

Line 49. Humbler junctions —more ordinary task j the taat 
of giving me moral guidance and not the vaster and superior tasV 
of regulating nature and controlling the stars and the universe 
Awful Power —dread Deity. L. oO. I myself command —I entrust 
myself. L. 52. Weakness —moral hesitation. L. 53. Madt 
lowly wise —made wise by learning humility. Txjwly wise* is 2 
phrase from Milton’s Par. Lost. VIII. *173. Wordworth means 
to say th it so long he was confident of his |K)wer to do the right b? 
his imi)uls 0 . Now through experienoo and sense of the tyranny 
of ‘chance desires* he has been made wise through humbleness. 
L. 5i. Spirit of self-sacrifice —willing self-surrender to the 
dictates of Duty. L. 55. Confidence of reason —belief based 
uix>n rational grounds i.e.y belief that surrender to Duty is 
approved by reason, seeing that self-confidence may lead one 
astray from the path of virtue, i.e. duty. 'Confidence of reason* is 
opposed bo ‘confidence misplaced’ of line 15. L, 56. In the light 
of truth —with clear and conscious knowledge of my iKisition ; i.e., 
fully knowing the truth about my need to be always guided by 
Duty and nob owing to *any superstitious fear that free way of 
life may cause inconvenience. Bondwaw—bondsman ; slawe. 
He will serve Duty as an humble servant not because such service 
will bring convenience or reward but because of his conviction 
that, as Tennyson writes in (Enone : 

‘^Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in soorn of consequence” 



( 211 ) 

ON TEF, EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN BEPUBLH 

(WILLIAM WORDSWORTH^ 

Special Introduction to the Poem 

A. CoMPOSli’ION. The sonnet was written in 1802 a 
publiabed in 1607. 

B The Occasion. The Republic of Venice was the old 
republican state in Euro))e. It had a long career of glorious 
dependencci spreading over some 1100 years. The state v 
conquered by Napoleon in 1797 and by the Treaty of Oampo Fora 
it was handed over to Austria. Wordsworth, like many otl 
lovers of liberty, was shocked to see the fall of the Republic befc 
the growring ambition of Napoleon. It seems that Wordswoi 
gave his reaction in this sonnet only when Napoleon threatened 
attack England (1802). The fall of Venice stirred his fear for t 
safety of his own native island. It is remarkable that Byron a 
Shelley too reacted ])a8sionahely to the fall of Venice. 

0. Brief History OP Venice. In •northern Italy ever sin 
the establishment of Roman rule, there had been a province call 
Venetia. It was a prosperous Roman province. When Attila ai 
his Huns invaded Italy in 452 A. D., the freedom-loving Roma 
(that is, Italians) of Venetia fled to the group of islands at t 
head of the Adriatic Sea and there maintained their independenc 
They made a town consisting of these small islands and gave 
the name of Venice. The town grew in power and piosperit 
The freedom-loving people made it a Republic. In the year 
began its real career as a Republic, because it was in that yei 
that the people elected their first Doge who was the chief oifiot 
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of the Bepublio. Being a town in the sea consisting of small 
islands, the people were not only safe from attacks of barbarians 
bat managed to increase their i^ower over the sea by building 
ships. Soon they dominated the Adriatic and took to trade and 
commerce with the neighbouring states. Her naval ^ower gave 
her an ascendancy in the Mediterranean. Christian powers of 
the mailnand of Europe had to recognize her naval supremacy. 
Venice took an important part in the Crusades. In the fifteenth 
century she exercised i)olitical domination over Crete, Cyprus, 
Bhodes and many other islands in the Mediterranean ; she also 
extended her sovereignty over i)arts of Greece, and some states 
in northern Italy. Her naval strength gave her great commercial 
prosperity too. She came to dominate the profitable trade between 
the East and the West. In poet Byron’s words, “The exhaustless 
East iKJured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers”. In the 
meanwhile, the Turks were growing in i)ower j after conquering 
Constantinople in 1453, the Turkish Sultans planned to attack 
western Europe by crossing the Mediterranean. The naval i)Ower 
of Venice prevented the Turkish ambition. After the discovery 
of America and the passage to India round the Cai)e of Good Hope, 
Venice as a cemmorcial power lost ground. It lingered on till 
1797 when it was conquered by Napoleon. 

D. A Sonnet. The Poem is a sonnet. A sonnet is a lyric 
that is a poem of a single personal emotion : the emotion exjiressed 
is complete within the limits of the sonnet. In structure, it consists 
of 14 lambic Pentameter lines. Perfected by Petrarch in Italy, it 
was introduced into England in the sixteenth century. 

There are two chief types of sonnet: (a) The Petrarchan or 
Italian type in which the 14 lines are divided into two stanzas, one 
of eight lines called Octave rhyming abba, abba ; another off six lines 
called Sestet rhyming ode, ede, or cd cd od. (b) The English 
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or Shakesi-)eftren type which consists of fonr quatrains and a 
couplet, rhyming abab, cdcd, efef, gg. In England the sonnet 
form tfell into disuse after the Elizabethan age. When it was 
revived by the poets of the Romantic revival like Wordsworth, 
Keats, Byron, etc. they used both the forms. In the Petrarchan 
or Italian form, these poets did not always observe the customary 

j| 

pause between the Octave and the Sestet, nor did they strictly 
observe the rhyme scheme ; for examine, in Words north's sonnet 
which we are studying the rhyme scheme of the Petrarchan form 
is modified. The rhymes in the -sonnet are abba, acca, de de de. 

D. Wordsworth as a sonnet-writer. See critical ai)precia- 
tlon of this sonnet, last paragraph only. 

E. Analysis of the thoughts in the sonnet. 

(i) In the Middle Ages the Republic of Venice rose to power 
and wealth by her maritirnie supremacy, (ii) The Republic saved 
Western Europe from throats of attack by the Turks, (lii) In her 
later career she was not indeed as great as she used to be. (iv) At 
last she lost her independence, and we as men cannot but regret 
her fall. 

Q. 1. Give the substance of the sonnet. 

A ns. Venice v/as the oldest Republic in Europe, She was 
politically and commercially great in the early Middle .Ages. By 
her maritirnie power she had absolute control of the rich trade 
between south-west Asia and west Europe and ruled over territories 
in and round the Mediterranean. Her gaeatneas as a navel power 
saved western Europe from the aggression of the Turks. She 
maintained her glorious independence for long, long years. Tjatterly, 
she decayed both in power and wealth and was not so glorious as 
of old. Yet when Napoleon overcame her and ended her career of 
independence, it was natural that men should lament dver her fall 
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because men are endowed with capacity for feeling sympathy for 
the distressed great. 

Q'. 2, What li^bt does the sonnet “On the Hxstinetion of 
the Venetian Republic'* throw on Wordsworth's love of 
liberty ? 

Or 

Attempt a brief critical appreciation of Wordsworth's 
sonnet *0n the Extinction of the Venetian Republic”. 

Ans. Wordsworth's noble sonnet regretting the fall of Venice 
before the growing ambition of Napoleon does as much honour to 
that ancient Republic as to Worriaworth'p love of liberty. The poet 
shared with hi^ compeers of the Romantic Revival an ardent love 
of liberty. By ‘liberty*, like Shelley and Byron also, he understood a 
spirit of universal freedom and not simply narrow English patriotic 
naiionalism. This sonnet expressing his deep regret at the fall of 
Venice as much as his noble sonnet to the Negro patriot Toussaint 
speaks of that spirit of great minds which has always been the 
fundamental principle of existence in honourable minds. The poet 
had once hailed the French Revolution as a dawn promising new 
life of independence to humanity. But the excesses into which that 
Revolution ran belied his exjiectationa. For a time he recoiled into, 
a sense of security in the insular freeeom of his native land. 
As years passed, he recouped his hope and spirit, but was afraid of 
the growing amb'tion of the French as the Swiss Confederation 
was broken by French intervention. Addressing liberty he lamented, 

“Thou from thy Alpine holds art driven.Then cleave, 0 cleave 

to that which still is left”, meaning England. Then came the 
poet's splendid lament on the fall of Venice, It is not simply a 
lament for Venice—it is a subdued cry of agony at the passing away 
of a greatness which had long been a beacon light to all freedom- 
loving spirits of the world. 
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Besides the superb thought contents of the poem, it shows 
Wordsworth's excellence es a sonnet writer. It is of the Italian 
or Petrarchan type, irregular in the octave but quite regular in 
the sestet echoing Millonic grandeur of rhythm.' The limited 
length and well-defined structural requirements of the sonnet as a 
literary artistic form imposes salutary restraint uiion the otherwise 
discursive genuis of Wordsworth, who often rambles tiringly in 
longer poems. In the sonnet under review the poet i)roves himself 
a liierary artist who can express his deep feelings in the most 
inspired and effective phraseology. It shows that “Wordsworth 
shares, with Miltion the power of investing all his sonnets, great 
and lesser alike, with essential characteristic of dignity, and 
also that note unmistakable in the opening line, which is well 
illustrated here” (Lamborn). Moreover, it is no small credit 
to be able to give within the oomi)as8 of fourteen lines 
a brief but impressive review of the Bepublic beginning with its 
brith and ending with its extinction. A quiet reflective spirit 
pervades the poem—^the spirit of calm regret. The quiet ^jathos in 
the last two lines is particularly Wordsworthian. 

Q. 8. Compare *^Oii the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic" and Byron's “On the Castle of Chillon" as poems 
on liberty and as sonnets. 

Ans. See Notes on Byron’s “On the Oaatle of Ohillon". 


Notes, Explanations, Comments, etc. 

LL 1-B. SUMBIABY. Veinoe was the earliest of the Bepublics 
of Europe. She was once a rich and powerful state by virtue of 
conmeroial greatness and naval supremacy. She protected 
western Europe from the aggressive designs of the Turks and 
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remained inviolate through centuries, owning allegiance only to 
the sea. 

f 

Line 1. Once —in the Middle Ages particularly from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. "DiS. she hold in fee —held in 
'absolute ownership*, ‘hold in fee’ or ‘hold in fee-simple’ was a term 
of feudal tenure by which the tenant used to enjoy his land as 
'absolute property* i.c.. without any limitation. Gorgeous East — 
Eastern, that is, Asiatic countries rich in valuable treasures like 
gold, jewels, silk, spices etc. N. B. The reference to the ‘gorgeous 
East* is not to her political supremacy over the Asiatic countries 
but to her command over the trade between the East and the West. 
She was called 'the Middleman of the East*. There is in the 
phrase only a side reference to the supremacy which Venice enjoyed 
over the islands of the Mediterranean sea like Orete, jmrts of 
Greece and some coastal cities in the Byzantium empire. L. 2. 
Safeguard of the West —defence of Western Europe. Venice took 
a prominent part in the Crusades which were religions wars to 
free Palestine, the Holy Land, from the Turks : particularly Venice 
as a naval power repeatedly fought off the fleet of the Turks in 
their attempt to seize countries of Western Europe. In the 
memorable battle ofl Lepanto, a port of Greece, Venetian fleet 
combined with the fleet of Spain, Genoa and of the Pope routed the 
Turkish fleet in 1571. Worth—^lyosMon and importance as a political 
power. L. 3. Did not fall helom her hirth —^was quite befitting 
her noble origin. L. 4. Venicet the eldest child of liberty —^VenicOi 
being the first of the republics of modern Europe. Venice is so 
called because it was founded as early as the fifth century A. D. 
(in 462 B. 0.) by the freedom-loving Romans of North Italy who 
fled to the lagoons at the head of the Adriatic to live there in 
independence. It was established formally as an independant 
state in 997 A. D N. B. Wordsworth calls Venice 'the eldest 
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child of liberty', not because he forgets that the ancient Greek States 
and then ancient Borne were earlier republics, but because, 
of all the later city states which sprang up in Italy (like Milan, 
Florence, Genoa etc.) after the fall of the Western Roman empire, 
(476 A.D.)Venice was the earliest. It must bo noted, however, Venice 
was a close oligarchy rather tlian a truly democratic republic. 
L. 5. Maiden city —city not subjected or even allied to any foreign 
power : Venice is here conparerl to a proud virgin who owes no 
allegiance to a male. Bright and free —cheerful and freely doing 
what pleases her most (not bound down to the wishes of another 
like a married woman to her husband's will). L. 6. Guile — 
deception or treachery of a foreign power. SsdMcedl—won over by 
offering tmptations. Force —superior military power. Violate — 
overcome and bring into submission. L. 7. Mate —husband. 
When she.,.mate —when she freely and out of her own accord chose 
to unite herself with a i>ower, as a free maiden marries a husband 
of her own choice when she conies of age. L. 8. She must — 
'must' is here a past tense, she could not but; she had riecessarily 
in keeping with her freedom and dignity. marry. 

Everlasting Sea —^the sea which knows no change—rolls on for 
ever : the cdhoeption is Biblical. The reference in this line is to 
the annual marriage ceremony celebrating the union of the Venetian 
State with the Adriatic Sea. The origin of the celebration of the 
marriage goes back to 998 A. D. when Orseoloi the then Doge 
(President of the Bepublic) clearing the Adriatic of Dalmatian 
jiirates, constituted Veince the protector of the Adriatic. "To 
symbolize this office the custom arose of celebrating the wedding of 
Venice and the Adriatic each year on the Ascension Day (15. Aug.) 
by the Doge dropping a golden ring into the water." In 1177, 
Doge Liani was presented with a ring by Pope Alexander HI for 
the help that the Doge gave the Pope aganist his enemies with 
the desire that with the ring the Doge should wed Venice to the 
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Adriatic “as a husband to the wife’*. From 1178, the celebration 
became more magnificent and came to be called' the Sposalizio 
dal Mare (marriage of the sea). Venice was regarded as the 
husband and the Adriatic as the wife, and the ceremony symbolised 
the supremacy of Veince over the sea as a luaritime power, just as 
a husband is lord and master over the wife. Wordsworth, however, 
makes Veince the wife and the sea the husband. 

Fxpl. Once did she hold.child of liberty. (LI. 1>4). 

In recording his regret at the fall of the great Venetian 
Bepublic before the conquering, arms of Napoleon, Wordsworth 
harks back to the origin and glorious career of the Bepublic. 
She was the first of the European Bepublics of the Middle Ages 
being founoed by some freedom-loving citizens of Noith Italy 
who fled from the invasions of the Huns. While the Grotha, and 
Vandals overran the mainland, these freedom loving people organized 
their Bepublic in the isles at the head of the Adriatic. In the 
Middle Ages, the Bepublic grew immensly in riches and ^lower. 
which fell to her as hev natural heritage as the first and foremost 
of the Beimblics in those days of tyrannic feudalism. As a great 
naval power she established her supremacy over some islands of 
the eastern Mediterranean and cities and states on the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast : and what was more, she became immensely rich by 
her role as the middleman in the trade between the rich Asiatic 
countries and the countries of Western Europe. By taking a 
leading part in the crusades as well as by engaging herself in 
many naval fights she kept the Turks back from their designs on 
Western Europe, finally defeating them at the battle of Lepanto. 

Ezpl. She was a maiden city.everlasting sea (LI. 5-8) 

The Venetian Bepublic in her hey day of glory, wealth and 
power was life a proud virgin, free in her ways and cheerful in her 
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heart. So long as Venice chose to remain unmated, she remained 
so. No state, however ixjwerful and prosperous, could beguile her 
into alliance and partnei-shi}); no state could force her into sub¬ 
mission by political pressure. When she thought lit to ally herself 
with any power she had necessarily in keeping with her dignity 
and majesty to ally herself with the sea, the most awful and 
changeless manifestation of irresistible power. The reference is 
to the annual festivity of a marriage ceremony between Venice and 
the Adriatic when in a gorgeously decorated state vessel (the 
Bucentaur) the Doge went out to the sea and dropped a golden 
ring, symbolising the marriage. The ceremony represented that 
Venice derived both her political power and her vast commercial 
wealth as gifts from the sea as a worthy wife has her wealth and 
position from the greatness of her husband. 

LI. 9-14. Substance. Of late Venice was, of course, not so 
strong and glorious. Yet when her long career of glory has come 
to an end, we being sentient creatures cannot but shed tears of 
sympathetic regret. 

Line 9. What i/—r-what does it matter if. ix, it does not 

matter though. If she had . .fade —^though she did not now 

possess the glories which once made her so great. Glories —splen¬ 
dour and majesty. Fade —disappear. The ‘glories* are the splen¬ 
dour and majesty she possessed when “she held the gorgeous East 
in fee.*’ L, 10. Titles —claims to honour—as “tbe safeguard of 
the West** and as “ the eldest child of liberty.” Strength —power 
of resistance (to designing nations). What if she had...strength 
-Wordsworth refers in these two lines to the later history of 
Venice. After the discovery of America (1494) and the passage to 
India round the Gape of Good Hope (i49R) the oommeircial mono^ioly 
of Venice began to decay ; and the rise of England as the foremost 

t 

naval power after the defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588} 
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necessarily told on the prestige and po«7er o£ Venice. Venice had 
thus been decaying in glory and power for about two centuries 
before her fall. Yet, Wor Isworth means to say, she was till 1797 
the remnant of something great. L. 11. Tribute of regret — 
sorrowful homage. L. 12. Long life —long period of independent 
existence spreading over about 1100 years. L. 13. Men are we — 
we are human creatures with sentiments and feelings and not 
unfeeling like brutes or insensate like stock and stone. The shade 
—^last faint trace ; thin remnant. L. 14. Is pass*d away —is 
finally extinguished. 

Expl Men are we, and must.pass'd away (LI. 13>14). 

Wordsworth thus concludes his sonnet “On the Extiniction of 
the Venetian Republic", with a characteristic human touch. He 
traces the origin, glory, wealth and power of this first of modern 
republics. She was the most glorious and gorgeous, the most 
powerful and independence-loving state in her heyday. Of late 
for about two centuries before her conquest by Napoleon, the 
republic had slowly decayed 'in jK)wer and glory along with the 
rise of new nations and epoch-making geographical discoveries. 
Yet somehow she managed to linger on as an independent republic 
till NaiK)Ieon gave her the death-blow in 1797, when even the poor 
remnant of what she once was, completely disappeared. As human 
creatures we need not take into consideration the fact of her gradual 
decay and loss of glory wheu we are face to face with her final 
extinction. We are sentient creatures ; we have sentiments and 
feelings ; our hearts cannot but be sorrowful at the thought of 
the comi>lete disappearance of a once glorious state. 

Comment; The last two lines of the sonnet are oharaoteristically 
Wordsworthian, He is a serious-minded reflective poet affected more by the 
pathos and misfortunes of life than oy its ephemeral joys. Failures and 
frustrations touched his sympattietie heart with the tenderest of feelings. 
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In Mtehaelt in haodamict^ in Matthew^ in Simon Lee, this intense hunxnnity 
breetbes like e subtle aroma round the oonclusion of each. We may at 'well 
quote here a few lines from his poetry, which call forth genuine pathos. 

'*Tears to human sufEerings are due. 

And mortal hopes defeated and overthrown, 

Are mourned by men.**— Laodamia, 

“Tis not forgotten yeb 
Tho pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man**.— Michael. 


(240) TO THE SKYLABK 

(WORDSWORTH) 

Special Introduction to the Poem 

A. The Title. In the authorised collection of his poems by 
Wordsworth himself the title of the poem is To a Skylark and not 
To the Skylark as Palgrave gives it. Probably Palgrave changed 
the article a to the to distinguish the title from Shelley's lyric 
on the same bird which is entitled To a Skylark ( No. 241), which 
comes next in the selection. 

There is absolutely no dififerenoe in significance between the 
two titles because of the difference in the article. There is absolutely 
no point in saying ( as some have really said ) that Wordsworth is 
writing about a particular bird which he has heard singing—whence, 
'the*; while Shelley is writing on any Skylark—any one of a 
class — hence ‘a*. The truth is just the contrary : Wordsworth in a 
note says that his poem was written at Bydal Mount "where there 
are no Skylarks". He must have written from imagination by his 
observation of the habits and ways of the Mrd—taking an indivi- 
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dual as the t 3 rpe. On the other hand, Mrs. Shelley in a note 
says that the inspiration of Shelley oame from hearing one day the 
carolling of the Skylark that sang when the poet was staying in 
the house of some friends at Leghorn, a sea port of Italy. See 
INTRO, and NOTES, Shelley’s To a Skylark (241). 

B. OoMPOsiTlON, ETC. The poem was composed in 1825 and 
published in 1827 in a ooUeoted edition of Poems by Wordsworth. 
It was written fivd years after Shelley had written his poem on 
the bird (1820). Turner was perhaps first among the critical students 
of both the poets to point out that "Wordsworth's poem shows 
remiaisoenoe of Shelley's poem." It seems that the older poet 
Wordsworth felt that he had to say something different from what 
the young visionary poet Shelley had said about the bird ; and 
hence he wrote the poem. There is substance in this reading 
of the case, particularly because Wordsworth had long before this 
written another poem with the some title, To a Skylark in 1805, 
which was published in 1807. That poem had a too ronoantio 
transport which perhaps the poet sought to repudiate by writing 
this later poem : there he bad said, 

"Had I the wings of a Faery 
Up to thee would 1 fly... 

Lift me, guide me, high and high.” 

Another thing we are to note about the 1825 poem. It origi¬ 
nally consisted of three stanzas of six lines each as in our text. 
But in the volume of his poems 1845, the second stanza was 
transferred to another poem entitled A Morning Exercise which 
was first published in 1832. In the collected poems of 1840-50, 
the last that Wordsworth edited in his life-time that stanza re¬ 
mained in A Morning Exercise, 

G. Metre and Vbbsifioation. The metre and versification 
suit the slow, reflective manner in whieh the poet expresses his 
Ahon^tg. The lines are lanotbie pentameter, the usoal meter 
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suiting the refleotivs mood in English poetry with some variations, 
usually of trochaic feet. Each stansia is made up of six lines—a 
heroic quatrain followed by a heroic couplet. It is the stanza form 
which was used by Shakespeare in his romantic narrative poem, 
Venus and Adonis. 

D. A Note on the bird Skylark : Wordsworth’s Realism. 
The Skylark is a species of the larger class known as the lark. The 
name 'lark' is given to a large family of small birds including 
about a hundred species, most of which are found in the eastern 
hemisphere. The Skylark is found throughout Great Britain 
and also in central and southern Europe. It is larger in size 
than the woodlark and other species of lark. It is of a dull greyish 
colour, so that it is lost to sight in the dazzle of the sunlight. It 
has long pointed wings a peculiar feature of the bird is that its 
claw in the bind toe is long and straight so that it cannot clutch 
a branch by its claw. It, therefore, builds its nest in bushes on the 
ground. It flies up early at dawn before sunrise and rises 
straight up in a spiral movement, flapping its wings and floating in 
the air alternately. 

Wordsworth’s description of the skylark and its habits is 
"an example of the exact and simple truth combined with the most 
poetic language". Erom the poem we get a faithful and accurate 
picture of the bird : (1) It soars high up in the sky and sings 
there ; it remains silent when it is near the ground both when 
leaving it and when returning to it. By this instinct it avoids giving 
any indicatton where exactly its nest is built. (2) It builds its nest 
on the dewy ground, because its claws are straight and cannot 
grasp the branch of a tree. (8) It is the male bird which sings 
( as is the case with all songbirds). (4) It rises up straight from' 
the ground over its nest, seeming to keep its eyes fixed on the 
ground. (5) When retorning to its nest it not only stops singing 
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bat oloses its wings and drops perpendioolarly into the bush where 
its nest is. (6) Being of dull greyish oolour it is lost to sight in 

r 

the dazzle of the sunlight high up in the sky. (7) It moves its 
wings very quickly so that they seem to quiver so long as the bird 
remains visible. (8) It sings in all seasons. 

E. Analysis op the thoughts in the poem, (i) It rises 
high up in the sky and sings from there but it has its eyes and 
heart fixed upon its' nest on the ground, (ii) It is lost to vision 
but its song can be heard clearly on the earth below, (iii) The 
song is a bond between the bird and its mate and young ones in 
the nest, (iv) It can sing in all seasons, (v) It requires no shady 
bower in spring time like the nightingale. Its song is more divine 

than the nightingale’s (vi) It is the type of true wisdom which 

\ 

consists in pursuing heavenly thoughts while one is doing common 
duties and bestowing affections in worldly life. 

Q. 1. Give the substance of Wordsworth's Poem '*To the 
Skylark”. 

Ans. , The poem opens with a desorption of the oharaeteristics 
of the bird presented in the most realistic manner, made glowing 
in the light of imagination. The bird soars high up in the sky and 
sings in the upper region of the air. While it soars high up. its eyes 
and heart are fixed on the ground where in its nest its mate and 
young ones are left behind. At any intimation of fear from them, 
it can drop down into the nest by folding its wings and stopping 
its song (St. l). 

Next, the special character of the song is dwelt upon. Its song 
is distinguished from that of other song birds, (i) Unlike other song 
birds, it can soar beyond the last point of vision and yet Its song 
reaches the earth below and thrills all hearers. The song is 
prompted by its love for ita mate aud yopng pnea aud is a sort of 
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link betweeD them and the bird, (ii) Other boi% birds sing only in 
spring time when nature assumes a fresh and gay appearance. 
The skidark sings in all seasons and requires no aid from the beauty 
of springtime (St. 2). 

It is divinely inspired and is the type of the wise (i) It does 
not require any shady bower to sing in like the nightingale. The 
dazzling light of the sun is its covert, (ii) Its song is prompted by a 
nobler instinct than that of the nightingale, (iii) It is the type of 
the men of the earth whose souls rise high in spiritual thoughts but 
who yet cheerfully perform common duties of worldly life in love 
and affection. 

Q. 2. Attempt a brief appreciation of Wordsworth's *‘To 
the skylark**. 

Ans. The poem may be cited as an example of the product of 
the genius of Wordsworth at its best. Though there is much of 
what may be called pure poetic description, in its essential spirit 
it is a good specimen of the lyric. Though not a sonnet in form, 
it has all the compactness of a sonnet. It deals with a single thought 
namely the character of the song of the skylark, distinguishing its 
high performance from that of other song birds, especially the 
nightingale, another famous song bird in the regions where the 
skylark sings. 

It is a representative poem of Wordsworth in that it slows all 
the salient characleristics of his genius in*a brief compass. First, the 
realistic details of the habits of the bird show not only his power of 
careful observation and faithful delineation but also his creed that 
it is the function of poetry to let imagnation play on the solid 
groundwork of reality and add to it the glow of romance, 
the natural supernatural. Not. a feature of the bitd is omitted or 
belied in the picture that he presents. Secondly, consistently with' 
his firm faith in the worth of life and the world as they are, “hit 
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thought; gives the groea earth her due shsure in the ethereal 
ministrel's rapture and bids us observe that it is not the distance 
from the earth but the nearuess to it, which inspires celestial joy"* 
The bird is only a ‘pilgrim* of the sky, not its permanent denizen ; 
though it aspires high, its heart and eye are fixed on the dewy 
ground. The song is a never-failing bond between the bird and it 
dear ones on the earth. Thus, as Stopford Brooke very aptly 
remarks, “Wordsworth humanizes the bird". Thirdly, the poem 
is Wordsworthian in the sense that in it he makes the skylark sing 
not simply for its dear ones but also for man ; the skylark being a 
creature of nature which is blessed with all the rapture that nature 
can bestow, necessarily “thrills not less the bosom of the plain'* as 
also the bosom of man. Fourthly, Wordsworth as a poet is 
avowedly a teacher. Wordsworth the poet can hardly bo taken 
Ojtart ferm Wordsworth the moralist. In this ix}em, he has a lesson 
for humanity. Like the Skylark which has its eyes fixed on the 
dewy nest while it soars so high, the truly wise men of the earth do 
not disdain the humblest duties of life, though they immerse their 
souls in high spiritual contemplation. Fifthly, the poem also illus¬ 
trates the sober reflective mood of the poet in dealing with all things 
that natter. 'High-seriousness' marks his attitude to life. To the 
Skylark is a typically reflcetiye poam. Lastly, the style and 
diction of the poem are thoroughly Wordsworthian ; the slow- 
moving iambio pentameter lines and the very regular rhythm make 
us feel that we are trudging a realm of verbal green 'long and level 
like the ground on which the skylark's nest is made.’ 

Q. 3. Wordsworth humaaises the whole spirit of the 
Pilgrim of the sky." Elucidate this remark of Stopford 
Brooke. 

Ana. Wordsworth's poem To the Skylark is in the last analysis 
a subieotive interpretation of animate nature. He is indeed highly 
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realistic in setting down the exact habits and characteristics of the 
bird. But these are not the strong i>omts which make toe poem 
so memorable. It is the suhieotive interpretation of these realities 
by a play of illuminating imagination that gives beauty and interest 
to the poem. 

Wordsworth's romanticism did not consist in mere imaginative 
escapism from the realities of life as was the case with Shelley and 
Keats. It was his great credit that he not only found the objects 
of nature both inaminate and animate a source of sensuous delight, 
a store of perpetual joy but also felt a subtle sjaritual link between 
the soul of nature and the soul in man. This spiritual link was to 
him a source of comfort and joy and what was more, a moral basis 
of life. The skylark for all its beauty of song and capacity for flight 
is presented chiefly as a creature with feelings, sentiments and 
affections such as bind man to the earth which is his home, and 
to the interests of the world which are not a limitation of his life 
but a blessing to make life worth living. Hence, his skylark, though 
an ethereal minstrel, is only a ‘pilgrim of the sky’; its home is on 
earth and after its daily pilgrimage it returns to live its life on 
earth with its mate and young ones. The song it sings, divine as 
it is, has its inspiration from its love of its kindred. The song is a 
never*failing bond between it and its dear ones, a link between 
heaven and earth. V7hat the bird really feels, why it sings in the 
upper region of the sky, why it leaves the earth—we do not 
know, nor does Wordsworth; but he knows man and man's 
relations to the earth on which he lives, man's happy bondage to 
the affection and cares of the world, ma'ns aspiration after a life 
of high thought, which is the spiritual side of his human nature. 
And of all these he finds a symbol in the skylark—rising to heaven 
yet never severing the link with the earth. “Dost thou despise the 
earth where cares abound ?" Is the bird a “soomer of the ground" ? 
The answer is an emphatic *no'. 
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Wordsworth himself lived a life of the spirit "in that "blessec 
mood" in which "we are laid asleep in body, and become a living 
soul** and was yet an austere performer of humbler duties. Likt 
his admired predecessor Hilton, he too, travelled "on life's commoi 
way in cheerful godliness" and yet his heart "the lowliest duties 
on herself did lay." Let the world learn .the lesson from the 
humanised moral preacher, the skylark, who is the type of the 
wise, "true to the kindred points of heaven and home." 

Q. 4. Bring out the moral teaching that Wordsworth 
aims at in his "To the Skylark." 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 3. 

Q. 5. Comment on Wordsworth's use of realism in 
presenting the habits and charaeteristies of the Skylark. 

Ans, See Sp. Intro, to the poem. Sec D. 

Q. 6. What are the chief character!stes of the Words¬ 
worth as a poet as illustrated in *'To the Skylark.'* How 
far is it a representative poem ? 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 2. Critical appreciation. 

N. B. For comparison and contrast with Shelley's "To a 
Skylark" see Questions on that poem. 

Notes, Explanations, Comments, Etc. 

St. 1. Summary. The skylark sings in the upper region of 
the sky but does not hold the earth in contempt. However high 
it may rise, its watchful gaze and its heart's affections are centred 
on its nest on the ground. 

Line 1. Ethereal —^belonging to the upper region of the air. 
Minstrel —singer. Pilgrim —^wanderer. Pilgrim of the sky —the bird 
is not an aimless wanderer ; like a pilgrim journeying to his sacred 
shrine, the bird flies straight to the upper region of the sky. Like 
a pilgrim, again, it retumes to its home^the nest on the earth. 
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The process of ‘humanising' the bird begins with the very first 
line of the poem. L. 2. D^pise —hate. Cares—troubles and 
anxieties. Dost thou despistt.,,abound —Wordsworth's answer (as 
given in the rest of the poem) is that it never despises the eartb« 
This answer makes Wordsworth's attitude opposite to that of Shelley 
who in his poem To a Skylark pictures that the bird is a ‘sooriier 
of the ground' (line 100). LI. 3-4. While the wings aspire,.,ground 
—^This shows that the bird does not despise the earth i on the 
contrary, however high it flies, its interest is centred in its nest 
on the earth. Aspire —help you to rise higher and higher. Heart 
—affections (for your mate and young ones in the nest). Dewy 
ground —the bird having no clutching claws builds its nest in low 
bushes. L. 5. At will —whenever you like ; i.e. at the least call 
of distress or fear from your mate and young ones. L. 6. Quivering 
—quickly, rapidly moving. Composed —closed, furled up. That 
music still —stopping your song. 

Comment: The desoriptioa of the habits of the bird as given in the 
first stanza ( and farther carried on in the second ) is characterstio of 
Wordsworth. It shows his faithful representation of what is real. He 
alwa3rs builds his imaginative beauty and romanticism on the basis of 
reality, All that he sees on this earth, of animate and inanimate nature, 
all that he sees from the earth, all the common affections of the human 
heart, all its joys and sorrows—just as they are in real life are feeders of his 
high poetic thoughts. Without departing from the reality he overlays the 
common things with a light from his imagination and makes them 
uncommon. The features of the bird that he gives here are facts which any 
naturalist would gladly approve, and yet they make the stuff out of which 
his romantic poetry in made. See SP. INTBO. Sec. D. 

St. 2. SUMMABY. The skylark rises so high that it goes out 
of sight; from that invisible height it pours down its song» 
prompted by its love for its mate and 3^ng ones. Its song fills 
the sky and thrills the hearts of men on the earth. This is ita 
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distinafeive oapBoity which no ofeher bird shares; anothei 
feature is that it can sing in all seasons. 

a 

Line 7. To the last...beyond —as high as the eyes of men oar 
see and even be 3 rond that height. L. 8. Mount —soar. Daring 
warbler —bold song-bird. The implication is that no other song< 
bird can rise so high. Love-prompted strain —song inspired bj 
your love for your mate and young ones. To the poet the skylari 
sings so loud and sWeet because of the joy that wells up in its heart 
for its love of its dear ones—as if only to cheer them by its song. 
L. 9. Never-failing bond —perpetual spiritual link—link of joyous 
love. Between thee and thinee —between you who*soar so high and 
your mate and young ones who are on the earth below. L. 10. 
Not the fdss^equally. Thrills —charms with a wave of sensation. 
L. 10. —i.e., though you sing your song which ‘thrills the 

bosom of the plain', i.e.t all men who hear you on the earth, yet you 
do not require the help of the leafy spring of the earth like other 
songbirds who thrill the bosom of the earth. L. 11. Proud privilege 
—espeoiah exceptional capacity (not enjoyed by other song birds] 
of which you may be justly proud. L. 12. All —fully. Indepen¬ 
dent of—not requiring the help of. Leafy spring — springtime 
coverts of fresh, green leaves on the trees. 

Expl, To the last point . of the leafy spring (Lt. 7-12). 

Wordsworth characterises the song of the skylark in these lines* 
The shylark sours so high that at last it becomes invisible to human 
eyes. It is lo&t in the dazale of the sun. As such, it is indeed a 
bold song-bird, for no other song-bird can rise so high. From its 
invisible height it pours down its song. The song is inspired by the 
joy of love that it feels for its young ones and its mate in its nest 
on the earth ; the aong» therefore, is an audible but invisible chain 
of affection between it and its dear ones. The chain goes on 
increasing in length as the bird rises higher and higher up. Though 
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primasrily its song fills the region'o! the upper air, it is so sharp and 
shrill that it sends a shiver of delight through the hearts of all 
who hoar it on earth. There are other song-birds who too charm the 
hearers ; but they charm the earth from their coverts of leafy 
hower in spring time. The peculiar distinction of the skylark is that 
it can thrill both heaven and earth at the same time and can sing 
in all seasons wichout caring, like other birds, for the beauty of the 
green leaves of bowers in spring-time only. 

Comment. It is rather strange why Wordsworth transferred this 
beautiful stanza from this poem to the poem, A Morning JSxercise, in the 
volumes of 1845 and 1841)*50. This is the most inspired stanza in the poem 
and the m'>«t Wordsworthian in conception. Here he humanises the bird 
and the light of the primary affection as well as the language in which it 
is couched is equally poetic. " ’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing fond** 
is a close-knit expression of a beautiful idea and it has passed into the 
treasury of quotations. 

St. 3. Summary : The much-vaunted song-bird, the 
nightingale, suffers in comparison with the skylark. The nightingale 
regales the ears of men while it is hidden in its dark, leafy bower ; 
but the skylark covers itself in the dazzling light of the sun. Its 
zong is more divine than the nightingale's. It is the symbolic 
representation of wisdom which consists in serving the heaven and 
the world with equal fidelity. 

Line 13. Leave to the nightingale —the skylark need not envy 
the nightingale. Shady wood —thick cover of leaves and branches. 
The nightingale is a very shy bird ; it sings generally at night and 
that too from the covert of leaves* in wood and thicket, in which it 
remains invisible. Her —N.B. it is the male bird that sings ; bnt 
poets prefer to refer to the nightingale as the female, because of the 
beautiful Greek legend about the princess Philomela who was 
metamorphosed into the bird nightingale. It 14, Pmocy—eeorecy, 
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hiding place. Privacy of glorious light —a bold oxymoron -with a 
fine poetic sn^estion. The skylark’s invisibility is due to the excess 
of light in which it loses itself. This line (line 14) is "an example 
of the exact and simple truth combined with the most i)oetic 
language and beautiful simile. Its solitude is a lofty one, attained 
not by burying itself in darkness but mounting into a strong light 
whose very intensity prevents one seeing it.’* Shelley in speaking 
of the same phenomenon’gives the splendid simile that the skylark 
sings 

**Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought 

Singing hymns unbidden. '*—To a Skylark, 

Beautiful as Wordsworth’s conception is, Shelley’s is certainly 
more idealised : *'Wordsworth’s is the material light that hides 
the lark from our dazzled eyes. Shelley’s is the light by which 
men see the world as the poet sees it while be himself 'walks’ the 
earth unguessed at” (Lamborn). 

L. 16. Instinct —innate impulse ; intuitional inspiration. 
More divine —more soul-elevating. The skylark’s innate inspiration 
is 'more divine’ than that of the nightingale because the skylark 
sings from 'heaven’s door’, while the nightingale is inspired by 
mere beauty of the earth. Wordsworth is more explict in his 
reference to this instinct of the bird in his A Morning Exercise^ 
written two years later : 

"Chanter by heaven attracted, vrhom no bars 

To delight known deter from that pursuit. 

'Tig -well that some sage inBtinot.*M«M’’ lil. 55-57 

Another reason is that the nightingale’s song is melancholy, while 
the skylark's is full of joy : 

"Steeped in dire grief the philomel,... 

But never oould fancy bend the buoyant Lark 

To melancholy servioe"—LI. 19, 28-24, 
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L. 17, Type —^syrhbol, representative example. The wise — 
'wise men on earth. TTTio soar —who rise high in spirituatl thoughts 
far above the petty cares of the world. Never roam —never wande;* 
aimlessly in vain pursuit of different ideals at different times. The 
skylark too has one aim, one pursuit—it rises straight up from the 
earth to heaven ; other birds frisk and fly about frivolously from 
tree to tree. L. 18. True —^faithful; oonsistenly pursuing a definite 
line. Kifidred —allied ; essentially related ; each necessarily implying 
the other. Points —ends. Heaven and home —high spiritual 
thoughts and also duties of ordinary worldly life i.e., performance of 
the call of affections and responsibilities of worldly life. Kindred 
points of heaven and home —the comparison is to the opposite ends 
of a magnetic needle, pointing to the north and the south pole. 
The two poles lie apart in opposite directions, but one implies the 
other ; they lie in a straight line, the one end means the existence 
of the other end. So also to the wise of the earth, lofty spiritual 
thoughts and proper discharge of the duties and responsibilities of 
daily life are not antagonistic but complementary. Proper and 
conscientious performance of humble, lowly duties of life and high 
spiritual thoughts go well together with the wise of tho earth. In 
his sonnet on Miltion, Wordsworth eulogizes this happy combina¬ 
tion in that great puritanic poet's life : 

didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerfurgodlinesB ; and yet thy heart 
The lowest duties on herself did lay.”—London, 1802. 

Expl, Leave to the nightingle...heaven and home 

(LI. 18-18) [0,XJ. 1937] 
In the last staza of his poem To the Skylark, Wordsworth first 
makes a comparison between the two famous song-birds, the skylark 
and the nightingale. He holdiB up the skylark as superior to the 
nightingale. The nightingale sings *in ^ shadiest covert hid* among 
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bbe trees and bushes of tbe earth. It sings unseen in the dark. The 
skylark too sings unseen ; but its covert is tbe dazzling light of the 
sun in the upper region of the sky which hides it from the view. 
From its lofty position it pours forth a stream of song v7hioh thrills 
the bosom of the plain. The song of the skylark comes out of a 
natural impulse which is more soul-elevating than what the 
nightingale can feel, because the nightingale’s inspiration comes from 
the earth on tbe bosom of which it sings, while the skylark ie 
inspired by the ethereal sublime of high heaven. The nightingale’s 
song is melancholy though charming but the skylark’s song is full 
of ecstatic joy. 

The skylark is a symbol of the wise men of the 
earth y it dies straight from its nest to the upper region of 
the sky and never flits about like other song birds ; so also the 
wise men of the earth know the ideal of their lives; they rise straight 
npto heaven in lofty spiritual thoughts unlike common men whc 
pursue various ideals with no fixed aim. Again, the skylark, while 
it soars so high, keeps its eyes and heart fixed upon its nest on 
the ground ; it is a pilgrim of the sky and at tbe same time kee^K 
its link with tbe earth where remain the objects oi its affection 
and tender care. So also the wise men rise high in spiritual 
thoughts, conscerating their hearts to heaven but at the same 
time they faithfully discharge the humble duties and responsibilities 
of worldly life. They know that there is no opposition between 
heaven and the world, for though they point to two opposite ends, 
like the two poles of a magnetic needle, they are essentially related, 
Each can be realised when a man is true to tbe other. The call of 
affection and duties of worldly life has as much claim on the wke as 
pursuit of lofty spintualism. 
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(287) ODE ON 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMOBTALITY FROM 
BECOLLEGTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Special Introduction 

A. ODf! : Among the Greeks, an ode was an elaborate poem 
intended to be snng or adapted to music. Pindar was the most 
famous writer of Odes with their elaborate structure of several 
stanzas, each stanza consisting, of strophe antistrophe, and epode. 
They were set to music and linked with measures suitable to 
dancing. In English the classical scholar and poet Thomas 
Gray successfully imitated the Pindaric Ode. But before 
him Spenser had written elaborate- lyrics which he called 
Odes ; they were irregular in structure and varied in length 
of verse and rhyming arrangements. In the seventeenth 
century Cowley in his Pindarigue Odes introduced the rheotorical 
type of the Ode which was in irregular verse •, it was 
imitated by Dryden and others. English poetic genius did not quite 
understand the intricate and elaborate structure of the authentic 
Pindaric Ode and supiiosed that irregularity was its chief charac¬ 
teristic. Wordsworth's splendid Immortality Ode is of such Irregular 
type : Tennyson and Swinburne too wrote beautiful Odes of the 
irrigular tyi)6. In course of time, the Ode in English came to be 
understood as any rather long lyric, usually in rhymed verse 
(Collins wrote an unrhymed one) irragular or regular, dignified and 
exalted in subject, feeling and style with sustained musical cadence. 
The Odes of the Boman poet Horace were in regular stanzas j in 
English the Odes of Keats and Shelley were after the Horatian model. 

See Note on Ode under Ode to Duiy^Q. 2 (Page 52). 
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B. Tme title : To understand the thoughts in this great 
Ode it i? very necessary to analyse the full title. ‘Intimations* 
means here suggestions to the soul or the thoughtful mind of a 
grown-up man. What are those suggestions about ? The poet in 
this poem will speak of the suggestions about ‘immortality*. By' 
‘immortality* he means pre-existence of the soul before its coming 
into the body i.e., into the human child, sometime before it is born. 
How do these ‘intimations’ come to the mind of the grown-up 
man ? They come from 'recollections, i.e. i memories. 
‘Memories' of what ?—memories of ‘early childhood*, i,e. memo¬ 
ries, somewhat faint and faded in the grown-up man, of how he 
felt both about himself and his relations to Nature and the outward 
world in his childhood. The poet is here speaking of the ‘intuitions* 
of childhood. The full title of the Ode, therefore, means that in 
the poem the poet (Wordsworth) treats of the theoi-y or idea 
that the soul that comes to animate man as a creature of the 
earth had its existence in heaven before its entrance into the body 
and that the memory of what a man was in his childhood in his 
relations, particularly to Nature, helps him to a belief in the sou1*b 
pre-natal existence, that is, existence before birth. The general 
Ohristian belief is that the soul survives the body after death; 
Wordsworth’s theory extends the belief both ways—before birth 
and after death. 

“The doctrine of the soul’s existence before its entrance into 
the body is an article of the Buddhist and Brahmin religions j it 
appears in various places in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s state¬ 
ment that all knowledge is recollection, and is no new one in the 
Ohristian church, for it was held by several of the Fathers, notably 
by Origen (d. 253)’*—Wheeler. 

N. B. In reading this great Ode, we must remember that 
Wordsworth is not dealing with any religious faith, and though it 
has rightly been called a ‘philosophicar poem, be is not expounding 
7 
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any philosophy of the immortality of the soul as Plato does in hi 
Sooratio dialogues* 

As a poet Wordsworth is simply building his poetry of th 
extollation of the intuitions of childhood on a simplei suitabl 
assumption that the soul before it amiated the holy had a direo 
and close experience of the charms and beauties of things in som< 
spiritual existence. Wordsworth in his introductory note on thi 
Ode says. “Having in the poem regarded it (i e , the dream-lik< 
vividness and splendour which invests objects of sight in ohildhooc 
as a presumptive evidence of a prior state of existence, I think i1 
right to protest against a conclusion, which has given pain to some 
good and pious persons, that 1 meant to inculcate such a belief 
It is far too shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith as more 
than an element in our instincts of immotrality." Wordswortl 
himself, as seen in this quoted note, does not fully agree to accepi 
the doctrine, and we too may not ; but the *poetic value* of the 
presentation is that which makes the poem great and not any 
advocacy of the theory. 

C. Composition & publiuation . The history of the 
composition of the poem is interesting as it shows Wordsworth's 
effort to explain what is really inexplicable and yet his effort bas 
wonderful poetic success. The first four stanzas were composed 
in 1803. Taken together they present a problem which is interest¬ 
ing as a noble lyric of a baffled feeling of uneasiness. Then in 1806, 
he composed the rest of the poem by way of giving an explanation 
of the spintoal problem stated in the first four stanzas. The 
completed poem was first pubUshed in the Poems of 1807, with the 
title of 'Ode*. In the collected works the fuller title as it now 
appears was given. 

D. Analysis of the thotjohts in thb odb. 

IN. B. When the poem wee firet eompoeed in 1803, etensM X-Xf made 
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up the poem. In 1S06, the pbilosophioal theory wee introdueed making up 
the rest of the present poem from stansa V. The introduction of the 
philoaophioal theory in St Y is so abrupt that stansa Y reads, as Young 
points out, ^more like a beginning than a cotinuation. Stansas 1*1Y form a 
(beautiful lyrical) whole complete in itself without this late addition. The 
essence of the poem lies in the experience of childhood it records, rather 
than in the theory formed to explain it, which was an after thought of the 
poet.” ] 

(i) The poet states the universal experience that in childhood 

we see a celestial, dream-like beauty in the objects of Nature but as 
we grow older we miss that glamorus beauty. (Lines 1-18) 

(ii) It is the happy season of spring. He sees that all Nature 
is gay and shepherd lads and even dumb creatures who live on the 
bosom of Nature lose themselves in jollity. He alone is dexiressed 
at the thought that he cannot see Nature as he used to see her in 
his cliildhood. He tries to cheer himself up and join in mind the 
festivity of gaeity he sees and hears around him. (Lines 19-50) 

(iii) But his effort goes in vain ; he feels that however much 
he may wish, the glamour he once used to see in the objects of 
Nature is gone for over from the eyes in his manhood. (Line 51-57) 

(iv) To account for the loss of the power of eifdowing all Nature 
with a olestial glamour in manhood, the poet puts forth the theory 
that the soul that animates the child comes from heaven and stiU 
has iK)wers of spiritual vision. Bub as th^ child grows gradually into 
boyhood, youth and full manhood, he loses by degrees those powers, 
because of the growing child’s greater and greater interest in 

things which are of ther gross material world where lives now. 
(Lines 58-84). 

(v) The play of the child testifies to his inclination to imitate 
the worldly ways and affairs of his elders. He thus dolls his 
spiritual vimon (Xdnes 85-107). 
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(vi) It is a matter of regret that the growls g chilS should 
thus foolishly dull the vision of his soul which is gifted with the 
intuitvle power of perceiviog directly all mysteries of eternity 
because of the immensity of his soul (Lines 108-128). 

(vii) Though the grown-up man loses his power of spiritual 
visioQ yet he rejoices in the recollections of those early visions. 
Whatever makes a man's life in his maturity worth living are 
inheritances of the instincts of childhood, which having once been, 
must necessarily be in the soul like sparks of fire in the midst of 
embers. (Lines 129-167). 

(vii) Though in maturity the soul’s power of spiritual vision 
that gave a glamour to Nature is gone, and the thrill of rapture is 
replaced by sober thoughtfulness, a power of sympathetic observation 
enables the grown-up man to see in Nature a source of a quiet joy 
by her suggestion of a moral interpretation of the sorrows and 
sufferings of life (Lines 168-203). 

E. Platonism in the “Immortality ode.” That Words¬ 
worth had in his mind Plato’s philosophical theory of the 'world 
of ideas* is shown by his own words in a note on this Ode : “A 
pre-existent state has entered into the popular creeds of many 
nations, and among all persons acquainted with classical literature 
is known as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy." The 
“ingredient in Platonic philosophy” to which Wordsworth refers 
in connection with his Ode is found in several dialogues of Plato. “It 
is the doctrine that human knowledge is only recollection of truths 
learnt in a previous state of existence, jv Wordaworth once told 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere that “he held the belief with a poetic and not a 
religious faith." The doctrine of the immortality of the soul which 
in Platonic philosophy had m\ioh mora reference to the pre-exis- 
tonoe of the soul than to its existence after a man’s death, was 
first given by the earlier philosopher Pythogoras. Socrates interpreted 
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the theory philosophically to his disciples; P]ato*s dialoi^iies are made 
up of the talks of his master Socrates to his disciples. What Plato 
added to the then current theory of immorality of the soul was his 
conception of the World of Ideas. "3'lato investigating knowledge 
and finding in it certain elements not explainable from experience” 
what later philosophers call innate ideas or a priori condition of 
knowledge—adox 3 ted the Pythagorian theory, with this difference 
that he made the soul to have dwelt in the supernal region of pure 
ideas, and so to have become imbued with the eternal and real.’* 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, therefore, not only assumed pre-existence 
of the soul but also the soul’s hazy recollection of that ]:)erfeob world 
of Ideas of which Nature on earth is an ‘Imitation’. The human 
soul in its pre-existence being familiar with this perfect world of 
Ideas or divine types, naturally recollects those jierfect shapes when 
as a living man’s soul it sees the imitation in this material world 
of ours. In the Immortality Ode, Wordsworth seems to take the 
help of such a theory. But Wordsworth is writing poetry and nob 
expounding philosophy. It is the imaginative beauty of the Platonic 
doctrine that must have appealed to him. So we need not trouble 
about the theory itself as inspiring the poet with anything. It is 
better to take Wordsworth’s explanation as directly owing to the 
effect of the Romantic Rvcival in the nineteentli century. That 
Revival is “above all things the revival of our consciousness tliat 
reality is veiled in mystery and the material world (is) an a8i)ect of 
something that would be entirely different if we could cliange our 
view of it. This, and not any Platonic theory of pre-existence, 
is the inspiration of Wordsworth’s Ode.” (Lamborn). 

Q. 1. Show by a critical aaalyiis how far the Ode on 

Immortality reprcBcnts the genius or art of its author. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1963] 

Or, Trace the sequence of Wordsworth’s thoughts in the 
“Intimation! of Immortality.” iG- U- Hons. 1912] 
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Or 

Give a critial subatance of Wordsworth’s "Immortality 
Ode*’ 

Ans. Wordsworth's Intimations of Immortality consists o! so 
many turns in thought and of looking backward and forward that 
at first sight the poem as a whole seems to be unintegrated in 
thoughts. This is a marked characteristic of all the romantic poets 
when writing a long lyric. But on careful analysis a linking sequence 
is clearly descernible. The poem opens with the x)oet's regret in 
his manhood that he cannot invest Nature with a celestial light 
as he used to do in his childhood. The glory and beauty of an 
unearthly character which he Used once to see not only in the 
common objects of Nature and but also in her rarer sights are gone 
from his vision. It is spring and he sees that all Nature is glad ; 
birds are singing joyfully, the young Iambs fiisk about, all the earth 
gives itself up to jollity the shepherd boys are shouting in joy in 
their play. He tries to join in his heart this grand festivity of mirth 
and jollity ; for he will not do the season wrong. His heart goes out 
in sympathy with the spirit that so mneb enlivens all objects of 
nature, all dumb creatures and human children. [Even if we did not 
know that the description given and the reaction expressed were by 
Wordsworth, if only we knew Wordsworthian Nature poetry well 
enough, we could say it is his]. But alas t be fails to see the old 
glamour in the things which once used to charm him so much. 
He comes back regretfully to the thought that he has lost the 
visionary gleam, the freshness and dream-Uke beauty with which he 
once invested in the face of nature. (St. 1-4) 

He thinks over the problem, and at last oomes to an explana’ 
tion, a sort of philosophical speculation. The explanation is that 
the soul which is fresh and pure in childhood undergoes change 
for the worse as the child grows through stages into manhood. 
The soul which animates the child at his birth had its pre-existence 
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in heaven ; it comes down with the light and glory of heaven still 
dinging to it. The child, rather his soul, retains the powers 
of spiritual vision of what he had known and experienced in 
heaven. Therefore, what he sees on earth is seen by him as 
endowed with a light and glamour to which his soul was 
accustomed in heavenly existence. The soul in the child gets 
dulled as the child grows in age ; and as experiences and attractions 
of earthly interests flow in upon him, the light of heaven gradually 
vanishes from his vision, till in full manhood it is completely gone. 

_ I* 

This gradual loss of vision is due to the fact that as soon as a 
child is born the earth takes care to spread earthly pleasures before 
him to make him her own creature, by making him forget the 
memories of his soul when it was in heaven. This process of 
weaning away the child from bis celestial heritage is seen in his 
plays of boyhood. Those plays are mere boyish imitations of the 
ways of his worldly-minded elders. (St. 5—7) 

[ In this portion Wordsworth’s inspiration is at the lowest; but 
in the next stanza as a romantic ]X)et of high spiritual speculation, 
the poet rises to high extollation of childhood J. 

It is regrettable that the child whose soul is yet so full of 
celestial light should degrade himself, by fond imitation of his 
worldly-minded elders into a mere creature of this earth. He is as 
yet the best philosopher by his intuitions ; hiH sense of immortality 
is yet a pervasive influence, elevating him above the so-ctilled wise 
men of the earth who grope in darkness for truths which lie self- 
revealed to the child. The child is foolishly at strife with his own 
good. (St. 8) 

[ With a rather sudden transition so obaracteristio of the 
romantics, the poet passes on to a consideration of what man even 
in his advanced age owes to his recollections of bis childhood ]. 
Shadowy recollections of what the soul felt in childhood haunt it 
even in manhood. Childhood is to be praised for those fits of 
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idealism in which the child doubts the truth of the material world 
and the reality of his sensations and perceptions, haunted as he ii 
by faint recollections of his existence in heaven. Faint recollections 
of his childhood as regards the soul's heavenly past lie at the basis 
of the moral side of a mature man and guide even his intellectual 
speculations. Such remininscenes enable the soul of even a worldly- 
minded grown-up man to catch occasional glimpses of the Ebevniby 
when his soul is free from the cares and fret and turmoil of 
worldly life. (St. 9). 

[ Another turn in thought at this point becomes inevitable to this 
optimistic i)oet ]. The poet now recoups bis spirit because he 
realizes that manhood is not wholly divorced from childbocd. His 
optimism asserts itself. He rejoices- that now he is able to take 
his share of the joys of that happy spring morning. He consoles 
himself with the thought that though he has lost the }X)wer of 
seeing celestial beauty in the objects of Nature, he has still in him 
those blessings which are the gifts of ohilhood. There is stiU left in 
him the original soul-to-soul union between him and Nature. The 
link is not quite broken. His primal love of Nature has bestowed 
on him those blessings which are the special possessions of maturity, 
such as, the chastening influeDce on the heart arising out of sympathy 
with human sorrows, the ixjwer of calm j)hiloaophio reflection, and 
faith in a glorious life hereafter. (St. 10) 

He, therefore, still loves the charms of the objects of Nature but 
with a sober reflective sort of love, which brings to him moral 
lessons to interpret the ‘sorrows and decay of ])Ower. He can now 
commune with Nature, rejoice in the glorious sunrise but can read 
the message of man's decline of life from the sombre glory of the 
setting sun. Sympathy with man and Nature has given him such 
spiritual view of love and care of Nature in the creation that the 
sight of even the most ordinary flower gives him thoughts which 
overwhelm him with the emotion of joy and wonder (St. 11). 
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Thus we see tha6 the poet beginDing with pathetic regret 
ends with a note of enthusiastic Pangloss-like interpretation that 
*all that is, is for the best’. 

Q. 2. Analyse the ”Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
showing the stages and progress and culmination of the 
argument. [G. U. B. A. Hons. 1909] 

Ans, The same Answer as to Q. 1. 

Q. 3. How is the following idea developed in the poem 
in which it occurs— 

“Our birth is a sleep and a forgetting" ? [0. XJ. B. A. 1912] 

Or, 

“We come 

Prom God who is our home"— 

How is this sought to be established by Wordsworth in 
his Ode. [C.U.B.A. 1946]. 

Or, 

In the “Immortality Ode" Wordsworth asks; 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where ii is now, the glory and the dream ? 

—What is the answer to this question ? What compensa¬ 
tion does he eventually fiud for the loss of the gleam, the 

glory and the dream ? [Jadav. XJniv. B.A. Hons., 1961] 

( 

Ans. The main body of the poemi though it was something 
like an after-thought, is concerned with a sort of a philosophical 
answer to rbe question raised by the poet; 

“Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?" 

The 'visionary gleam’, 'the glory and the dream* in these lines 
refer to the poet’s intuitive power in childhoOd to invest the objects 
of Nature with more than mere earthly beauty. It u a common 
experience of the human race that the romantic sensation of 
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ohildhood which bestows an additional, inexplicable charm to what 
it has seen and loved and enjoyed, disappears in manhood. With 
Wordsworth this common disenchantment takes the form of his 
view of Nature. He regrets in manhood the loss of the power 
which enabled him in ohil ihood to dad dream-like celestial beauty 
in N iture. 

This loss of the visionary gleam of childhood is explained by 
Wordsworth. His theory is that the soul with which a man is 
born in this world as a child had its pre-existence in heaven. The 
soul was long aocustompd to see and enjoy tte glorious sights of 
heaven, which are all full of more than earthly splendour. “We 
come trailing lights of glory from Qod who is our home.” The soul 
in the child, therefore, retains a portion of the celestial light and 
since it views everything on earth with eyes accustomed to see 
heavenly things, the child sees unearthly, glories in Nature. The 
soul that animates the human child begins to forget its heavenly 
experience but as yet has forgotten but little. The soul as it awakes 
on earth, that is, as it begins to dwell in thehumanbody of the child 
must necessarily be no more in heaven. It falls asleep in heaven, 
as it were, to walse on earth. Bub memory does not leave the soul 
all at once for change of pUce. Hence the soul in the child 
sees heavenly light and glory all around it at its early look at 
the earth and Nature. Bab the process of forgetting once begun 
progresses apace. When the child grows to be a boy he has still 
some reninisoence of heaven left in him ; the boy, therefore, rejoices 
in the things which we call Nature. Then as he passes on 
to youth, be has his visions still more dulled ; but still he feels an 
intuitive attraction to Nature. He is Nature's priest. And at last 
when he grows*to manhood, the celestial light in the soul vanishes 
completely. So he now sees in objects of Nature only as much 
charm and beauty as^thiogs of the earth can possibily possess. 

First the child’s power of experiencing in Nature aheavenly glory, 
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as described above, shows thab bis soul had its original existence 
'elsewhere*. Secondly, the child }X338e3ses intuitions and a powei 
of spiritual vision which he gradually loses as he grows up. He hag 
an instinctive conviction that he knows the ultimate realities ; he 
feels that a sense of 'eternality’ pervades his soul as the sunlighf 
pervades ail thing in the daytime. In the third place, in childhood 
there is an instinctive doubt about the reality of the material 
universe iierce])tible to the senses. The child feels that the material 
worl I in which he has come to live is less real than the invisible 
spiritual world. This is due to the child's shadowy recollections of 
his first home—which is heaven. Those faint remininscenes of the 
sours heavenly past never die out. In maturity it is these which 
shape the nsan's moral being. 

Q. 4. “0 joy ! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive’* 

—Bring out the full implication of these lines in WordswortlfCt 
eiev) of life as a whole. 

Or, 

How does Wordsworth establish a link between the high instincts 
of childhood and the moral and intellectual self of manhood ? 

Or, 

Wordsworth’s "Immortality Ode” has been called mainly 
on extollation of childhood. Can the latter part of the poem 
also be called such ? 

Ans. Wordsworth extols childhood as the best and most perfect 
portion of human life. Its instinctive delight in Nature, its 

t 

sapacity to endow the visible aspects of Nature with a dream-like 
{lamour, its intuition of the immensity, of the soul—all these show 
*hat the child is nearer to God than the grown man. Man in hb 
□oaturity loses all these instinctive blessings and becomes a sordid 
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creature of the earth. He forgets the glories he has known and 
'that imperial palace whence be came*. 

Then by an abrupt transition Wordsworth takes an optimistic 
view of manhood too. This he does by Unking what a man was as a 
child with what the man is when he is grownup. The motto from his 
own poem with which l:e introduces the Immortality Ode contains 
the significant line, “The Child is Father of the Man.** He means 
to say that relation between childhood and manhood is the same as 
between father and son. The child inherits all that belongs to the 
father ; in mormal and intellectual quantities he takes after his 
father. So also a grown-up man is made up of what be derives 
from his childhood. Hence, Wordsworth’s proposition is that all 
that is good, noble, moral and sympathetic in the grown man comes 
as inevitable effect of his instincts in childhood. 

Wordsworth from his i)ersonal experieno'»s generalises a con¬ 
clusion for all mankind. He is thankful to his childhood for the 
specially spiritual idealism that his soul possessed in plenty. In his 
childhood he had doubt about the reality of material objects ; on 
occasions the material world seemed to vanish from before his eyes ; 
he had 'obstinate questionings’ about the reality of his sensations 
and perceptions. He feft the confusion of a creature moving about 
in a world unknown to him. In short, though living on this earth, 
he felt as if he were not of this earth. And of course, there were 
many other intuitions in childhood, for examploi sympathy with 
all created objects, feeliags of elevation in catching truths which are 
eternal, and glimpses of Eternity which are special privileges of the 
human soul in childhood. 

These high instincts of childhood, this capacity to catch 
glimpses of Eternity and shadowy recollections are not wholly lost 
even in manhood. Human nature, being what it is, the soul is 
oontinualiy haunted by these shadowy recollection even in manhood. 
In manhood these recollections sink into the sub-conscious, being 
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overlaid by grosser atfcraotions of worldly life. The reoolleotioDs 
remap as deoayed fire in the embers of fuel which once blazed in 
flames. And it is these faint recollections which shape everything 
that makes life worth living in manhood ; for example, they make 
man a moral being, give to his heart the power of sympathy, and 
create in him the idea that life on earth is but a transitory existence, 
and also in moments of quietude of the soul, open before the mental 
eye occasional qlimpses of heaven. In short, the moral, spiritual 
and speculative elements of human nature which make life worth 
living in manhood have their origin in the recoUectiona of a 
heavenly existence which the soul possesses in man's childhood. The 
whole* poem is really an extollation of childoood. 

The extollation of childhood which runs through the whole poem 
rises into extravagance when the poet calls the child *'best 
philosopher,** “Eye among the blind,** “Mighty Prophet 1 Seer 
Blest*'. Coleridge who had genuine admiration for Wordsworth’s 
loetry gets impatient at those rather wild effusions of Wordsworth 
in attributing to a child what no man remembers to have possessed 
in his childhood. “What does all this mean ? In what sense is a 
child of that age (six years) is a Philosopher See Comment 

under Notes on Bt. 9. 

Q. 5. What, according to Wordsworth are the apecial 
gifts enjoyed by a person in his manhood ? How are they 
related to intuitions of childhood ? 

Or, Trace clearly the chain of ideas by which Wordsworth 
regained relief and strength of mind in the conolnding 
portion of his “Immortality Ode” [C,IJ.B.A. 1957] 

Or, 

“Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in*tbe grasSf of glory in the flower, 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remainfl behind.'* 
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Bring out briefly the crisis and recovery indirating the 
above lines. [O.U.B.A. Hons. 1963] 

Ans. In the last two stanzas of his great Immortality Ode 
Wordsworth mentions the gifts enjoyed by a thoughtful person in 
his maturity. The poet speaks of his personal experience izf the 
matter and takes it for granted that what is true of himself is true of 
all mankind. And from his theory that the child has shadowy but 
definitely felt perception in his soul of the sours pre-natal experinces 
in heaven, he derives all that man in his maturity values in his 
inner self. It is true that in manhood one loses the dream-like 
vision of celestial beauty in the face of Nature. But a man in 
his maturity need nob reget this loss of his original power. He 
should rather take comfort in what is left behind. There is still 
left in him his original sympathy between his soul and Nature. 
That is no doubt a distinct blessing. The privilege of age is that 
from love of Nature, one develops the love of Man. One learns 
the lesson of self-improvement by entering sympathetically into 
the sorrows and sufferings of mankind. One comes to have hoi)e 
and consolation by the belief in a better hereafter, and finds 
support in philosophic thoughts. Therefore, in his advanced man¬ 
hood. the poet still retains his love of the external manifestations 
of Nature and has added to his joy by holding spiritual communion 
with the sonl of Nature. While he still finds joy in the glorious 
sunrise, he has learnt to read in the red glow of the setting sun the 
symbol of the decay of life and ultimate death as a necessary end. 
Decay and death form necessary part of the holy plan of 
Nature. By deep communion with Nature he has, in his maturity, 
such deep spiritual insight into the holy plan of Nature that even 
the meanest, most ordinary flower gives him thoughts that fill his 
heart with the most ecstatic emotions, as he perceives in his soul 
the infinite love and care of Nature bestowed upon the flower. 
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Q. 6. With a brief appreciation of Wordsworth's Ode oi 
the Intimations of Immortality, 

Or 

Characterise Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode as a poeth 
rendering of a philosophicai ideasr [C. XJ. B. A. Hons. 1969 

Ana. The })oem has been justly celebrated as the 'great 
Immortality Ode, not because of its thought content—^thoughthat toe 
is nobly elevated—'but for those merits which go to make effective 
poetry. First, let us talk about its technical perfection as as 
*Ode’. It is of the irregular tyi^e introduced mainly by Cowtey, 
though Spenser before him had made somewhat successfu 
experiments with it, giving us magnificent poetry in his Epithala 
mion and ProiJialamion. The present Ode of Wordsworth is nol 
less magnificent. With wonderful art the i>oet makes the movemenl 
of the verse suit exactly the varying thoughts and emotions 
The abrupt transitions to shorter lines; surprising manii)uktion o 
rhymes, use of anai)aest3 and trochees to replace imabio feet, anc 
varying the length of stanzas, are technicalities in the art sc 
expertly managed, that the whole poem reads like an incantation 
with the charm of a musical chant. 

The philobophio explanation that is offers in the main bod^ 
of the poem is of comi>aratively small importance in accounting foi 
its greatness. The Platonic doctrine which gives him his argument 
about the 'immortality* of the soul, i.e., its pre-existence In heaven 
may or may not be accepted by the readers of the poem. Words¬ 
worth himself said that he held the belief as a poetic and cot as a 
religious faith. And it is this 'poetic faith* that Wordsworth hae 
been able by virtue of the poetry in the poem "to carry alive into 
the hearts" of his readers. 

To many readers who are real lovers of true poetry and do not 
aare tn bother ahont«aoal and ita nre^exiatence and BUOh other vhilo- 
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most appealing portion. These four stanzas make a perfect piece 
of descriptive lyric in which the poet’s feelings about the beautiful 
aspects of Nature as well as the joy of human creatures in the 
sensuous aspects of Nature are- conveyed in the most musical 
language. 

Corning to a consideration of the rest of the poem, its value is 
pointed out by Fowler in these words. : “The permanent value oi 
Wordsworth’s OdQ deirends, however, little if at all, ui)on the truth 
of this doctrine. ^Its great value lies in its imaginative beauty, in 
the glamour of iroetry that it casts u])on human life and the life of 
nature i^and in the poet’s power to concirnce us by the intensity of 
his own emotional realization of the truth, that [this glamour of 
poetry is not a mere illusion but represents a spiritual meaning 
that has a real existence behind material phenomena.’’) It is not 
the poetry of disillusion only, though that has by itself a great 
apirealing force to our thoughts and feelings ; “it also helps us to 
combat that feeling and find 'strength in what remains behind’. 
It is because the Ode, responds so finely to the cry of the human 
heart for consolation and inspiration that its lines are more often 
quoted and romomborod than auy other inodorn poem.” In short, 
the Od» is great for the itassionate conception and intense spiritual 
belief of the jjoet conveyed in the fine suggestive phraseology 
which has immediate impact with tlie feelings of all men who have 
even average reaction to well-told spiritual thoughts, bearing on 
life and nature and their mystery. 

Q. 7. Compare “Tintera Abbey” and the “Immortality 
Ode” as regards thought and style. 

Or. 

What fs your idea of a philosophical poem ? Compare 
'^Tuiterm Abbey*' and“Ode on Intimations of Immortality” as 
philesophieal poems showing with what success in eaeh of 
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thom philosophical ideas have been blended with the warmth 
and passion of poetry. [C.U.B.A. Hons, 1952] 

Or 

What is your idea ot the relation of philosophical thou^^ht 
to poetic beaut.? in a philosophical poem ? Discuss how far 
the two elemenfs have been harmonised in Wordsworth's 

Tintern Abbey or his Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 

[O.TJ.B.A. Hons. 1965] 

Or 

What is the philosophical view of iife that Wordsworth 

presents in Ode on Intimations of Immortality ? 

LC.U.B.A. Hons. 1966] 

Or 

Give an estimaite of '‘Tintern Abbey" or “Ode on Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality,' as ‘a philosophical poem', showing 
with what success in either of them, philosophical ideas'have 
been blended with the warmth and passion of poetry. 

[C.U.B.A. Hons. 1964] 

Ans. A pliilosoiibioai ]j 06 m is one in wiiich through the medium 
ol the rhythmical language of passion and emotion some theories or 
speculative ideas of a |>oet“thinker are expressed. These theories or 
8i)eoulatioas may be concerned with high spiritual matters, external 
nature, inner world of morality or the study of ultimate realities. 
Perhaps, a simpler but quite comprehensive definition of ‘a. philoso¬ 
phical ]ioein' would be that it is a passionate or emotional treatment, 
in suitable appealing beauty of language, of some 'ideas' building up 
a theory. But it must always be remembered chat a 'philosophical 
poem* is primarily a 'poem' and only secondarily ‘philosophic.* In it 
it is the ix)etry which matters and not the phiIosoi)hy. Mei*e 
reasoned versification seeking to propound a theory which is intended 
to appeal to the intellect and not to the heart is no 'philosophical 
poem*. Fo]>e's Essay on Man seeking to convey in argumentative 
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heroic couplets the deistic theory of Bolingbroke is no ‘philosophical 
poem*. But such direct expression of a passionate belief in the 
happy and sinless iire-existeace of the soul as in Vaughan’s simple 
lines of The Eetreatt such vigorous enunciation of faith in the 
matters of the spirit ss in Browning* b The Last Bide'logether or 
Babbi Ben Ezra, such profound spiritual experience as in 
Thomi)son*s The Hound of Heaven or In no Strange Landt make 
the poetry of philoso[)hical thoughts. 

* Wordsworth has been called a philoso^jhical poet mainly because 
his genius was introspective. “Meditation and sympathy, not 
action or passion, were the two main strings of his serene and 
stormless lyric. On these no hand ever held more gentle yet 
sovereign rule than Wordsworth’s.” This valuable remark on 
Wordsworthian poetry by Swinburne points out the essential 
characteristic of Wordsworth as a philosophical poet. His medita¬ 
tion on Nature and Man led him to speculate philosophically on the 
relation between the two and arrive at some theory explaining the 
spiritual bond that harmonises, sustains, diversifies and enlivens 
the universe of Nature as well as the mind of Man. The two 
philosophical poems, Tintern Abbey and Immorality Ode have this 
common characteristic that they both seek to lighten “the burthen 

of the mystery.the heavy and the weary weight of this 

unintelligible world”—^seek to explain “those obstinate question¬ 
ings of sense and outward things, failings from us, vanishings,. 

(and) high instincts.” 

In Tintern Abbey the poet describes bis attitude to Nature in 
boyhood, early youth and finally in his manhood i he passes through 
crude pleasures of a mere glad animal movement in boyhood into 
his sensuous delight in Nature in youth, and then into the calm 
contemplative joy of spirituat communion which opens to himthe 
mystery of the laws which reign through the universe. In the 
Immortality Ode, he takes up that theme still backward to childhood 
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impressions of a glamour in all aspects and features of Nature. He 
takes the human soul through gradual alienation from its glorious 
Inheritance till in manhood it loses all its celestial vision. It fades 
into the light of common day. In the two poems there are echoes and 
reechoes which pass to and fro. In one the soul-to-soul communion 
with Nature which is the ultimate profit that he arrives at in 
manhood does not replace but only supplements his joy in the 
‘mighty world of eye and ear‘. In the other poem he says the 
same thing in a different, perhaps more luetic, language—“The 
innocent brightness of a new-born day is lovely yet.’* In Tintern 
AbbeVt the spiritual interpretation that he learnt to make to 
explain the unity in the variety of nature’s manifestation is said 
tho have come to him by 'hearing often times the still, sad music 

of humanity.of ample jiower to chasten and subdue.' In the 

great Ode^ he says almost the same thing : “The clouds that 
gather round the setting sun^* have moral meaniog for him in 
his manhood, because he has “kept watch on man's mortality.” 
Both the poems are essentially ixietio i^negyries to the universal 
spirit of Nature as well as its visible and audible manifestations. 
And both end on a contented ox^timiatic note—his belief “that 
Nature did never betray the heart that loved her,"—that he 
has 'relinquish'd one delight to live beneath your (Nature's) more 
habitual sway.” 

As regards the style and language of the two poems,the difference 
is accounted for by the fact that Tintern Abbey is purely reflective, 
while the Immortaltty Ode is marked by passion and emotion which 
rise and flow in gushes. The slow, even smooth rhythm of the 
imabic in the blank verse of the former offers a contrast with the 
variety of cadence and rhythmic ebb and flow of the^verses in the 
latter. It may be said that in Tintern Abbey Wordsworth reflects 
and speculates and philosophises, in the other poem he sings, he 
trips lightly as “the brooks which down their channels fret.*. 
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Lovers of poetry may or may not care for the philosophical idea 
that Nature is a universal spirit that permeates and transcends the 
universe of senses, nor need they believe that the child is nearer 
to God than the adult. The iioetry in each of the ijoems is what 
matters to lovers of poetry ; while those who love speculativin only 
will naturally study the metajihysics of God, Soul and Man and 
will not turn to Wordsworth for any rational theory. The poet 
succeeds in conveying his idea alive into the hearts of his readers 
in Tintern Abbey by suggestive phrases and finely moulded expres¬ 
sions which will bear much less meaning even if paraphrased most 
carefully. The refiectivo tone of the i^)oem is admirably sustained 
throughout, making a symphony of a music that keeps its even 
tenor. In the great Immortality Ode the philosophical ideas about 
the pre-existence of the soul are clothed in such poetic language, 
changing its cadence with the progress of the thought, that the 
thought and language always go together like hand and glove. As 
we read we forget the speculative argument, the fanciful exaggera¬ 
tions and pious platitudes ; what charms us is the manner and not 
so much the matter. [See also Critical Appreciations of the two 
jx)ems.] 

Q. 8. 'file eonceptlon of human days bound together by 
natural piety is the clue to the interpretation of the Ode in 
its entirety.'* Give an exposition of this basic idea as 
underlying the Immortality Ode. 

CC.U.B.A. Hons., 1952] 

Ans. The sentence within quotation marks which is described 
in the question as the “basic idea" of the Immortality Ode U a brief 
statement—a one-sentence .summary of a poem written by 
Wordsworth himself and prefixed as a motto to the Immortality Ode. 
The poem is separately printed in the Goldim Treasury BK IV as 
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Poem No. 2B6. The Immortalitiy Ode is Poem No. 287. We quote 
the poem below: 

I 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it waen my life began. 

So is it now when I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die t 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by uatural piety. 

The senae of tho poem may be briefly stated thus : The rainbow 
is one of the most beautiful and impressive of the phenomena of 
Natures; and the two ends of its arch pining earth to heaven is 
suggestive of the connexion between heaven and the earth. The 
poet in his childhood felt delighted and lifted in heart to see the 
rainbow ; in his manhood too he felt the same delight and wonder 
to see it. He ardently wishes that in his old age too he would feel the 
same py at its sight. From his own experience the jwet “calls into 
conscious notice,*’ as De Quincey p'Uts it, “the fact that whatever is 
seen in the maturest adult blossoming and bearing fmit, must have 
pre-existed by way of germ in the infant.” As a child, as he grows 
up, develops only the traits he inherits from bis father, so manhood 
derives its qualities from tho same man’s childhood. Hence, 'the 
Child is father of tho Man.” The poet, therefore, concludes 
that “such reverent affection as is felt by tho child for its 
l>arent ought to be felt by the mature man for the days of his own 
childhood.” (Fowler). 

The sentiment expressed in the poem, therefore, in very brief, 
is that the feelings and intuitions of childhood can never altogether 
pass away ; on the contrary, what is worth having as the biessings 
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and virtues of maturity are derived from the ingrained instincts of 
childhood. In the body of the poem ‘On Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality', Wordsworth enshrines in highly poetic language and with 
imi)reesive images exactly this theory, assuming the philosophical 
idea that the child is born with a soul that had pre-natal 
existence in heaven where "God Himself is moon and sun 

Wordsworth, by a liberal extension to all mankind, generalises 
what he himself particularly felt in his childhood, youth and 
maturity. In infancy the child sees celestial beauty in the face of 
external Nature both in the common sights and specially beautiful 
objects. "Heaven lies about us in our infancy I” To him all objects 
of Nature "did seem apparell'd in celestial light, the glory and 
the freshness of a dream.’* As the child grows up to boyhood, he 
walks farther away from heaven. The earth is like a prison-house 
to his soul. Yet he does not wholly lose vision of the light flowing 
from heaven. As the boy grows up to youth, the light grows fainter 
still, but he is still a lover of Nature and worships Nature for her 
charms and soothing influence on the soul amidst the worldly 
interests and cares that close upon his soul. When he grows up 
to manhood, he perceives the celestial light "die away and 
fade into the light of common day." He becomes of the earth 
earthy ; the attractions of the world, its cares and pleasures, 
flow in upon bis soul, he becomes the foster-child of the "homely 
nurse" Earth. He "forgets the glories ho hath known** in Heaven 
which is hia real home—the home or the pre-natal existence of 
the soul. 

Thus the grown Man passes his life on earth immersed in the 
attractions of the world } s<nd troubles of worldly life help to bring 
upon his soul “the inevitable yoke" deadening his soul, blinding his 
eyes to the light which is his birth-right. 

Yet all is not lost. Human nature being what it was in child¬ 
hood cannot wholly lose its essential character. The instincts of 
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ohildhood remain yefe alive like embers when the flaming fire is 
exhausted. “Those first affections, those shadowy recollections/* 
the truths once felt in the soul, remain dormant but still alive. The 
soul even in a man's maturity can in moments of tranquil contempla¬ 
tion hold diret communion with Heaven and have visions of the 
glories which it once experienced direct. From these undying 
instincts of childhood come all those special virtues and blessings of 
mature life—sympathy with human sufferings, faith in an after-life 
in heaven, and the mind which develops a philosophical attitude 
towards life’s joys and sorrows. 

Q. 9. Trace on the basis of Wordsworth’s Ode on Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality the change of the human feelings iu 
their relationship to Nature and God from childhood to 
maturity. [CU.B.A. Hons., 1968] 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 8., last three paragraphs only. 


Notes, Explanations, Comments, References etc. 

* The Title : See Special Introduction B. 

St. 1. Summary : The poet in his childhood saw unearthly 
beauty in the common objects of Nature. Now in manhood that 
celestial gleam is gone. 

Line 1. There was a time —Wordsworth is speaking of his own 
childhood. 2. Every common sight —in this stanza the poet is speak¬ 
ing about the ordinary objects of Nature, such as meadow, grove 
and stream. 4. ApparelVd —clothed. Celestial light —heavenly glory, 

5. The glory . dream —^this line explains what the poet means 

by 'celestiai l^ht'—it is 'the beauty and vividness of figures seen 
in a dream.^ By 'dream* the poet must have meant ‘imaginative 
vision* which idealises beauty, because in 'dreams* which we dream 
figures are rather vague and faint, not vivid and splendid. 6. Now 
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»,e., in his manhood. When Wordsworth wrote these lines, he was 
thirty-three. Hath been of yore —was in my childhood, [‘hath 
been* is ungrammatical with ‘yore’]....9. The thi7tgs...no more—i.e., 
The poet can no more (in his manhood) invest the sights ot Nature 
with a celestial glamour as he could do in his childhood. This is 
the ‘burden* of his sorrow and dejection. The idea is rejjeated in 
different language in lines 18, 58 and ;)6-57. 

St. 2. Summary : Not only the common sights of Nature but 
also the more resplendent beauties have lost their idealised gleam 
to his eyes. 

liine 10. In this stanza are mentioned some of the ‘rarer’ 
beauties of Nature. These too have lost their 'celestial light’ in 
his eyes. These are (l) The rainbow —a most beautiful and impressive 
phenomenon of Nature, only occasionally seen. It is still as beautiful 
as ever but it has no more a miraculously romantic attraction for the 
poet in his manhood. So also (2) the rose, A Cull-blown rose is as 
beautiful as ever, but it too has lost its unearthly glamour. (3) The 
moon —the full moon in an uncloaded sky is charming no doubt ; 

but its ‘visionary gleam* is gone. 18. Look round her . are 

bare —^the moon Is here personified as the queen of night surveying 
with delight her skyey kingdom in a cloudless night. (4) Waters,., 
night —surface of lakes and rivers sjiarkling under a dark star-lit 

sky. (5) Sunshine . birth —the new-born sun is a beautiful 

phenomenon. 18. There hath pass’d . earth —this is the same 

complaint as in line 9. Even the more resplendent sights of Nature 
have lost their glory in the jKJet’s eyes. 

Comment. The first two stanzas make highly romantic poetry of nos- 
tal^io longing, As poetry of calm but passionate, heart-felt regret as well 
as poetry dealing with Nature, the first two stanzas appeal to all lovers of 
poetry much more than all the philosophical thoughts and ideas in the rest 
of the poem. These two stanzas have a direct impact on the hearts of all 
|Stader8» because all readers who have reached their manhood feel at once 
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the truth of the poet*a feelings by their personal experieoce, even if they 
have no poetry in them, "He states the universal experience that the gla¬ 
mour of the earth fades as we grow older.” We all feel that this ‘universal 
experience* is only one aspect of ‘the common experience of the race* that 
‘nothing can be as it has been before*, as Browning puts it. As we grow 
older, disenchantment is bound to seize us in the wake of experience Only, 
in the case of Wordsworth, lover of I\ature that he was, the special form this 
disenchantment took was that Nature was net the same to him in manhood 
as it was in his childhood. Other poets have sung in the same tune with 
regard to their sense of the loss in m'lnhood of something which the y valued 
so much in early life ; 


"Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight.*’-Shelley. 

"There’s not a joy the earth can give like that it takes away.*' 

— Byron 

"There are the lost joys of my life 

Far sunk beyond rave and fret.** -M. Ghosh 
"O ! the joys that came doA^n shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty. 

Ere I was old.” —Coleridge 
"But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me.” —Tennyson. 

Sr 3. Summary : The poet is in the midst of the joyful 
scenes of Nature in the spring reason. All birds and beasts and all 
objects of Nature have joined in a merry festivity. The jioet 
lighetns the sadness of his heart by giving it utterance ; and then 
he feels strong enough to join the festive mirth of spring going 
around him. 


Line 19. Now when . song —t.e., it is the happy season of 

spring. 20. Bound —frisk, jump about. As to the tabor's sound —a 
*tabor* is a small drum often used in village merriments. The 
children are playing on the tabors and the young lambs frisking 
about seem to the poet to'keep time by their friskings. 22. Thought 
of grief —^the poet refers to the sadness of his mind which he 
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suffers because he caunob see fche beauty in Nature that he could 
see in his early life. 23 Timely utterance —that is, expression in 
words at the proper time, i.e., speaking out to himself his sorrows 
just at the time when they pressed his heart. N.B. Annotators 
have made useless fuss about the jihrase and misinterpret ‘timely 
utterance'. The poet is simjdy referring to his thoughts contained 
in the first two stanzas of this poem in which he complains to 
himself saying The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more . This timely utterance’ gave him relief, i.e., lightened his 
heart. An unuttered, pent up sorrow presses the heart t hut 
when the sufferer si)eaks out, ciies and weeps, the heart is 
somewhat lightened. Tennyson has, “She must weep or she must die' 
Shakespearce writes.” “Give sorrow words.” David in Psalm 39 
says, “While I was musing the fire kindled ; then I spoke with 
my tongue.” 24. Strohg — i.e. cheerful in spirits. N.B. Wordsworth 
by an effort tries to recover joyful spirits. His poetry is here 
ineffectually argumentative. Yet the dedcrii»tion of Nature in lines 
25-3.1 is quite charming. 25. Cataracts —^water-falls : The Ghills 
and Forces and Falls of his beloved Lake country (Hales), Trumpets 
from tJK steep —the rushing fall of waters from high, straight rodks 
sounds like the loud calls of trumpets. “It is only by a stretch 
of the imagination that the sound of a waterfall can be oom{)ared 
to that of a trumpet” ( Wheeler). 28, Fields of sleep —“the 
fields where they (the winds) had slept all night” (Wheeler). 
Prof. Hales explains “as the yet reposeful, slumbering coutryside. It 
is early morning, and the land is still, as it were, resting.” Fowler 
takes the phrase to suggest “the soft aining winds came from the 
warm South.” 32. And with the heart of May —with the joyful 
spirit inspired by the happy month of May. spring time. 
84. Thou child of joy —refers to a merry playful shepherd boy. 

St 4. Summary ; All creatures including human children are 
very happy in the jolly season. The clear blue sky seems to join in 
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tihe festivity. The poet mast not sit apart with a gloomy mind. 
He joins the general merriment by sympathising with the ha.ppy 
creatures. But, alas 1 familiar objects around him which once 
gave him much joy have lost their glamour and glory. He has to 
relapse into a mood of depression. 

Line 36. BUssed creatures —birds, beasts, shepherd boys, etc. 
38. Jubilee —‘general rejoicing', 'shouts of joy*. 40. Coronal — 
chaplet of flowers : Wordsworth does not really wear a chaplet of 
flowers on his head ; the expression is symbolical of his heart’s 
sympathy with the festive creatures and all Nature. 42. 0 evil 

day —I would count myself a cursed creature. 43. Earth — 

personified as Nature herself. 49. The babe leaps up . armr^ 

N.B. This is a characteristic line in Wordsworth’s Nature poetry. 
The infant, according to Wordsworth, has a fresh, pure soul which 
is in perfect harmony with Nature. So the child spontaneously 
responds to the joyous influence of the sweet aspects of Nature 
around him. In lines 51-57, Wordsworth tells ua how in spite of all 
his efforts and intentions to be merry by joining the general gay festi¬ 
vity around him, he fails to catch his lost spirit of childhood } he 
cannot see the glamour and celestial charm in the visible aspects of 
Nature. So he relapses into the mood of depression with which he 
opened the poem. Three objects bring to him this disenchantment— 
a tree a field, and pansy flowers. L. 51. There's a tree...upon —a 
particular tree with which he has been familiar since his childhood. 
63. Something that is gone-^i.e., my original power of investing 
Nature with a celestial glmour is gone. 54, Pansy —a kind of common 
flower also called *thoi:^ht flower' or the 'heart’s ease’; word comes 
from Pensee —thought. Of. "There’s pansies, that’s for thought”— 
Hamlet. 55. Doth repeal—tells the same story ; ».0., makes 
me feel that ‘there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth*. 66. 
Visumary gkam—ideal, dream-like beauty. 67. The ghry and 
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the dream —the heavenly beauty and visionary gleam which I used 
to see on the objects of Nature in my childhood. 

Expl. But there's a tree... and the dream ? (LI. 51-5?). 

With these lines Wordsworth concludes the first section of his 
Immortality Ode : this first portion deals with a single unit of 
thought, namely, that the joet in manhood cannot see the un¬ 
earthly beauty and strange visionary glamour on the external 
objects of Nature which came to his eyes so easily in hia childhood. 
In the happy spring morning he tries to join the festivities of 
gladness that he sees around him ; he tries to get rid of his personal 
melancholy and be one in spirit with the general joyful atmos¬ 
phere he sees aiound him. But liis efforts come to nothing. As 
be looks at a particular tree with which his childish sports were 
associated, as be looks at a ^larticular piece of field where be had met 
his friends in play in those hapiiy days, as he looks at some pansy 
flowers, he is strongly reminded that his old power of enjoying some 
heavenly glamour in thes^e simple objects of Nature is gone. lie 
is, therefore, left with the jiroblem disturbing his soul,—how is 
it that he in manhood has come to lose that visionary idealism 
of childhood when everything he saw in Nature was invested with 
celestial light and dream-like beauty and vividness. 

Cdmznent. As has bsan noted several times before, these first four stanzae 
were composed in 1803 ; and then the rest of the poem came as an after¬ 
thought by way of explaining the problem with which this first section 
ended. By themselves these four stanzas are high poetry, a beautiful lyric of 
personal feelings together with much objective description of Nature which 
bad for the poet a subjective reaction, ihe beginning of the next stanza 
(St. v) seems to be rather abrupt and must be regarded’ as an architectonic 
defect in building up a progressiv thought. 

St. 5. Summary : The poelj accounts for the losa of the 
ideal gleam in the eyes of the grown up man who as a child enjoyed 
it as heavenly. Man's soul existed in heaven before it came down to 
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aminatie the child. Since the soul came from God it bears traces 
of its heavenly origin. The soul in childhood is yet fresh and pure.; 
so it associates heavenly glory with what it sees of Nature on earth. 
As the child grows to be a boy, then a youth and then a mature 
man, the traces of the soul’s heavenly assoiation gradually fade, till 
they are wholly lost. 

Lines 58-65. Our birth is a sleep..,our home —See Q. 3. and 
Answer. 58. Our birth —man’s coming into the world as a child. 
Sleep and a forfjetting —loss of the consciousness of a previous 
existence in heiven, and consequently the forgetting of the glories 
of that existence in the realm of light. We fall asleep as it were, 
in heaven to wa!ie up on earth. The soul begins to live in the 
human body at a child’s birth and necessarily the soul has to leave 
its pro-natal existence behind. -jO. The soul,..life's s^ctr—the 
soul is called ‘life’s star’ here, because, like the pilot star guiding 
the course of a ship’-s voyage on the sea, it is the soul within the 
human body which guides it through the earthly life, determining 
how the man will fare through his earthly existence. Again, just 
as a star must set in one horizon before it can rise in another 
horizon, so also the soul must disappear from heaven in order to 
begin its existence on earth within the human body. 60. Elsewhere 
— i.e , in heaven. 61. From afar —from far-off heaven. 

Expl. Our birth is but a.. .from afar (LI. 58-61) 

[C. U. B. A. Hons. 1914 ; 0. U. B. A. 1914 and 1948 J 

Wordsworth in bis Immortality Ode starts with the regret 
that in his manhood, as he looks about, he misses the dream-like 
beauty and celestial glamour on the objects of Nature which he 
used to see there-in his childhood. All objects of Nature seem to 
‘speak of something*that is gone’. The problem makes him think. 
He arrives at a philojophioal theory of the pre-existence of the soul 
which accounts for this change in the attitude to Nature in 
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manhood from what it was in childhood. Man is a compound of 
body and soul. It is the soul that animates the body. When 
he is born, he is a child. The soul that animates the child had its 
pre-existence in heaven ; the beginning of the earthly life of the 
soul is possible only by ending for the time being its existence in 
heaven. The soul falls asleep so far as its heavenly existence is 
concerned in order to wake on earth and begin its earthly existence. 
The process of earthly existence is the beginning of a process of 
the sours forgetting its experience in heaven. Just as a star must 
set in one horizon in order to rise in another horizon, so the 
soul which is* the spiritual guide of human life through earthly 
existence, disappears from heaven in order to begin its career in the 
human body. It comes from heaven and in the first stage of its 
career on earth does not all at once forget all about its glorious 
pre-existence. Hence whatever he sees in Nature on earth is seen 
by him in the light of a celestial gleam which is the halo round 
all heavenly things to which the soul had long been accustomed. 

Line 62. Not in entire forgetfulness —construct; do we 
come from God (U. 64-65) not in entire forgetfulness. That is, 
when our souls come down from heaven to animate us as new-born 
children, we (our souls) do not all at once wholly forget the glories 
of heaven in the midst of which the souls had their existence. 
L. 63. Utter —complete, entire. Nakedness —bareness. Not in 
vtter nakedness —; when the souls come down from heaven, 
bhey are not wholly bare of all the glories they knew in heavenly 
axistenee. 64. Trailing —dragging ; i.s., aocompained by. 
Hovds of glory —the soul beginning its existence on earth in the 
iiuman body is here compared to the sun just rising on the horizon 
iccompanied by masses of glorious red-looking clouds. 

Expl. Not in entire forgetfulness...who is our home 
;L1. 62-65) [a u. B. A. 1926 & 1948 i B. A. Hons. 1937 & 1939], 

In order to explain why the poet in his manhood misses the 
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tieayenly beauty and dream-like glamour in the objects of Nature, 

while in his childhood he was charmed by such ideal vision, 
« 

Wordsworth in his Immortality Ode brings in the theory of the 
pre-existence of the soul in heaven. The soul tliat animates the 
child comes from heaven j as such the child, rather the soul in the 
child, was long associated with the glories of heaven where every¬ 
thing is bathed in the light of divine beauty. And in the first 
stage of its existence on earth as the soul of a child, it does not all 
at once wholly forget those heavenly glories. Recollections of the 
glories of heaven stick to the soul just as rosy clouds envelop the 
new-risen sun like rich flowing garments. The original home ol 
the soul is heaven where in the presence of God Who is all light 
and all glory, the soul gets accustomced to beauty which its memory 
as a child does not lose altogether. Hence, 'heaven lies about 
us in our infancy.’ 

Line 66. Heaven lies about us.,.^Anfancy —in our 
childhood though we are creatures of the earth, we are surrounded 
by visions of heavenly glory. In other words, our soul has the 
power of endowing objects of Nature with a glamour that does not 
really belong to them. We can easily take an idealistic view of 

things. L. 67. Shades . prison house —darkness, i.c., dullness 

of earthly life. 'Prison house’ refers to earthly existence ; 'shades' 
refer to the cares, worries, etc. of the world which dull the original 
freedom of the soul: "The disillusionments and sordid cares that 
are supposed to be the inevitable result of meeting with the world" 
(Wheeler). 68. The growing Boy —^this is, the second stage in the 
condition of the human soul. Boyhood comes after infancy, 
and in boyhood, the intrests and cares of the world just begin 
to flow in upon the soul and darken it. See St. 7, in which 
Wordsworth describes in detail how a boy dulls his soul by taking 
to imitations of his elders. 69. But he beholds the light —yet the 
boy, not yet being far from childhood, has some vision of the source 
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of light, i.e, yet has some spiritual recollections of the glories of 
heaven, and is happy for such vision. 71. The Youth —this is the 
third stage through which the soul passes and loses its original 

capacity still more. LI. 'U-72. Who daily . must travel —the 

l)rogress of earthly life is here compared to the progress of the sun 
in the sky. The east whore the sun rises is the infancy in a man’s 
career ; it is the ‘source of light*, symbolical of heaven. Man, as he 
grows must necessarily go farther and farther away from heaven. 
In youth, he is fairly far-off from his intuitions of childhood. 
72. Still is Nature*s priest —is yet a lover and worshipper of Nature; 
that is, the youth is “one able to minister to others some part of 
the glory of Nature which ho sees" (Wheeler). But, we must add, 
the youth does not wee so much glory in Nature as he used to do in 
liis childhood. That is what Wordsworth is driving at. 74. Vision 
splendid — ‘celestial gleam,” *.<?., occasional spiritual insight into 
the mysteries of Nature. Way —journey of life—as he progresses 
to manhood. 75. The Man — i.e., a person in his manhood. It — 
the celestial glory in Nature. Die away —disappear completely. 
76. LigM of common day —vapid light of reality. 

Hxpl. At length the Man . common day (LI. 75-76). 

In these lines, Wordsworth explains why the full-grown man 
can no more see the celestial glamour which charmed his soul so 
much in childhood. The vision of the soul decays from childhood 
to boyhood, from boyhood to youth, and from youth to manhood 
when the soul’s power of idealistic vision is wholly gone. The sun 
is glorious in the eastern horizon at its rising ; as it travels farther 
away from the east, its rosy brilliance decays, till at noon it gives a 
bright white light only in which there is light only but no 
glamour. 

N.B. Wordsworth is always egoistic be had no dramatic 

annsA. Whn.f. Via nn.'crfl Hata fthniit thA finnl'fl rAAntinn tn the ohiActft 
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of Nature on earth is oertainly true of himself. But he takes for 
granted that all men do feel as he has felt ;—that all men have the 
same regard for Nature as he has. Fowlei notes, “Few, iudeed, 
would maintain that the assertion in the ])oem of a deeper insight 
into external Nature enjoyed in childhood is lost in maturer years 
is a universal or even a common exi)erience,'* Yet we read this 
stanza and the stanzas that follow with zest for the poetry of ideas 
and not for soundness of any philosoijhioal theory. 

Comment. (1) See N.B. aSove. (2) Besides, philosophers like Plato who 
theorised about the soul’s reminiscences of an ideal world are rather ol 
opinion that childhood has only latent, scarcely felt perception of anj 
such reminiscences. Coleridge rightly points out that whatever is iDBtioctiv< 
in childhood can hardly be romemberod in manhood ; it is by culture anc 
education that the perceptions can bs developed only in manhood. 

St. 6 . Summary ; As we grow from childhood, attractions 
of the world get into our hearts : it seems as if it were the interest 
of our faster-mother Barth bo make us forget our divine heritage 
and make us creatures whose interests are centred on the material 
objects of the earth. 

N.B. This stanza aud the next are connected in idea with the 
proposition advanced in the previous stanza, (St. 5) that the child 
whose soul is come fresh from heaven gradu ally loses reminiscenes 
of its heavenly existence as it continues its existence on earth. Now 
in St. 6, the iwet explains how the soul in the child grows alienated 
from its heavenly vision, and in the next stanza (St. 7) the poet 
gives an illustration of the process. 

Line 77. Earth —the earth on which a child begins his life 
is here personified as a nurse or foster-mother of the child who is 
really a creature whose soul is yet heavenly. Pleasures of her own 
attractions which are of an earthly nature. 78. Yearnings — 
desires; «.6., longings to make the child love her and forget hie 
zeminisoenes of existence in heaven. In her-oum natural kind — 
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in keeping wifih her earthly natnre. 79, With something...mind — 
that is, with genuine love and affection. 80. No unworthy aim — 
not with any evil motive of harming the child. 81. Homely —plain. 
Homely nurse —the foster-mother Earth is a plain matron having 
lowly ambition to convert her heavenly nursling into a creature 
of the earth. 62. Her foster-child —the human child is not a son 
of the Earth but only is in her keeping, the child having yet a 
heavenly soul. Her inmate —the earth is but a temporary inn 
where man stays for a time—his existence on earth is an interim 
stay between two heavenly existences. Man’s foster-mother Earth 
is the keeper of this inn. 56. Imperial palace —heaven, where God 
is all in all as the sovereign ruler. 

St. 7. Summary. The child, forgetful of his celestial origin, 
takes to plays in imitation of the worldly ways of his elders and 
thus foolishly brings upon himself evils of the world by 
anticipation. 

Line 85, Behold the child —in order to give a concrete illustra¬ 
tion of how earthly attractions tempt the child (as stated in the 
previous stanza) the poet asks us to see a child a.t play. It is said 
the child referred to here was his friend Coleridge’s little son, 
Hartley Oolridge, then really six years old. New-horn blisses — 
recently acquainted joys of earthly life which the child finds by 
inventing plays for himself. 86. Pigmy —dwarfish, i.e., of small 
stature. 87. Work of h*s own hand —plays invented by himself. 
Lies^.e.t sits *, passes his time. 88. Fretted —vexed. out¬ 

bursts. The mother in eager affection and pride breaks in upon the 
joys of the playful boy who resents the disturbance. 89. Light 
beaming look of affection. 90. Plan or chart —representation 
91. Some fragment...human life —the plan or chart is the repre¬ 
sentation in his play, of some aspects of the worldly ways of his 
elders, so far as a child he oan understand them. 92. Newly-leamed 
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art —skill whioh he has jusfe acquired as a growing child. 95. This 
hath..^his heart — i.e., one parbicular playi representing a particular 
aspect of life, say a funeral or a wedding interests him for a brief 
time. 97. Unto this,.,song —this does not mean that the child 
actually sings a song about the thing he plays ; the meaning is that 
the child is pleased at heart with that i^rticolar ])lay for a few 
minutes. 97. Fit his tongue —tnlk to himself in imitation of the 

ways of the elders. 98. Dialogues of . strife —imaginary 

conversations about these other interests in which he has seen his 
elders engaged. 102. Little actor —^the child, who talks and behaves 
in his plays as an aotoron the stage plays his part. Cons —reads j i.e.^ 
assumes another role. 'Humorous stage' —the phrase is taken from S. 
Daniel, who uses it to denote the world where men and women 
play their parts according to their ‘humours.’ i.e., specially marked 
characteristics of mind. The child also in his play takes different 
roles in imitation of the ways of his elders with different interests 
in and outlook on life. 104. Persons- —dramatic chnracters. Palsied 
age —infirm, imbecile old man. 105, That life brings...equipage — 
—^that iSf the child plays various parts one after another imitating 
his elders of various ages, conditions, etc., through whioh a man who 
lives in the world has necessarily to pass. 106. Vocation — 
occupation ; business in child-life. Endless imitation —untiring 
imitations of the ways and manners of the grown-up worldly men 
of all sorts and characteristics. 

Comment ; Wordsworth even in the very best of his longer poems is 
oooasionly dull at places. Swinburne finds fault with the last few lines 
of this stansa in particular. They fall suddenly down ‘^beneath the level 
of the first five lines, so superb in the majesty of their sweetness, the 
magnifloenoe of their tenderness.” Except the last two lines of this stanza 

whioh are nicely turned, the rest treat of dull prosaic matter in a dull 

/ 

prosaic style. 

St. 8. SUMMABT, The poet wonders why the child should 
thus foolishly anticipate the burden of worldly life by taking to the 
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imitation o! the ways o! his elders. The child's soul is as yet 
pervaved by the universal Spirit of God > the child is the best philo¬ 
sopher and the wisest prophet, for his soul has those intuitions 
which bring to him a direct revelation of truths. It is a pity that 
he should thus trifle av7ay his rich heritage. 

Line 108. Thou —Wordsworth apostrophises the child. 

Exterior semblance —visible physical appearance, which is so small 
> and plain-looking. Belie —hide, give men a mistaken notion about. 
109. SouVs immensity —greatness of your soul j the child's soul 
is great because it is as yet in direct spiritual contact with the 
Universal Soul. Hence the child’s soul catches intuitions of truths. 
111. Heritage —birthright ; the ciiild's soul coming as it does from 
heaven iiossesses the rights of visions and intuitions of truths with 
which the soul was face to face in heaven. Eye among the blind —so 
far as spiritual visions of truths and mysteriet of the universe are 
concerned, the cliild possesses intuitions to know them direct in 
soul while his elders whose souls have been darkened by worldly 
intercourse are spiritually blind. Hence in line 115 he is <mlled 
'Mighty prophet, seer blest". 112. Deaf and silent —the child, 
though he sees and knows the truths by his soul's intuitions, does 
not care to hear the questions of his elders who want to know those 
truths ; nor does ho speak out what he feels and knows. This is 
Wordsworth's rei)]y to the question anticipated : ‘Why does not the 
child who knows so much teach his elders about the truths he 
knows ?' The answers is — he does not care to ‘parade*. N. B. 
Ooleridge raises here two i»ertinent questions : (1) If as a child 
we had such noble intuitions, how is it that when we grow up, 
we do not even remember that we had such intuitions ? 
‘'Children at this age give no such information of themselves" 
(2) Wordsworth speaks of the child as ‘Eye’ and then says that the 
eye is ‘.deaf and silent'. How can the ‘eye* be ‘deaf and silent’ ? 112. 
Bsod'sl the eternal dssp^have direct knowledge of the tnysteries 
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of the universe. 113. Haunted —visited. Haunted for . Mind — 

existing continually in communion -with God, who is the eternal 
Spirit oi thought. To hold communion with the Spirit of God is 
to know all mysteries. 114. Prophet —in the original literal sense 
of 'one who sjjeaks for God*, Seer —one who ‘sees’, i.e.t has visions 
which reveal all truths. 115. Truths —ultimate realities. Do 
rest —remain impressed; that is, the truths remain impressed on the 
soul of the child without his conscious effort to know them. 116. 
We — i.e.t grown-up men. 117. Darkness of ths grave—deep dark¬ 
ness (ignorance) of the soul. i 18. Thy Immortality —your sense of 
your ]>rc-existence in heaven which is in a sort continued on earth 
in the first stage of life. 119-120. Broods like the Day...put by — 
in these two linas three images are introduced in order to emphasise 
the effortless, spontaneous nature of the child’s sense of his Immor¬ 
tality, i.e., his sense of the divine origin of his soul. (1) The 
feeling that his soul is Immortal (heavenly) envelops his whole con¬ 
sciousness as the day-light envelops all things when the sun is in 
the sky ; (2 ) it is like the ever-active feeling of a slave whose mind 
is always worked upon by the awe he has for his master even when 
the slave is not before the physical presense of the master ; and 
(8) it is like the mysterious all-pervasive force (like that of gravita¬ 
tion) which one cannot get rid of, and to which one must subject 
oneself even in his most unconscious moments. Presence —influence. 

—ignored. 121. Might —spiritual strength. 122. Heaven- 
bom freedom —sense of a limitless expansiveness of the soul, owing 
to the fact that the soul is of divine origin. On they beinq*s 
height —in the noblest portion of your existence as a creature 
of the earth. The expression means that childhood is the 
noblest, so the most exalted stage in human existence, childhood 
being nearest to heavenly existence. “Childhood is, as it were., 
the monntain top, the natural type of freedom and nearest 
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heayen, from which men descend by easy steps into the vale 
of manhood, the low and narrow levels of custom.*' (Turner). 

Expl. Thou over whom thy.to be put by. 

(LI. 118-120) [0. V. B. A. Hons. 1948] 

The central thought in Wordsworth's Immortality Ode is that 
childhood is nearest to heaven in a man's existence on earth, 
because the soul of man remains fresh and pure, coming as it does 
recently from heaven. Hence the child possesses in his soul intui¬ 
tive knowledge of all truths, is face to face with the mysteries of the 
universe that puzzle the darkened soul of the grown up man. The 
child is yet a being more of heaven than of earth. Lai^e intuitions 
of truths are his birthright by virtue of the spiritual proximity of 
his soul to heaven. The soul in a child has a spontaneous, all- 
pervasive sense of its divine alignment. This sense as is as pervasive 
and as illuminating to his soul as the daylight which falling on 
material objects of the world reveal them without any effort on their 
part. This feeling is as strong and overbearing as the awe that a 
slave always feels for bis noble, kindly-disposed master ; it is an 
unseen Influence on the soul of the child which ho con nover really 
get rid of. however unconscious he may be of its influence. In 
brief, his sense of immortality is an all-pervasive influence, which 
though not felt consciously, is always there giving him him high 
instincts. 

Line 123. With earnest pains —with great efforts. The refe¬ 
rence is to the play of the child (as described in St. 7) in which 
be so deeply interests himself. Provoke —invite ; challenge. 
124. Years —^future time. To bring ...yoke —». 0 ., anticipate by 
your play, imitating the ways of worldly meui the burdens of 
earthly life which are sure to come upon you when you 
are grown up. Yoke —^burden ; toil, trouble cares and anxie- 
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ties of worldly life. 125. BZtndiy—foolishly. Blessedness — 
joy and freedom of the soal enjoyed in childhood. At strife —at 
enmity^j i.e., seeking to destroy. 126. Full soon —in a few years 
(when yon will grow to manhood). Earthly freighi —burden of 
earthly life—cares, anxieties, ‘the fever* and ‘the fret* of life, 

127. Custom —social conventions, limitations of worldly life. 
Lie upon thee —press you down *, i e., kill the energy of your soul. 

128. Heavy as frost —as frost falling on flowers kill them. Deep 
almost as life —affecting your soul for the worse as if misery only 
were the vital principle of life. 

Comment. The whole of the Immortality Ode has been justly called the 
poet^s ^extollation of childhood* or ‘eulogy of the child.' This stanza in 
which Wordsworth calls the child ‘best Philosopher’, ‘Mighty Prophet’, 
*Sser blast' and all that, may be excellent as romantic poetry of child- 
worship ; but to most critics the eulogy has appeared to be rather over¬ 
done. Ooleridge who so much appreciates this noble Ode is a metaphysician 
and philosopher too- He rebukes his friend Wordsworth in great impatience : 
‘*We merely ask, what does this all mean ? In what sense is a child of 
that age a Philosopher ? In what sense does he ‘read the eternal deep’ ? 
In what seose is he declared to be ‘for ever haunted’ by the Supreme Being ? 
...Ohildren at this age give no information of themselves, and what time were 
we dipped in the Lethe, which has produced such utter oblivion of a state 
BO god-like ?” As a Philosopher Plato is more dependable. He says that a 
prior condition of pre-existence in the world of Ideas is fully grasped by 
the grown up man by thought and study rather than instinctively by 
the child. 

St. 9. Summary : There is consolation in the thought that 
the soul’s memory of ita pre-existence in heaven is not all lost even 
in manhood. Childhood is the most blessed i^eriod of life not simply 
for its innocence and sense of joy and freedom but for intuitions 
which make the real world unintelligible to the child, and also for 
the instincts of love and sympathy. These intuitions and instincts 
make us occasionally have visions of the heaven from which we 
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came and live in a spirit of harmony with truths of Nafcuret making 
us moral beings. 

Lines 129-32. 0 joy ! that in our . so fugitive —Here is 

another abrupt transition in the progress of the thought in the 
poem. Wordsworth rises from his mood of a sense of loss of the 
power of vision in childhood to an exultation that all traces of such 
vision are not wholly lost even in manhood See Q. 4. and Answer. 

129. 0 joy —how very cheering in the thought. Embers —pieces 
of fuel in dying fire : ashes with some fire in them. Here ‘manhood* 
is compared to the ‘embers’ of childhood with blazed which spiritual 
fire in the soul. Such spiritual fire is all but dead in manhood. 

130. Something —gome vague remnant of divine instinct ; some 
faint traces of our sense of immortality. 132. Nature —human 
nature. 133. What was so fugitive — Le., the recollections of a 
heavenly pre-existence which were vague and shadowry even in 
childhood when the soul just coming from heaven had not 
been staled. 

Expi 0 joy ! that in oar.perpetual benediction 

(U 129-134). [O.U.B.A Hons., 1950] 

From the consideration of the blessedness of childhood in which 
a man's soul remains at its height of spiritual power, Wordsworth 
passes on abruptly to a consideration of manhood. He bursts into 
an exclamation of joy to think that all is not lost even in manhood. 
Manhood indeed is like the ashes of the glorious childhood with only 
some faint sparks of fire in the almost dead ashes. And it is owing 
to the inherent chaiacteristics of the human nature that a grown 
man’s soul has still some occasional glimpses of the visions and 
idealisms that it bad in childhood because of the soul's recollections 
of its pre-existence in heaven, which, however, were fast fading 
along with the growth of the child.' 

Line 133. The thmght of . me —^the remembrance of what 
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we were in childhood—i.6., how gifted we were with a power of 
seeing celestial glamour in Nature and also with a feeling that we 
weroi as it were, spiritual beings come down to stay in this 

unintelligible material world. 134. Breeds in . benediction — 

generates feelings of blessedness in me even in my manhood, 
N.B. Here and in the lines that follow Wordsworth speaks 
particularly of his own peculiar feelings and spiritual attitude to 
material objects. He generalises for all mankind what was true of 
himself. “He rejoices in the thought of these early visions because 
they are a proof that man is a spiritual being** (Wheeler). 

LI. 134-160. N.B. These 27 lines make one long complex- 
compound sentence conveying a single idea. The poet mentions 
in these lines some quite admirable qualities of childhood for which, 
it need not be praised and some other more refined spiritual 
powers for which it is to be praised. The lines should he read 
thus t I raise the song of thanks and praise (lines 139-140) not 

indeed for that.in his breast (lines 134-1S8), (I raise the song 

of thanks and praise) for those obstinate questionings of sense. 

abolish or destroy (Lines 141-160)' 

Line 134. Not indeed —i.e., I do not praise childhood for those 
virtues which certainly deserve high appreciation but need not be 
mentioned as they are apparent to everybody. These virtues or 
qualities are mentioned one by one in the lines that follow, lines 
13G-133. (i) Delight and liberty —a sense of joy in everything and 
a feeling of freedom from any bond of customs, etc. These are 
special characteristics of childhood, (ii) Simple creed —unquestion¬ 
ing belief ; i.e. innocence of heart. “Unless ye be born anew and 
be like one of these little children thon sbalt not enter into the 
kingdom of God,’* said Jesus to his hearers. 137. Whether...rest — 

at all times, (iii) Nm-fledged hope . breast —the child's 

heart boll of many noble hopes is compared to a bird’s nest and the 
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hopes are oompared to young birds who have just grown wings and 

flutter but cannot yet fly. 139-140. I raise. pram-^i.e., I am 

grateful to (my) childhood. In lines 141-160, the poet gives a 
list of the feelings in childhood for which he is particularly grateful 
to it. (i) 139. But for —but I am grateful for. Obstinate 
questionings —persistent doubts. 140. Of sense and outward things 
— i.e.f doubt about the realities of sense perceptions of the external 
world. Wordsworth in a note says that in his boyhood he ‘was often 
unable to think of external things as having external of existence*, 
to which Wheeler adds, “To a child's mind the objeots presented by 
the imagination often have more reality than those offered by 
the senses'*. Wordsworth was such an imaginative child. 143. 
Failings from us, vanishings —"i.e., the disappearance for a time 
of the material world around us." LI. 144-145. Blank misgivings 

. not realised —^feelings of doubt and uncertainty that seize the 

mind of the child as to the reality of the material objects he 
perceives with his senses and so his confusion as if he were moving 
about in a world which he does not understand. The child feels as if 
he had accidentally entered into a universe of material objects with 
which he cannot compromise, fii) H6. High instincts —childhood 
is also to be praised for some noble intuitive feelings—feelings of 
largeness, freedom, moral purity, etc. Before which —^in the 
presence of which. Mortal nature —gross material outlook as of a 
man of this earth. 147. Did trouble —^felt ashamed. Like a guilty 
thing surprised —like a criminal detected in the doing of a criminal 

act. The phrase reminds us of Ham let : 

'‘And then it started like a guilty thing 

Upon a fearful summonB*. 

Expi. Bat for those obstinate questionings...gailty thing 
surprised (LI. 141-147) [C.n.B.A. Hons. 1924 St 1938] 

By a somewhat abrupt transition of thought in his Immortality 
Ode, Wordsworth passes from a eulogy of childhood to a considera* 
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fcion o£ the blessings of the condition of manhood. In childhood the 
soul enjoysj as it were, the direct influence of the universal Hind 
and has intuitions about the truths and mysteries of life and the 
universe. Manhood is like the embers of childhood ; man loses this 
spiritual power of intuitive visions as he grows up. But the joet 
finds support and consolation in the thought that even in 
maturity, the soul in man is not wholly bereft of all that it jKjssessed 
in childhood. Childhood has in it those virtues which once having 
been must remain for ever in recollections of the soul, however 
faint and vague they may be. It is for these special qualities of the 
soul in childhood that the poet is grateful to his childhood. He is 
grateful to childhood for the persisent doubts as regards the reality 
of sensations and perceptions of the material world ; in the child 
there is a feeling that the material univerael disappears from his 
^lerception and he seems to move about in the world of matter with 
a feeling of perplexing uncertainty, not being able to understand 
the world in which he has come to live from some region where 
things were of an altogether different nature. In childhood, the 
soul is rich in divinely inspired high instincts of largeness and 
morality in the presence of which the common gross material nature 
of man feels put out of countenance like a criminal caught in the 
act of committing a crime. 

Line 148. But for —i.e., I raise the song of thanks and praise 
(I am grateful to childhood) also for. (iii) First affections^ 
primary emotions of love with which the soul of the child began 
its earthly career, (iv) 149. Shadowy recollections —-faint 
reminiscenes of pre-existence in'heaven. Childhood is to be praised 
for these faint reminiscences. 150. Be they,.,may —i.c., without 
trying to define the exact character of these shadowy recollections. 
LI. 151-156. Uphold ust cherish.,.eternal silence —in these lines 
Wordsworth points oat the highly valuable moral and speculative 
influences that these 'shadowy recollections* exercise npon the 
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life of the grown-up man. 151. (ij Fountain light —main douroe. 
All our day —the whole of our moral being. That is. these faint 
reminiscences of pre-existence of the soal in heaven (which we 
instinctively believe in childhood) are the main guiding foroe of 
our moral sense in manhood, (ii) 152. Master light —^main 
influence. All our seeing —all our thoughts and speculations. 
These reminiscences act as strong influence to guide our thoughts 
and speculations in the right path in manhood, (iii) 153. Up¬ 
hold us, cherish —these reminiscences support and strengthen our 
mind when it is worried and disturbed by doubts, distractions and 
evils of the world, (iv) Have power —have the capacity to bring 
to us the feeling. 154. Noisy years —life on earth which is so 
full of toil, turmoil, anxieties and worries. Seem moments —appear 
to be of a very short duration. In the being of eternal silence — 
in the existence of eternal time which precedes and follows our 
brief life on the earth. These shadowy reminiscences giving our 
souls an impression that we come from heaven and go back to 
heaven after a brief, momentary existence on earth can make us 
realize that human life on earth with all its troubles and peaoe- 
lessness is but a brief interval between two infinite expanses of 
tranquil eternity. We are here as Macbeth says *on this bank and 
shoal of time* between two vast oceans of eternity. 155. Truths — 
intuitive truths about the glories of heaven felt in the soul in 
childhood. 155-156. Truths that awake to porish n&oer —these 
truths about the glories of our existence in heaven which arise in 
our heart in childhood, having once risen remain for ever, i.e., even 
in our maturity. 157-160. Which neither..,abolish or destroy — 
these intuitive truths cannot be removed or destroyed at any time 
in the life erf man even by the most malign and destructive 
influences of earthly life, such as indifference (Ustlessness), 
determined perversity (mad endeavour), various sufferings and 
troubles which a man has to face in different periods of life,— 
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manhood or boyhood {neither man nor boy) or anything in the 
heartless transaotions o! the world whioh are so ]oy-killing. 

Line 161. H&nce —that is, beoause of the undying influence 
of the *shadowy reooUeotionR* of a glorious pre-existence in heaven 

—even in manhood. 161-167. Hence in season . rolling ever- 

more —In this beautifully poetic lyasmige^ eternity or heaven is 
compared to the vast ocean and the world to the shore. The new¬ 
born child is cast, as it were, out of this ocean on the shore. His 
growth from childhood to full manhood is compared to the walking 
of a oast-d£f })erson from the shore up the land. 161. In a,..weather 
— i.e.t in our manhood when we are in calm contemplative mood, 
away from the worries and vexations ofIife.SeenextExp!.lC2.!rAo«pA 
inland.,.he —though we are far advanced in life—^though we are at 
a great distance from heaven, tne sea of immortality. 163. Our 
souls have sight —we catch in our souls a vision. Immortal ,sea — 
vast eternity, heaven. 164, Which...hither —out of whioh 
we were born on the earth as men. 165. Gan in a moment travel 
thither —can by the exercise of imagination in a deeply contempla¬ 
tive mood take our soul back to that eternity. 166. See the 
children...shore —^thab is, in our souls we again feel the same 
proximity to heaven as other children instinctively do while we as 
grown-np men have lost that instinct. 167. Hear the mighty... 
evermore —catch in our souls the grandeur and splendour of 
heaven. 

Expl. Henee in a season.waters rolling evermore 

(LI. 161-167) [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1964] 

In these beautifully metaphorical lines, Wordsworth in his great 
Immortality Ode links up childhood with manhood by their common 
spiritual powers. In childhood we have an instinctive spiritual 
vision of the glories of heaven—the child's soul is, as it were, 
pervaded by a sense of immortality. In manhood, this spiritual 
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vision of the soul is not all gone. In moments of calm contempla¬ 
tive mood, the soul of a grown-up man can have occasional glimpse 
of the glory and magnificence of eternity, that is, heaven. As a man 
cast up on the shore of the ocean sees and hears the ocean 
distinctly but as he goes up far inland, then too he can in moments 
of calm weather catch faint sounds of the roaring waves and 
imagine the vast sea with its shore where children play, so the 
human soul in a child is in close proximity to heaven and has 
instinctive visions of its glories ; but even when he is a man far 
advanced in life, in moments of a quietness of the soul, in*a contem¬ 
plative mood he can feel in his soul the glory and grandeur of heaven 
and by imaginative sympathy can make himself one with the 
children whose souls are yet in full enjoyment of the visions of glory, 

St. 10. Sqmmaby. The ix)et has no regret in his manhood, 
beciuse though he has lost the visionary gleam of childhood, he 
rejoices in what is left behind in manhood as a legacy of childhood. 
He finds solace in the intuitive sympathy between Man and Nature, 
in the soothing thoughts that arise from the contemplation of human 
sufferings, in a faith in the hereafter, and the contemplative turn of 
mind—all which are the special gifts of maturer years. 

Lines 168-170. Then, sing ye birds . sotmd —The poet now 

fully recoups his spirit and has no complaint, because even in 
maturity by the help of the recollections of childhood, be finds his 
soul strengthened, in as much as the soul in manhood is related to 
the soul in childhood in the same way as a child's nature is related 
to his father's. The intuitions of childhood shape for ever the 
essential soul qualities of manhood. He will, therefore, join in 
sympathy with the festive-makers of spring. See lines 90-85. 
171. In ihiug}U~~in sympathetic feelings, though not aotiv^y. 
175. What though —what does it matter ?; t.c., it does not 
matter. Badiance —celestial light, dream-like beauty. Onoa—t.c. 
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in my childhood. U. 177-178. Though nothing . in the flower — 

though it is impossible for me in my manhood to invest the grass 
and the flower with the same ideal glow and glory as I used to do in 

childhood. LI. 179-186. We will grieve not . mind —^See Q.5. and 

Answer, 179. We will grieve not —we, grown-up men, will not 
lament the loss of the power of endowing objects with a heavenly 

glory. 179-180. Bather find . behind —we should rather find 

strength in what are left to us in later life. These are mentioned in 
the rest of this stanza, LI. 181-186. (i) 181. Primal sympathy.,. 
...ever be —intuitive sense of kinship between Nature and Man, 
which, since we feol it in our soul at birth, must remain for ever 
planted in the soul, (ii) 183-184. Soothing thoughts...suffering — 
consoling, rather chastening, reflections which arise from thoughts 
of the sorrows and sufferings of mankind. This is a specially 
develoi>ed power of the human soul through experience of human 
life ; but this power comes only because the original sympathy with 
humanity (‘first affection*) was there in the child. “Our experience 
of the sorrows of human life brings with it the exercise of patience 
and S 3 rmpathy with others which have a soothing effect on our 

mind** (Webb), (iii) TJw faith . death —belief in immortality in 

the hereafter to which we pass through death. Such faith is possible 

only in maturity. (i\) 186, In years . philosophic mind—in 

the power of calm reflection which nature age makes possible, 
bringing an interpretation of life. 

St. 11. Summary. In his manhood the poet is still as much 
devoted to Nature as he was in his childhood ; only, he has foregone 
one source of pleasure with the advantage that he has leEkrnt to read 
a spiritual meaning in Nature. He loves still the glorious beauties of 
Nature like the sunrise ; but at the same time the sunset has 
brought to him the message of decay and death. It is on account 
of the tenderness of the human heart given by Nature that the poet 
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at the sight of the hnmblest flower is overpowered with emotiooE 
which cannot be expressed even in tears. 

N.B. The thought in this concluding stanza is an elaboration 
of the j)oet*s estimate of the blessings of maturity, of course, alwaye 
connected in his mind with the primal instincts of childhood. The 
ideas enshrined here run parallel to the most characteristic Words¬ 
worthian thoughts in Tintem Abbey. 

liine 188. Forbode woi—you need not think ; do not betoken, 
('Forbodo* is to give an ominous indication). The poet addresses 
the objects of Nature. Severing —cutting off: separation. Of our 
loves —my love for you and your love for me ; i.c., the relationship 
between Nature and the Man Wordsworth. 189. In my heart 
of hearts —in the depth of my heart (soul). Might —influence. 

190. One —qualifies ‘delight*— otic delight. BeliquMd —given up. 

191. More habitual —more lasting ; more constant. LI. 190-191. 

I only have reliquisFd . sway —I have given up only one 

source of pleasure, i.s., the dreamy joy of seeing ideal beauty on the 
face of external objects; the profit is that 1 have learnt to hold 
constant spiritual communion with the soul of Nature. With the 
thought and optimistic philosophy of these lines (LI, 190-199) 
compare Tinlern Abbey^ (LI. 85-11), and read Q. 5. and Answer. 
In these lines as well as in Tintern Abbey^ especially in LI. 102-111- 
of that poem Wordsworth makes out that in maturity he loves even 
the external objects of Nature with a deeper, because more sober, 
love than in the days of 'thoughtless youth* or dreamy childhood ; 
and, above alb he has gained the power of spiritual interpretation 
of Nature by soul to soul communion with her. He illustrates this in 
what he says lines 192-198. (i) 192-193. 1 love the brooks...as they — 
the poet in his manhood loves the brooks with a more sober kind of 
joy than was possible for him in his restless, thoughtless days of 
childhood (boyhood). Down their ckannef—along their downward 
course through stones and pebbles. Fret-^heln ; impatiently express 
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annoyance against obstructions. Wkm I tripped .when 

in boyhood he trotted as merrily o.s tho brooks themselves, (ii) 194- 

195. The innocent . yet —in manhood he still loves the spotless 

beauty of the sunrise. Innocent —^potles’^i. The new-born sun is 
compared to a lovely‘innocent’new-bofii child, (iii) 196-198. TJ%e 

clouds that . mortality —the clouds of sunset which simply 

charmed him in the thoughtless days of early youth with a sort of 
merely sensous delight are yet beautiful in tho sense that they 
c-wcise a moral influence u[)on his jnind which has now gained 
experience of the sorrows of human life ; they suggest to turn sober 
thoughts aljout decay and death of man. Sober colouring —tinge 
of sadness. Man's mortahty —sorrows, sutferings and death of men. 

rfoa next Kxpl, 198. Another race lia^h been . luon —In this 

iiao life is compared to a series of races ; in childhood wo run 
one race i in boyhood we run anob’ioi- ; so in youth and maturity 
and old age there are other races to bo run. Life 14 a continuous 
course ol strenuous self-discipline. Eich laoe ha4 it4 ‘palm’, 

^ <}., reward if it is run successfully. 'Hue lino, therefore, means 
ihat the poet in his luimhood has made ♦■‘.lo best and ino>t strenuous 
use of his faculties in enjoying and interpreting Nature ; and by 
c iatemi>Utive communion with the soul of Nature, tho poet has the 
■lUprerne adisfaction of winning tho ’palm', i.e , glory of spiritual 
siitisfactioii. The conception of life as a ‘race’ i} now common 
enough. 


The idea gained much currency for its occurrence in the 
Xlible. ‘*Know ye not that they which i nii in a race run all ; but one 
leoeiveth the prize ? So run that ye may obtain.” Corinth. IX. 24, 
See next Expl. Much usless fuss, entirely or partly beside the point, 
has been made by learned commentitora over this beautifully 
suggestive metapborial lice, 
in 
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Ezpl. The clouds that gather round.and other palms 

are won (LI 196-199). [O.U.B.A. Hons. 1920] 

Wordsworth in his Im^nortality Ode conolndes his thoughts by 
linking what is best in manhood with the flickering recollections of 
heaven in childhood. In maturity, the poet's intuitive faculty of see¬ 
ing visionary gleam on the face of external Nature is gone; but matu¬ 
rity has its compensation in the development of the sober, contempla¬ 
tive power of the mind because of the soul’s experience of the ills 
and sufferings of mankind. The poet still loves the beautiful aspects of 
Nature ; but a. sober interpretation of the meaning of the facts 
and phenomena of Nature has been brought to bear upon his love 
of Nature. The clouds that gather round the sunset are still 
beautiful to him ; but their beauty is tinged with sadness because 
the sunset is associated in the poet's morally developed mind witli 
the sufferings, decay and death of men which he has experienced 
by sympathetic observation of human life. He has ‘submitted to 
a new control* of sober sadness. 

In childhood (or boyhood or early youth) he had one kind of 
delight in Nature ; it was the delight of seeing visionary, heavenly 
gleams in all things of Nature. In maturity he has another kind 
of delight—^more sober in quality and deeply spiritual in interpreta¬ 
tion. The poet always optimistic in a manner—as congratulates 
himself on his power of enjoying the best both in his childhood and 
in his manhood. Life is like a series of races; each race successfully 
run has its reward. So also each period of life has its characteristic 
attitude to Nature which can be most profitably enjoyed in that 
period. As a child he enjoyed the intense delight of seeing 
heavenly gleams in Nature and was 'by such dreaming high 
nearest unto heaven'. And last of all, in his maturity he has 
the spiritual consolation of a ’ soul communion with Nature by 
which his moral being is illuminated with the interpretation of a 
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'pire-ordained harmony* between Nature and Man, bringing conso¬ 
lation and support to the sorrowing hearts of mortal men. 

Of. The thought of Browning : 

^‘Therefore I summon age 
To grani youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term ; 

Thence shall I»pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a God though in the germ,”— 

Eabbi Ben Esra 

Line 200. Thanks to the human . ,.live —Wordsworth is 

grateful to “the human heart*’, i.e.. the primary affections and 
sympathies of the soul which are the ' fountain light* of our moral 
being. By which we live —it is by virtue of the moral sentiments— 
sentiments of love, fellow-feeling, sympathy, etc. that man as a 
spiritual being lives, “for eye removed from the developed brute.” 
See quotation from Browning above. 

Expl. To me the meanest flower.for tears. (LI. 202-203). 

These are the last two lines of Wordsworth's Immortality Ode, 
He concludes on a note of sympathy with all created things. In his 
maturity he has learnt'a spiritual interpretation of the sorrows of 
human life by keeping watch on the sufferings of mankind and 
reading them with the suggestive lessons of Nature. He has realised 
that human sympathies infusing tenderness, joy, and fear in the 
heart are the mainstay of our moral being. A flower is no longer 
to him an object of beauty and splendour only ; even the humblest 
flower offers to him a deep otqeot lesson to read into it the whole 
mystery of creation, growth, decay and extinction. Contemplation 
on natures mysteries su^ested by even the humblest flower fills him 
with Buoti reverent and solemn thoughts that they cannot be 
expiesoed even by tears, not to speak of trying to tell them in words. 
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Bven tears cannot reach the bottom of the heart where such 
thoughts agitate the mind. 

Comment: “The olose of ihis sublime Ode restores to the reader’s mind 
the repose which is needful after the soarings and the sinkings of the strain. 
The elegy ends in a hymn of praise : the estrangement, in reconciliation ; 
for Nature, besides her dirine gleams, so seldom revealed, has her human 
side and that alone might well suffice for the brief ‘parenthesis of moral 
life*.”-Aubrey de Vere. 


LINES 

COMPOSED A FEW MILES iBOVE TINTEBN ABBEY 
On revmtinq thu bank^ of th*. Wye dflirinq a krnr, 

July IS, 1798 

Spt^eial lotrodaction 

A. Tintern Abbey, Tbe Wye. The full title as given above 
explains itself. The place, the river, and the month and year have 
some ftignifioant bearing on the poem ; and the word ‘revisiting* 
too must be underetood in its bearing on the poet’s attitude to¬ 
wards Nature which is the central theme of the {)oem. 

The poem is usually referred to as ‘Tintern Abbey*, a shortened 
form of the elaborate title. Tintern Abbey is not really the subieot- 
matter of the poem >—the poem is concerned with tbe scene of 
wild nature 'a few miles above Tintern Abbey* \ the expression 
‘the banka of the Wye* is more important. Tintern Abbey, at the 
time when Wordsworth passed by it in a tour which was the 
occasion of tbe poem, was even at that time the ruins of some old 
buildings with a massive abbey (moiiastey) which was probaUy 
■vbuilt as far back as the thirteenth century. It is called 
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Tintern Abbey because the nearest village to which modern tourists 

resort is called Tintem Parva. “Wye* is the name of the mountain 
« 

river on which Tinbern Abbey is situated. The Wye is a beautiful 
river which flows S. E. through Wales, enters England and joins 
the Severn at Chepstow, on the Bristol Channel. In its lower 
course it sei)arates Wales from England. 

B. Revisiting. The poem was written by Wordsworth on 
bis second visit to this charming si ot of wild nature. The word 
'revisiting' in the title as well as the mention of 'five years' in the 
first line of the poem is to be understood by a reference to his 
first visit in 1793. He made the first tour on foot in the course 
of a journey from Salisbury Plain to Wales. He was alone on that 
occasion. Tn the second tour his sister Dorothy was with him to 
whom he makes a long, characteristic address in the last stanza 
of the poem. 

C. Composition & Publication. The poem was composed 
in July, 1798 in the course of the poet's downward journey from 
Tintern to Biistol. It was first published in the volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798. The volume ended with this fine meditative poem. 
Of the composition of the poem, Wordsworth says with significant 
pride and unmistakable touch of self-satisfaction : 

*'Ko poem of mine wu composed under oironmstences more pleasant for 
me to remember than this. I began it upon leaving Tintern, after crossing 
the Wye, and oonclvded it just as I was entering Bristol in the evening, 
after a ramble of four or five days, with my sister. Not a line of it was 
altered, and not any part of it written down till I reached Bristol.*— 
if ote dictaUd io Miu Faraoick, 

D. Tone & Style op The Poem. Tinum Abbey is, of 
course, a great poem for its thought contents about the relation of 
the human soul to the Spirit that, pervades and aminates the 
universe. But from the purely technically artistic point of view 
to lovers of true poetry it is a miracle of poetic achievement by 
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yirfeue of its style and tone. Apart from its salqeot-mattei 
t. 0 ., the poet's attitude towards Nature, ’Man and the Universe 
which was altogether a revolt from the artificial eighteenth oenturi 
poets' approach to life and society, the poem is an illustration of thf 
Wordsworthian creed formulated two years later in his memorabh 
Preface to the Lyriaal Ballads about what the style and vocabulary 
of poetic language ought to be. Trintem Abbey is written in blant 
verse which has nothing of the grandeur and roll of Miltonic 
blank verse nor anything of the too prosaic matter-of-course iambic 
pentameter lines of his immediate predecessors like Ycmng, Gowper. 
and Thomson. The style, flowing, easy and delightingly simple, 
nevertheless belies Wordsworth's own theory that "the language 
of poetry is the language of prose with meter superadded". In the 
most inspired portions of the poem, he forgets his own theory and 
pours forth phrases and expressions which can never be the 
'language of prose*. These are spontaneous outpourings, in adequate 
language, of the rich ideas and richer spiritual suggestions which 
cannot be expressed in any other language. And these are the 
hallmark of all true poetry. 

B. ‘Nature* In The Eye Op Wordsworth. The manifold 
creation which comprises the universe of senses,—^the sky, the air, 
bhe hills and the rivers, the wcx)ds, the sun, the moon etc. have met 
(he eyes and ears and other senses of man since be first came to live 
m the earth. They have in all ages raised various sorts of 
emotions in the human heart and these emotions—of fear, wonder, 
oy, mystery—have coloured the thoughts of man from the very 
leginning. These objects of external nature which make up the 
ireation include men and beasts and birds and creatures in the 
Tater. In a restricted sense, by nature is meant What is oonven- 
ionally called inaminate nature, though, really spelling, trees and 
lante and some other organisms are very much ominate. Poets 
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have always been attracted by these objects of external nature, 
animate or inanimate. The more thoughtful among them have 
asked themselves—is there something that lies within these objects 
or externally beyond them which is the principle of their 
existence ? That is. some spiritual interpretation of nature became 
inevitable to them. Among such poets Wordsworth is pre¬ 
eminently the spiritual interpreter of nature. The outward 
universe was, no doubt, highly attractive to him ; but he sought to 
dive deep into it. "Day by day, from his childhood, the mountains, 
skies, waters, woods had stolen into bis soul through the gates of 
sensesf till all the particular and separate impressions had been 
mingled into one universal impression. And he was driven at last to 
feel that in and beneath the matter of the universe, multitudinously 
shaping and reshaping itself into a million, million forms, there was 
a soul or living principle, acting, even thinking, it may be, loving ; 
and at last speaking to him, communicating itself to him...To this 
active principle Wordsworth in the realm of poetry, gave a kind of 
personality—a character, a will of its own—and called it Nature. 
She was the life-giving spirit that built up the universe, who from 
her own universal life gave to each particular object—the smallest 
flower, the drift of a gassamer cloud,—its own distinct life, its own 
soul, its own work.** (Stopford A. Brooke). He held a spiritual 
communion with this universal spirit and bad the mystic experience 
in which the ultimate truths were stamped in his soul. This is 
the very culmination of the Nature poetry of Wordsworth which 
particularly marks out Tintem Abbey. 

F. A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE THODGHTS IN “iTNTERN 
ABBEY**. 

(i) As the poet revisits the wild wooded scenes on the 
banks of the Wye after five years, the' green wooded mountains 
over which the clear blue sky bends, charm him once more 
with an impression of seclusion and solitude, broken only by 
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the soft inlaod murmur of the Wye. The green, quiet beauty 
of the scene poothes his pool ■with thoughts of deep seclusion 
(l-aS). 

(ii) Daring those five years, the scene was often recalled by 
him in moments of weariness and vexation of body and mind. 
The mental vision of the Wye gave his weary lx)dv sweet sensn- 
tions, stimulating his drooi)ing energy ; and giving his mind a 
sense relief ; quieting his soul, it ultimately created in him a 
calm mood of inner joy. He jiassod into that condition of body 
and mind which led liim into a trance, enabling his soul to 
catch the moaning of the whole creation. In fact, from his i) 0 rsonsl 
experience, he can say that the picture of the Wye has had a 
healing influence on hie weary heart (26-57). 

(iii) Now when he visits it for the second time and actual 
sight revives the vague, old impressions of the scene, he feels that 
he has much changedv from what he was when he first visited the 
river five years before. Five years before, he was in his vigorous 
youth, when the sensuous aspects of nature—its form, its shape, 
its cotour were all iu all to him and filled him with giddy rap¬ 
tures. Nature was to. him au object of passionate sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment, a store-house of delight only, not in any way affected by 
sober and serious reflection (58-90). 

(iv) But the element of thought came soon after this to affect 
his attitude towords Nature because of his experience of the sorrows 
and sufferings of mankind from which he bad so long stood aloof. 
The wild enthusiam of his thoughtless youth became chastened 
and subdued, and his heart was elevated as he learnt to look 
upon Man and Nature as related to each other by the universal 
Spirit which holds the creation together (91-98). 

(v) This universal Spirit which tbo poet calls Nature is a 
Uviog an oll-pervading, all-impelling presence which overwhelms 
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gives the poet the purest thoughts, directs his feelings and streng¬ 
thens his moral will (94-111). 

(vi) He then addresses hi,i sister in whose wild eyes he is 
j)leaaed to see the intense joy she still feels at the sensuou'^ 
charms of Nature as he himself once felt. lie assures her that 
Nature never betrays thebo .rt that loves her; she can lead her lover 
from joy to jo>.nis sister too will pass from her love of the sensuous 
beauty of Nature to a realisation of Natural's spiritual influence. 
He blesses her that !iei* mind too, like his, may be stored with all the 
lovely forms of Nature and her memory stocked with all sweet 
sounds of Nature. He will feel happy to be remembered by her as 
a worfihii)pef of Nature and as her loving brother who blest his 
dejir his sister on the bank of the Wye (111-159). 

Q. 1. Give the substance of Wortlswotth’s “Tintern 
Abbey**. 

Ana. A scene op quiet (^been loveliness ■ Five 
years have passed since the poet's first visit to the quiet 
and peaceful wild scene of nature on the banks cf the Wye 
above Tintern Abbey . The green wooded hills suri-ounding the 
valleys and meeting the blue sky bending over them give the 
place a silence and seclusion which once again charm the soul of 
the poet with an impression of quiet loveliness. The cottage- 
grounds by the huts of peasants are equally green with luxuriant 
grass and orchard trees with green fruits (St. 1). 

The memory op the scene has influenced his mind : 
The poet has not seen the scene for five years. But the landsoa])e 
of the Wye valley has always been present before his mind, 
whether in solitude or in the hours of depressing weariness in the 
midst of the noise and bustle of towns and cities. Whenever the 
lX)et has recalled the scene, it has exercised profound healing effect 
on (i) bis physical senses, (ii) his heart and feelings and (iii) the 
spiritual side of his nature. First, the memory of the scene has 
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refreshed his physical weariness by a stimulation of the flow of 
his blood ; secondly, the heart being enlivened, his mind has once 
more been restored to tranquillity ; as an effect of tranquillity he 
has been in a calm mood of pleasurable well-being which has 
prompted him to unconscious acts of love and kindness. Thirdly, 
these 'beauteous forms' of Nature have led him into a mood of 
calm, passive joy of the soul in which the soul, as if no more 
burdened by the body, can in a trance have an insight into the 
mysteries and ultimate meaning of the creation (St. 2). 

The joy hr has experienced is a pact : Even if his 
mystic insight into ultimate realities be a fancy of his mind, there 
is no gainsaying the fact of his experience of the restoration of peace 
and calm to his mind by recalling the lovely wooded valleys of the 
Wye which he has over cherished in his memory. He has recalled 
them whenever his heart has been pressed down by the vexations 
and disturbing irritations of worldly life (St. S). 

The stages in his attithde to nature : Ho now 
revisits the scene and the actual sight of the scene enlivens the 
vague old impressions of his memory i he is very glad indeed, but 
he \i seized with a sad perplexity inasmuch as he cannot enjoy 
the scene with the same sensuous pleasure as he did when he visited 
it for the first time. He was then in his full youth and the 
external beauties of Nature filled him with a rapturous sensuous 
delight. Nature at that time was all in all to him in her appeal 
to the senses only—particularly the eyes and ears. Mere sensa* 
tions of joy and gushing vitality of youth made him bound like 
a row over mountaius and by the side of rivers. The excitement 
he felt was like the urge of a passion, filling his mind with giddy 
raptures. He did not stop to think of any deeper spiritual signi- 
ficanoe of Nature. This rapturous sensuous delieht was. however. 
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hood, a form of mere animal vitality. Now, when he visits the 
Wye for the second time, he has already learnt to look upon Nature 
?rith a soberly contemplative mind. His feelings have in the 
meanwhile been sobered and chastened by his eiiperienoe of the 
sorrows, sufferings and mortality of mankind. He now loves 
Nature not because she is a rich storehouse of exciting sensuous 
ioys but because through her external manifestations runs a divine 
spirit which holds together Man and the rest of creation, inter¬ 
twining both joys and sorrows in a comprehensive scheme. This 
presence of the spirit of Nature is a palpable truth to him i that 
spirit works as much in the universe outside as in the mind of 
Man and yet transcends both. By a communion with this spirit, 
his inner-self finds support and comfort. It is to him the main¬ 
spring of his purest thoughts, the guide to his feelings and the 
inspirer of the moral will in him (3t. 4). 

The poet's addbess to his sister : love of nature is 
A never-failing soueob of consolation and comfort : 
Dorothy, his dear sister, is with him there on the banks of the 
Wye. He sees in the romantic excitement of her eyes her sense 
of ioy at the external charms of Nature which were formerly all 
in all to him. He has thus the advantage cf enjoying Nature 
both sensuously (through his sister) and spiritually (by his own 
self). He blesses her to continue in her love of Nature all her 
life ; for whatever be the attitude of a true lover of Nature— 
sensuous or spiritual—a worshipper of Nature can never feel 
disturbed by the rude, hard ways of the men of the world. 
Nature leads her lover from joy to joy and provides with enough 
oomfort and consolation. So he blesses his sister that she may stock 
her mind and memory with pleasurable sights and harmonies of 
Nature. If she is pressed in future by solitude and pain or if she is 
B^aiated from her dear brother, she will find comfort in the 
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recollection of the tender love and blessings of her brother, 
6S}»ecially by recallin'* to her mind how once they two had 
visitel the Wye to{i(ether, enjoying each other’s company and 
the quiet charm of Nature's serene beauty. (St. 5) 

Q. 2. What is the importance of “Tintern Abbey” in the 
history of Wordsworth's poetic development and his philoso¬ 
phy of life and nature ? [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1957] 

Or 

Trace the development in successive stages of Words¬ 
worth’s relation to Nature as indicated in Lines composed a 
few miles above Tintern Abbey. [C. U. B. A. Hons. 1967] 

Or 

Trace, on the basis of Wordsworth’s Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, the successive stages in the 
poet’s association with Nature. [C. U. B. A. Hons. 1969] 

Or 

Analyse the stages in Wordsworth’s appreciation of 
Nature as indicated in his" Lines composed near Tintern 
Abbey” [C. IJ. B. A. Hons. 1960] 

Or 

What is your idea of a philosophical poem ? Show how 
far Wordsworth’s "Tintern Abbey” realises this ideal by a 
successful fusion of philosophic thought and poetic ex¬ 
pression. [C. tJ. B. A. Hons. 1958] 

Or 

Discuss the importance of "Tintern Abbey” as "the 
inspired formulary of Wordsworthian creed of paothelam.” 

[Stop. Brooke] 

Ans. Wordsworth has been rightly called *’th6 philosophical 
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poefe of Nature'* ; he himself uses the phrase “A of 

Nature" to denote his faith in and devotion to Nature in bhi; lir!o^. 

t 

“I, »o long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither oame 

Unwearied in that service”. - Tmittra Auheyy ’ 

He adds to this statement tiiat he came for the second 
to the banks of the Wye "with warmer lovo—Oh ! with far dtoj.or 
zeal of iiolier love".. These words Irorn his own nioutli Rive to tlic 
poem Tinlern Jbbey its i)£irtionlai' imxiortancc as ‘ coasecvated 
formulary of ‘Wordsworthian Creed." 

The poem sets forth the final stage of the dovelojunont of his 
attitude to Nature. That atti^ud 0 from much caUiev time than 
when he set it down expressly irj Tinicru Abbey has been a )JOoLio 
pantheism—a spiritual belief or ])hiiosophical tlionghb that external 
nature is the embodiment of the universal spirit that creates, 
sustains and modifies through ruultittudiiiious changes of foim^aiul 
shajies the soQoible creation. This spirit mainfehts itself in and 
through all objects which we call external nature ; our souls cim 
perceive it more vividly in the more conspicuous phe;iOn.^3nil of the 
visible and audible universe, its “dwelling is the light of tin* 
setting sun, and the round ocean and the luing air, and the idiu' 

sky and in the mind of man.and (it) rolls througu all 

things.’* This is the philosop-^^ical creed of his j.octic panthuinui 
or if we like to be more accurate, we may c.iJl it pdiio.'Uibeis.n,. h 
consists in the worehip of the spirit which Wordsworth choose.-! 
to call Nature, which many others who are not poets hub phiL»,o- 
phers only will call the universal Spirit of God aud others again, tlio 
Divine Entity or Reality. 

The creed expressly and elaborately stated in TmUrn Ahbeij, 
aa Wordsworth himself tell us, was the culmination of a slowly 
developing process of his psychic coanesion with N rbure. It m ly 
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be sftid that all bbat he wrote before it and aU that he was yet to 
write after it, inolnding the long spiritnal antobiographioal poem 
The Prelude and the fragment entitled The Excursion have their 
Bubstanoe briefly but completely set down in the few lines of 
Tintern Abbey. 

Tintem Abbey reveals that "Wordsworth is one of the world's 
most loving, penetrative and thoughtful poets of Nature/' Like 
other poets, he too felt an elevation, a profound satisfaction of the 
senses in the presence of Nature's calm, her beauty and her external 
charms. But from the beginning "he was not content to experience 
that child-like joy which satisfied Gowper or Burns, or like Eeats 
and Tennysoof to paint only the external charms of the features 
of Nature. With rare skill Wordsworth looked beyond the colour 
of the flower, the outline of the hills, the beauty of the clouds, to 
the spirit which breathed through them, and he communed with 
Nature's self which is the breath of God." (Halleck). Maturity 
of mind and soul of this reflecting, brooding poet made him regard 
the beauties or calm of Nature as an external revelation of a Divine 
Mind. 

He arrived at this mature final stage through a progressive 
spiritnal realisation of the meaning and message of Nature. As a 
boy he had felt the sensations of mere animal response to the 
physical features of Nature. As a youth, he lost himself in dizzy 
pleasures of sensuous abandonment to the forms, shapes and ooburs 
of the objects of nature and the sounds and harmonies that rang 
in his ears. Lastly, through thought and contemplation he held 
soul to soul communion with Nature or the 'something that is far 
more deeply interfused’. 

And this final spiritual attitude to Nature brought together Man 
and Nature^life of man in his emotional and responsive side and 
Nature at the spirit that creates and sostams the universe of 
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oreation. Ife was the poet's philosopbioal solution of the probiem 
of evils and sufferings of human life, read in the holy plan of Nature. 
This mature interpretation which fused Man and Nature-~the soul 
in man and the Universal Spirit—into a unison solved the enigmas 
that disturb the unphilosophioal and thoughtless. 

Tintem Abbey marks the poet's development in another direction, 
the direction which makes poetry an art. In it we find Wordsworth 
has attained a skill in artistic use of language which is capable of 
conveying his rather wonderfully elevated ideas in such a manner 
as to carry the thoughts alive into the hearts of his readers. The 
whole poem **thrill3 with imaginative passion". It is a landmark 
in the development of his genius because we find in it the true 
inspiration wbioh "places a man high among poets—force and 
originality of thought, vividness and richness of imagination, 
command over the instrument of language in its purity, its beauty, 
and its majesty." 

Q. 3. Analyse the central idea in Wordsworth's "Lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey". [0. U. B. A. 1949] 

Or 

Give an analysis and add a critical appreciation ot the 
"Lines written above Tintern Abbey." [C. U. B. A. 1942] 

Or 

Show by a critical analysis to what extent "Tintern 
Abbey" represents the genius or art of its author. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1962] 

Ans. The central idea of the poem is that nature is not 
simply a mechanical totolity of the various objects in the universe 
that we perceive through our senses ; it is not simply ‘the mighty 
world ot eye and ear*; by Nature, according to Wordsworth as 
well as to all pantheistic philosophers, is meant a unifying, permea¬ 
ting force—an energy, a ^something far more deeply interfused' 
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uhat impels all objeots, all thinking things and the minds of inen. 
It is a creating, sustaining, animating, and diversifying energy and is 
yet a kiu to the soul in man. By passive contemplative surrender 
to this soul of the universe, the soul in man can catch spiritual 
illumination which makes it realise the meaning of the whole 
creation. Even before such communion is learnt by practice, love 
of nature's external charms, its peace and quiet etc., can lead a 
man from joy to joy. 

A brief analysis of the iioem reveals to us the central thought 
as outlined above. The poet revisits the banks of the Wye after 
a lapse of five years. The deep seclusion and wild profusion of 
green hills wooded to the ir^uminit and the clear blue autumnal sky 
hent over them give him a sense of calm and tranquillity which 
soothe his soul. Ho now sees the onco visited scene again ; but 
through those five yea^ s between the visits, the memory of the imi)Te- 
nsive calm and peace of the wooded xjiature has often been recalled 
bv him in solitude or in moments of depression in the midsc of the 
busy turmoil of city life. The recollection of the scene has given 
liim a ioy which producing sweoti sensations in the body sbiniulated 
the flow of blooJ, brought tranquillity in his mind and even gave 
i)im a spiritual insight into the mysteries of creation in a soul 
communion with tho spirit of Nature. Now he remembers that 
«t the time of his firat visit he was only a lover of the sensuous 
charms of the external features of the objects of Nature and did not 
care to bring contemplation to find an interpretation of Nature. 
That sensuous attitude baa now been replaced by a soul commuuiou 
with the all-pervassive spirit that lies behind the externals. He 
ima now read Nature and Maa together, so as to c>itoh a sublime 
sense of an energy which sustains and ex^tlains ail creation including 
the mind of man. It is this Universal Spirit that is the inspirer of 
the purest thoughts in him/ the guide of his feelings and the 
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monitor of his moral will. He tarns to his sister in whose wild 
eyes, he perceives the joy of her heart as a lover of Nature. He 
assures her from his own soul-experienoe that Nature leads her 
devotee from joy to joy and is a source of comfort and consolation. 
The memory of this visit to the Wye will remain a cherished 
treasure in her heart also. See Q. 4, and Answer for Critical 
Appreciation. 

Q. 4. Give a critical appreciation or estimate of 'Tintern 
Abbey'. 

Ans. Tintern Abbey in its brief compass remains the noblest 
and finest exj^ression, iu high poetry, of the soul of philosophical 
pantheism of Wordsworth. It not only sums up the spirit of some 
of the longer ix)cms of Wordsworth such as the spiritual autobio¬ 
graphy called The Prelude and the illustrative stories and reflections 
of The Exeursion but also enshrines the essential spirit of many 
smaller lyrics recording the poet's reaction to Nature. The opening 
stanza describing the charms of the green seculded beauty of wild 
Nature on the banks of the Wye gives us the key to Wordsworth's 
characteristic love of the peace, quiet, Eolemnityi silence and 
seoulsion in scenes of Nature. There is nothing philosophical or 
pantheistic in the presentation of the scene ; nevertheless, the 
description goas home into the hearts of all lovers of the quiet, 
soothing aspects of Nature. The calm reflective tone and vividness 
of the pictures presented are no small achievement by themselves. 
The opening stanza is Nature poetry at its best. 

Though philosophical or spiritual interpretation of Nature is the 
main interest of the poem, to a lover of poetry who has an eye for 
Nature, the description of his sensuous attitude to Nature in the 
poet’s early youth is a masterly landscape painting. We seem to 
see before our eyes the tall rock, the mountain and the deep and 
gloomy wood, their colours and their forms ; we seem to hear the 
sounding cataract by viitue of the poet’s management of the rhythm 

11 
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and choice of the aptest expressions. It is well to remember that 
the poet, because be was a xnet, never really outgrew this sensuous 
love of Mature; he only overlaid and supplemented it by his devotion 
to the Spirit that lies in and behind these sensible objects of Nature. 
‘*I am still** he says, 

“A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that all we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world, 
of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 

And half perceive.” —Lines 10S2-107. 

In the words, *'both what they half create and half perceive,” 
we have Wordsworthian secret of the fascination of Mature, as it 
is the secret of all creative poets. Indeed, as another poet has 
said, “Beauty is the lover*s gift.’* 

Yet the spiritual interpretation of Nature remains the most 
imi)ortant and most interesting character of the poem. And in 
arriving at this interpretation Wordsworth reads the sorrows and 
sufferings and mortality of Man to bear on his understanding of the 
spirit of Nature. Here Man and Nature embrace in a comprehen¬ 
sive metaphysical conception of the contemplative mystic 
Nature, therefore, is to him in his dual attitude, the Universal 
Bnergy.—“a motion and a spirit that impels all things, all ol^eots 
of all thoughts, and rolls through all things.*' 

Coming down to loww heights in the bhst stanza, he presents 
himself as one “who loved Nature with a personal love, for she 
being loving and personal, and not only his reflection, was capable 
of being loved as a man loves .his friend.** Hence Nature, like a 
loving friend, leads her lover from joy to joy, comforts* consoles and 
soothes her devotee. 

Tiniem Abbey is a great poem—it is rich poetry, not because 
it is philosophical, not because it enunciates a creed of pantheism hut 
because in it the perfect expression is wedded to the thoughts which 
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hauafc the mind. It appeals to the imagination, stimulated the 
heart of the reader by the exquisite reflective tone of the verses and 
fine felicity of expression. 

Q. 5. What did Wordsworth ewe to the "beauteous 
forms" seen by him on the Wye ? [0. U. B. A. 1957J 

An8. Standing on the banks of the Wye a few miles above 
Tintern Abbey in his second visit to that beauty s})ot of Nature, 
Wordsworth first describes the wild beauty of the green wooded 
hills undei a blue autumnal sky. It is a scene of deo]) seclusion — 
impressively calm, away from the haunts of men. The soul-catching 
silence Is all the more deepened by the soft inland murmur of the 
mountain stream Wye. As he rests under the green sycamore tree lie 
regales his mind with the gentle sound and lonely secluded greeness 
of the scene The lofty hills “connect the landscaiie with the sky." 
The peasant's cottage grounds are green to the door •, and the green 
boughs of orchard trees are‘clad in one green hue,’ with their 
uuriiie fruits. The hedge-rows round the pastoral farms are lines 
of siortive wood run wild. 

These are the '‘beauteous forms' which the iX)et sees once more 
after a lapse of five years. Through these five years those lovely 
forms of wild, green Nature by the Wye had ever been present 
before his mental vision. He had often recalled them in his weari¬ 
some life of towns and cities, in lonely rooms away from the noise 
and bustle of town. These beauteous forms bad ever exercised a 
soothing, healing influence on his mind. He "owed to them’’ 
inestimable benefits. The memory of these scenes (i) had 
given him sweet physical sensations, thrilling his weary 
body with joy j the sweet sensations had made his heart throb 
rapidly, increasing the rate of the flow of his blood. Thus it had 
etimulated his body to a sense of healthful well-being, (ii) Secondly, 
his physical weariness being removed, his inner mind was restored to 
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peace and guiet. The sense of vexation was over and his heart 
was cheered, (iii) Jn consequence, the memory brought in hh 
heart a pleasurable feeling of quiet joyfulness inducing him to do 
little acts of kindness and of love. In other words, he had, because 
of a feeling of well-being in body and mind, been pleasantly disjtosed 
to all be came in contact with, (iv) To the memory of these 
lovely scenes, he has occasionally owed-a higher and more elevating 
mood. It is the mood, created by the stimulation of inner joy and 
peace,-—the mood in which the soul is freed from the depression 
that constantly weighs upon it on account of the inexplicable 
nature of the problems of the Universe. This blessed mood so 
influences the soul that the )>oot has fallen into a kind of trance in 
which his physical body seenm to melt into air and he becomes a 
living soul in communion with the soul of Nature. In that suj>reme 
spiritual elevation the mystery behind the whole creation is revealed 
to him. It hab been a mystic soul experience to him in contem¬ 
plative communion with soul of Nature. 

Q. 6. Give an analysis of "Tintern Abbey”. What do you 
know from it of the poet's conception of Nature ? 

[U.U.B.A. Hons. 1942] 

Ans. Analysis. See Answer to Q, 0. 

The Poet’s conception of Nature : The conception of Nature 
that distinguishes Wordsworth from other j;x)ets of Nature is his 
spiritual interpretation of Nature. He was a lover of the extiernal 
beauties and charms of Nature like many other poets ; but ‘‘the 
manner of investing Nature with sentienoy is peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of Wordsworth. He was not content to experiencv only 
that childlike joy which ssjtisdftd Oowj.)er and Burns, or like K ats 
and Tennyson, to paint only the external features of Nature.” 
Wordsworth did all these with exquisite ]oy and art. He dui take 
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aspects of Nature with surprising skill and still more snrprising 
observation of the delicate operations of Nature. What was 
specially Wordsworthian was that with rare skill, “Wordsworth 
looked beyond the colour of the flower, the outline of the hills, 
the beauty of the clouds to the spirit which breathed through them ; 
and he communed with Nature’s self which is the breath of 
Grcd. Nature, therefore, more than pleased his senses; she 
ajtpealed to his heart, she awakened his noblest feelings and filled 
him with a worship that was a part of his religion.” Tintern 
Abbey is specially characteristic of Wordsworth as the “consec¬ 
rated formulary of his faith”—as the ultimate enunciation of his 
creed as a panthiestio philoao})her poet of Nature. In his exlior- 
tation to his sister he says that as “a worshipper of Nature”, 
hither he came “unwearied in his service.” The ‘service' is 
a sort of religious worship to him. He tells us that in his 
mature and final attitute towords Nature, ho outgrew the giddy 
raptures he had from the sensuous enjoyment of the forms, 
shapes and colours of the objects of Nature. Nature was to 
him an all-pervading spirit—tiie universal soul that rolls through 
all things and the mind of man. That universal soul is a sort 
of personal deity to him, a friend with whose inner self a 
friend can communicate for joy, i^eace and comfort. His con- 
c6j>tion of Nature as a personal friend necessarily implied, as he 
says to his sister Dorothy, the belief that “it is her privilege 
through all this our life, to lead from joy to joy”, that “Nature 
3id never betray the heart that loved her”. Wordsworth turned 
to this soul of the supreme friend for his purest thoughts, his 
Doblest feelings and the guidance of bis moral being. “This was 
bis poetic philosophy with regard to Nature, and bound ui) as it 
Is with the idea of God as the Thought which pervaded and 
made the world, it rose into a poetic religion of Nature and Man” 
[Stopford A. Brooke). 
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Q. 7. '“Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her/'— 

How does Wordsworth seek to substantiate his view. 

[O.U.B. A. 1947j 

Ads. In his second visit to the wild, secluded scene of 
Nature a few miles above Tiiitem Abbey, Wordsworth was accom- 
nanied by Ins dear sister Dorothy. She was the i)oet's another, 
nay a better, self. It was she, as Wordsworth says, in a joem 
of noble tribute to her, who 

"Gave me eyes, (she) gave me ears . 

A heart, the fouutain of sweet tears ; 

And love and thought and joy,” 

Dorotliy wss a umater i>oet than her brother ; though she wrote 
no iiootiy. She inspired him with poetic thoughts and ideas and 
evtui lovH of Nature. Wordsworth in his exhortation to this 
loving* and beloved sistei re ids to her a long lecture on the 
blessings and advantage-^ of loving Nature. 

The poet sees in his sister’s ‘wild eyes* a clear reflection of 
the romantic pleasure she has in viewing the charms of the 
lovely scenes on the banks of the Wye. The sister (only one 
year younger than the bi other) yet appreciates the sensuous 
beauty of Nature as Wordsworth himself did a few years before. 
She will certainly iiass on to a maburer stage in which she too 
will make much more of a spiritual soul communion with the 
soul of Nature. In whatever stage a lover of Nature may be in 
his or her attitude towords Nature, Nature is a constant friend lead¬ 
ing her lover from joy to joy. One who loves Nature is so 
impressed with her quietness and beauty, so filled with lofty 
thoughts that the sorrows and troubles from the worldly inter- 
eourse of daily life will not be able to cause one any depression. A 
lover of Nature is sunulied bv her with a stook of nleasnraM^ 
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sights and sounds whloh are stored in the mind. In loneliness, 
pain, fear and grief, the mind oan draw upon the memories of the 
delightful impressions and find consolation and even oheerfuluess to 
make life not only bearable but joyful. Dorothy, for example, may 
in future turn in memory to the pleasant experience that she is now 
having in the company of her brother, or they together enjoying the 
quiet and loveliness of Nature. That will be a comfort to her if 
she is sejiarated from her brother and solitude and grief be 
her lot. 

Wordsworth holds out to his sister all these great promises 
of Nature from his })ersonal experience. He himself has ever 
been a lover of Nature since his very childhood. A? he tells us 
in his great Immortality Ode, he loved Nature with such an 
instinctive love that he caught in the external objects of Nature 
a celestial beauty which he calls '*the glory and freshness of a 
dream". Common sights like ‘meadow, grove and stream*, 
as well as the more charming sights of Nature such as the rose, 
the full moon, ‘the waters on a starry night* were to him the 
delight of his soul. Then in bis boyhood, he was intoxicated like 
free animals which live on the bosom of Nature, with the 
coarse pleasures that exercised his body and fed his instincts. 
In youth, he loved Nature in her sensuous aspects ; her lovely 
forms and shapes and colours were to him a passion and an api)e- 
tite. Lastly, he learnt to bring his contemplative spirit bear on 
an interpretation of nature and nature became Nature—a living, 
palpitating, thinking and feeling Soul—the soul of the universe to 
him, She gave him the purest thoughts, elevated his feelings and 
acted on the moral aide of his human nature. 

Q. 8. Summarige Wordsworth’s 'exhortations* to his 
sister on the haak of the Wye. In what aenae does he 
call himaelt ‘a worshipper of Nature* T 

Ana. See Anmer to Q, 7. 
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Q. 9. Analyse the stages in Wordsworth’s appreciation 
of Nature, as indicated in "Lines composed near Tintern 
Abbey.’* [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1960] 

Ans. Tintern Abbey^ apart* from its noble iJoetry and appeal 
to the feelings and imagination as a piece of exquisite literary art. 
has its imiwrtance as the brief spiritual autobiography of the 
poet in relation towards Nature. It contains the record of the poet’s 
changing attitude to Nature from his early boyhood to the age of 
twenty-eight (in 1798) when he was just passing from youth to 
the maturity of manhood. In the loem, he looks back to the stages 
in bis attitude towards Nature through which he has passed till 
he formulates definitely his creed of Nature-worship. The poem, 
therefore, has aptly been called by Myers "the consecrated formu¬ 
lary of the Wordsworthian creed.** 

In the poem Wordsworth definitely states that the two visits 
to the Wye, one in 1793 and the other in 1798, mark off his two 
attitudes towards Nature. In 1793 he was still in his vigorous 
youth, full of vitality and tie strong urges of his fully developed 
senses. Even before that in his joyous boyhood and early youth he 
had some sort of wild joy in his plays and jastimes in the midst of 
the impressive aspects of Nature. He was then merely intoxicated 
like wild animals with the invigorating influences of Nature. It 
was a coarser kind of joy consisting, as Hudson apptly puts it, in 
"a healthy boy’s freedom and delight in the open air”. When he 
first visited tho Wye he had outgrown this coarse boyish pleasure 
in Nature. Nature in this second stage was all in all to him *> 
he came to love her with a passionate seDsuousness. Her forma 
and shapes, her colours and magnificence, her sounds and silence 
filled him with dizay raptures. The tall rook, the mountain, and 
the deep and gloomy wood were to him an appetite. In that 
aensuous love there waa no element of thoi^ht or contemplation. 
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Nature was all joy to him. Passing through this stage he had 
to submit to a new control. So long he regarded Nature in 
relation to human life as a dis})eLiser of mighty thrills and joys 
only. But liow to account for i^orvows and Bufferings of men ? 
Consideration of Man as a jMirt of Nature pressed him to explain 
and interpret the sorrows, suflferings and mortality of m'lnkind as 
part of a comprehensive jdan which embraces these sorrows and 
sufferings as well as the i)eace, quiet and loveliness of Nature. 
Contemplation led him to sjuritualise Nature. “He was driven at 
last to feel that in and benenth the matter of the uni verse...there 
was a soul, a living nrinoiiile, acting and even thinking, it may be 
loving, and at last Sjteaking to him, communicating itself to him. 
To this living principle Wordsworth gave a character, a perso¬ 
nality and called it Nature.’* It is an all-pervasive, creating and 
sustaining princijde—“something far more deeply interfused’* 
through and beyond the creation. It is an Energy that rolls 
throuih all things and the mind of Man. It is not only a 
vitalising i>ower but also, to the r)oet at least, a friendly guide to 
the purest thoughts, tho noblest feelings and a morally strong will. 

Q. 10. “And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
...And somewL't^t of a sad perploxil-y, 

The*picture of the mind revives again,” (tjines 58-61). 
—What is the *sad perplexity’ due to ? 

Ans. In the quoted lines Wordsworth describes how he felt 
when he looked closely at the scenes on the bank of the Wye on the 
occasion of bis second visit to it. He had once seen them five years 
before ; tie general jnoture of the charming beauty sitot of quiet, wild 
Nature had remained in his memory all these years. But for 
distance and passage of time the impression had naturally got vague 
and faint. Now by actually seeing those very objects again the 
picture of the mind glows again with clear details. Yet the poet is 
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perplexed at the soenes. His mental reaction, he feels, is, not the same 
as it was during his first visit. He has changed in the meanwhile 
in his attitude towards Mature. When he had first visited the Wye, 
he was a lover ol the sensuous beauty of Nature. The green wooded 
hills, the vault of the blue sky capping them, the green cottage trees 
and the seclusion, silence, peace and quiet of the scenes had sunk 
deep into his mind with a pleasurable sensuous impression only. Now 
after five years, the same scenes do not produce in him the same 
sensuous impression. In the first visit Nature was all in all to him 
-—he did not require any “remoter charm by thought supplied.’* The 
eyes, the ears were sufficient to take in all beauty with a passionate 
tnrill of joy. But now, his sonsuous view has been replaced by a 
spiritual, contemplative attitude towards Nature. He has been 
sobered by experience—he has watched the sorrows and sufferings 
of man in the meanwhile, and he has learnt to comprehend the 
spiritual principle that runs through and enlivens all these se^)arate 
objects of Nature. It is in a manner loss of one i)ower and the loss 
makes him somewhat sad and iierplexed. In a moment, however, 
he picks up his spirit and he is satisfied to think that what he has 
gained is an abundant recom))en9e for what he has lost. He has lost 
the power of deriving thrills of sensuous pleasure from Nature but 
be has gained a calm joy of spiritual communion with her Soul. 

Q. 11. “...But hearing oftentimes 

The sad still music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” (Lines 90-98) 

—fixplaio the signiticauce of these lines in accounting 
for Wordsworth’s changed attitude towards Nature. 

Ans. " To miss the exact significance of these lines is to fail to 
grasp the poet's transition from the sensaous to the spiritual view 
to Nature. When the poet had first visited the Wye, his delight 
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in Natare was purely sensuous. The wild grandeur ot the woods, 

the tall mountains, the gloom and silence of wild Nature—the forms 
« 

and colours filled him with a passionate joy. Nature was then all 
in all to him—he loved her for her external visible and audible 
charms. She was to him a store-house of joyous thrills only. But 
his interest in Nature inevitably brought in an interest in Man— 
Man as part of Nature. He had necessarily to take into considera¬ 
tion all that aff. cts human life—^joys as well as sorrows. The 
problem of sorrows, sufferings and mortality engaged his mind. He 
was driven to think—^and think deeply. If Nature is all joy 
and all beauty, all quietness and peace, why should Man be unquiet 
and peaceless and suffer so many sorrows V Meanwhile, he had 
suffered the shock of the death of his dear and near ones. The sad 
quiet music of the sorrows of humanity reached his ears i it sobered 
his feelings and chastened his heart. He sought to harmonise joys 
with sorrows , he learnt to feel that Nature too is not all joy and 
])eace. Thus by a contemplative approach to Nature, be at last 
solved the mystery of the varieties of experience by a comprehensive 
conception of Nature as a Spirit which creates and holds together 
the Universe. Light and shade, joys and sorrows are not to be 
read apart as antagonistic but as essential components which make 
up the totality of experiences that enter into the scheme of the 
creation. He thus was able to seize a harmonious order running 
through the Universe. The spiritual })erception of the unity of 
Nature in the midst of the deversity of joys and sorrows, humbled 
his heart, chastened his feelings and gave him a quiet self- 
possession. 

Notes, Explanations, References, Comments etc. 

St. 1. Summary. The poet re-visits the hanks of the Wye 
after long five years. He hears again the soft murmur of the 
mountain river Wye and sees again the hills wooded to the top, all 
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green in autumn. A blue sky bends over the tojis of the 
hills, making the landscape a scene of silence and seclusion. The 
cottage grounds, the trees with green unripe fruits, the hedge¬ 
rows running wild make the scene a quiet, peaceful beauty six)t of 
wild nature. 

Line 1. Five years —from 1793 to 179S, the period that iiassed 
between the poet's two visits to the Wye, Length —tediousness. 
Winter by its dreariness and barrenness seems to be passing very 
slow. The five winters seemed to be jjarticularly long because, at 
least till 1795, Wordsworth lived an unsettled life and was very 
much depressed in spirit owing to his disillusion about the French 
Revolution. 3. Mountain springs —sources in the mountains of 
Montgomery in Wales 4. Inland murmur —gentle, musical 
sound as it constantly flows down far away from the sea. '! here 
is no high or ebb tide in a mountain river. 6. Secluded—’onely. 

7, Connect the landscape . the shy —the visible scene which 

consists of green hills wooded to their peaks are topped over by 
the quiet blue sky and ]»resent a closed in, silent region of Nature. 
10. Dark sycamore —a kind of fig tree with deep green leaves. 
Note how the poet repeats the green character of the whole scene. 
13. 0?ie —^uniform. Lose themselves —are mixed up. 15. Hedge- 
roivs —lines of protective hedges round plots of farmland. 15-16. 
Hardly hedgS‘roids...run wild —Wordsworth (like his sister 
Dorothy) being an ardent and almost fanatical lover of Nature, 
untouched by the meddling, defacing hands of men, takes to a 
fanciful presentation of the hedge-rows. The trees and plants 
making the lines of the hedges seem not to be man-made hedges 
but parts of free wild wood playfully arranging themselves in 
lines. 19. With giving a vague suggestion to the 

imagination. 20-21. Vagrant dwellers . hermit*s cave —^the 
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lw>opIe are cooking their food or from some cell of a hermit who 
sits in meditation before a fire. 

Cociment: Id this opening stanza Wordsworth speaks nothing about 
his love of or attitude to Nature which is the central theme of the poem. 
Ho is jukt preparing for it. The description shows the poet’s love of quiet, 
secluded scenes o' wild nature. The disturbing furies of nature, the awful 
and fearful, tbe violent aspects of nature so dear to Byron and also, to some 
extent, t^^ Shelley were not for Wordawi rth. And the description of this 
quiet wild nature is couched in blank verse which is smoothly reflective in 
tone and rhythm. 

St. 2. Summ’iry. During tbe five years betwepn hia two 
visits, these quiet lovely scenes of nature had ever been present 
before hia mental vision. He often recalled them in memory to 
soothe and cheer up his wearied body and mind whenever he felt 
disgusted at the noise, bustle and turmoil of towns and cities in 
which he had to live. The mental picture of these quiet scene® 
gave him tweet sensations that made his blood flow rapidly, cleared 
bis mind of depression, restored his inner self to peace and often 
created in him that blessed mood of decj) communion with the soul 
of Nature winch gave him a spiritual insight into the mystery of 
the whole creation. 

Line 1:2. B^fauteous forms —lovely aspects of quiet, secluded 

Nature on the banks of the Wjo. 23. Have not been . eye — 

have not been absent from his mental vision ; had not been wholly 
blank, as is a scene to a blind man who cannot see anything. 
25. Din —noise und bustle, common to towns and cities, so tiring 
to both body and mind of a man who loves peace and quiet—‘to 
a man of a contemplative turn of mind like Wordsworth. Lil. 27- 
4:S. In these lines, Wordsworth describes the various benefits—to 
to his body, mind, and soul—which the contemplation over the 
scenes of the Wye has bestowed on him. (i) Whenever hia body 
and temper feit weary and vexed, it has thrilled his body with 
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sweet pleasurable sensations which have stimulated the dull 
course oE his blood into a refreshing gush ; (ii) it has brought 
back poaoe and quiet to his mind olmering his heart with feelings 
of joy and well-being ; (iii) restoring his heart to peace and quiet 
it has made him unconsciously well-disposed to eveiything and 
everybody \ (iv) it has given him a happy contemplative mood of 
soul-communion with Nature, giving him spiritual revelations, 
solving the mysteries of the universe. 

See Q. 5 and Answer. 

27. Sensations sweet —pleasurable thrills in the bodily senses. 

28. Felt in the blood . heart —the sweet sensations of the body 

were perceptible by the rapid flow of tiie blood and quicker throb 
of the lieart. Thus the sense of physical weariness was cured. 

29. Purer mind —-'my mind, which is then made purer by them, 

the sensations felt in the blood. 30. With tranquil restoration 

— i.e., bringing back to my wearied mind its normal condition of 
peace, ease and quiet. 

Expl. Feelings too of uRreinembered...and of love 

(L.I. 30-35) 

During the five years that imsaed between his first and his 
second visit to the Wye, Wordsworth has often recalled those lovely, 
quiet scenes of wild Nature, stored in his memory. "It is character¬ 
istic of him that constantly some beautiful scene meant as much 
to him in memoi’y as at the moment of actual sight." The memory 
of the Wye, recalled in moments of physical weariness and vexation 
of mind during his city life, full of noise and bustle, has served to 
restore both his body and mind to ease and tranquillity. His mind 
being eased and happy, he has enjoyed feelings of delicate pleasure 
which cannot be defined, nor can they be remembered distinctly as 
such and such. These pleasurable feelings are geueiuted by a 
general, comfortable sense of well-being ; then the mind is at ease 
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with the whole world and is fall of good-wiU to all. Such feelings 
•do not usually count much because they are neither intense nor 
overpowering. Yet it is such feelings of ease and quiet that prompt 
a man to do little services of kindness and love which are of such 
importance in making the world happier. But such acts are not 
worth remembering as mighty achievements or stirring performances. 
Yet it is these little acts of goodness that ix)int to the essential 
humanity in a good, man's life. 

Comment. These iines coming from the pen of any thinker are enough 
by themselyes to put him in the highest rank of poetst They put in the 
most efieotive manner in language a thought 'which is difficult to conyey in 
yerbal expressions : thf y present a psychology and a philosophy of human 
charactei by subtle suggestiye expreesione. The idea of the passage is put 
in a less subtle manner thus in The Prelude ii. 

“The soul 

Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible subtil mi ty.”—Lines 31S-318. 

Line 37. Of aspect more sublime —of a more elevating kind 
than mere physical sensations, or mental tranquillity, or play 
of quiet affections. The ix>et is preparing to sjieak of his spiritual 
trance in soul to sou! communion with Nature. That blessed mood 
—the memory of the scene has induced in the }X)et a calm ecstatic 
condition of the soul. 38. Burthen —burden, pressure. Mystery 
—inexplicable problems of the ultimate meaning of things. 39. In 
which..^weight —in which ‘blessed mood' the constantly pressing 
disquietude of the soul or the inmost mind. 40. Unintilligible 
world —insoluble enigmas of life and the universe j e.g., where do we 
come from, where do we go after death, what is the meaning of 
flcn-rowe and sufferings, how does the creation sustain itself, where 
do conscience and moral sense come from, etc. 41. Lightened — 
removed, solved. Screner^calm 42. higher emotions 

<A joy in perfect calm and peace of the soul. 48. Gorporeal frame — 
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physical body. 44. Tbs motion,,.blood — i.e.^ the circulation of the 
blood which gives vitality to our physical body. 45. We are... in 
body—~'7re lose all consciousness of itossessing a physical body i.e, 
our amination is almost sto,)f>ed so far as the body is con¬ 
cerned. 46. Become a living soul —become a purely spiritual 
existence unburdened with a body. 

Hxpl. Nor less 1 trust, in which...living soul (LI. 37-46) 

[C. U. B. A. Hons, 1U5W & 1971] 

In these lines Wordsworth describes the most sublime gift that 
his contemplative memory of the quiet charms of the Wye has 
brought to him. Its memory has induced in him a happy, tranquil 
mood of-mind which has raisei his soul to a noble sublimity of joy. 
In that conditiou of the soul,it is freed from theconstantly pressing, 
disturbing iK^acelessness due to the insoluble problems oi life and 
the universe. These problems are of such nature that the human 
soul cannot but be affected by their insoluble nature. Intellect, 
siieculation, experience etc. cannot find a solution to these 
problems. But the soul in a direct passive communion with the 
soul of Nature, that is, the universal soul that runs through the 
universe as well as the inner world of the human mind, catches the 
meaning of the creation and the problems remain no more 
problems. In order to arrive at this calm ecstatic soul condition, 
the mood created by a contemplation of the charms of the scenes 
round the Wye has been very serviceable to the poet. Contem¬ 
plation over tliem has filled him with higher emotions and under 
the guidance of these higher emotions of* calm joy, be has lost 
himself in a trance. His bodily exii^tence has almost been forgotten i 
he has almost ceased to breathe atid t ie blood circulation has almost 
Btop]ied ) so that bis existence has come to be a solely spiritual 
one, the soul being all in all at the time. In this condition there 
has been in him a direct light oi an inner illumination. This 
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illumination is due to the soul-i^erception of a harmony prevailing 
through the creation. The soul catches ‘‘authentic tidings of 
invisible'things.'* 

Line 47. Eye —s])iritual insight by deep meditation. 48. 
Power of k'lrmony —influence of a iierception in the soul that there 
is a uniform order prevailing through the universe—including both 
Man and Nature and bringing both joys and sufferings as necessary 
parts of the principle of the cosmos or orderly universe. 49. See into 
...things —catch in soul the truths that govern all created objects 
in the universe. 

Expl. While with an eye made*••life of things (LI. 47-49) 

[C. U. B. A. Hons, 1971J 

The memory of the Wye when recalled by Woidswoi th, besides 
giving him physical and mental tranquillity, induces in him a hapjjy, 
calm mood in which ho can bold a reflective comrmiuion with 
Nature. Such communion leads his soul to feel the ecstasy of a 
trance. His physical sensations and vital functions are suspended 
and he beconnos a living soul, unburdened with a body. In that 
elevated condition of rpurely spiritual existence, bo catches by the 
inner visiori of the soul a i)erceptioa of the law and order whicli 
hold together both Man and Nature—tiie whole universe with all 
the created objects Such a spiritual experience fills the soul with 
a calm joy. This heightened spiritual emotion of calm joy solves 
the ray‘‘tery of the universe which puzzles the reason and intellect. 
The soul catches a direct vision of the ultimate significance of all 
things in the scheme of the creation, 

Comment : Mysticism in Wordsworth. These lines show Wordsworth's 
mysticism as a poet of Nature. As a mystic who believes in the spiritual 
meaning underlying all objects of the senses, Wordsworth believes that a 
soul communion with the universal Spirit of Nature carries alive to the soul 
of man the truths that govern the universe. When by passive surrender 
in deep contemplation, the soul in Man communes with Nature, a kinship 
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is established between the two ; because there is a pre-ordained harmony 
between the two Such communion gives the soul spiritual or inner 
illumination which directly solves all mysteries by creat]ng‘‘an opening into 
the transcendent world.” '’This is the serene and blessed mood,” comments 
Hudson,‘‘of the Tin tern Abbey lines—the mood of myetical rapture in 
which the burden of thought is lifted from us and we acquire the powers to 

see into the very ‘life of things.’ One moment of such illumination.'may 

give us more than years of toiling reason.” 

St. 8. Summary. Men may say that this spiritual ecstasy 
is only the poet's fancy. Yet the fact remains that he has really 
experienced comfort and joy in his soul by turning in memory to 
the Wye in times of weariness and vexations with the world. 

Line 49. This he . belief —if sceptics say that this ‘blessed 

mood* of soul communion is only an imagination of the poet and not 
a gift of Nature ; that is, if it is a mere supix)sition on his part that 
be has thus solved the mysteries of life and the world. 50. Yetf 
oh 1—the i)oet means that there is no doubt in his mind at least 
about his real exjierience of a restoration of his body and mind to 
peace and joy at the thought of the Wye. 51. Darkness —mental 
gloom; or solitude in his dark rnnm at night. 52. Fretful stir —distur¬ 
bing, irritating activities. 52. Unprofitble —harmful ; of no real 
benefit to the soul. Fever of the world —irritations due to the 
activities of worldly life. 66. Hung upon — pressed down. LI, 

52-54. When the fretful stir . my heart —when the harmful 

but unavoidable irritations of wordly activities and the toil, struggle 
and turmoil of life have pressed down so heavily my spirit and mind 
as to slow down the normal working of the heart. Wordsworth 
has probably two passages of Shakespeare in mind from which he 
makes up the expression : 

**How wesryt stale, flat and unprofitabia 
Seem to me all the uses of the world”—Hamlet 
**After life*8 fretful fever he sleeps w«ll***>~liaobeth. 
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Line 55. In spirit —in my soul, in imagination. 56. 
SyZi’aTi—wooded. 57. Turned to thee — i.e., (»nt6mi)lated the 
tranquil, sober serenity of the wooded Wye for comfort and 
consolation. 

St. 4. SDM\fARY. In this second visit to the Wye the dim 
vision of liis memory again grows distinct in contact with the real 
scene. As he looks about, he is seized with a feeling that he no 
more derives from the same scene tlie former exuberant joy, 
though he belie-ves that what he now sees will be stored in his mind 
as a source of irerpetual jMeasure. He feels that he has developed a 
changed attitude towards Nature in the coarse of the five years. At 
the time of his first visit he was a lover of the sensuous external 
charms of Nature which apirealed to his eyes and oars. The forms, 
the colours, the gloom and grandeur of the hills, the cataracts, the tall 
trees, the wood, were all in all to him, without awaking any reflec¬ 
tion in his mind as to any si)iritual significance behind these sense- 
perceived externals. This sensuous delight was really tLe second stage 
in his attitude towards Nature, because in his boyhood too he had 
loved Nature for the boisterous, caurse pleasures he then derived 
from an open air life in games and siiorts. Now when he visits the 
Wye for the second time, his attitude is no moTe what it was in his 
early youth. Growing age and experience had, in the meanhwile, 
made him take note of human sorrows and sufferings which sobered 
his outlook. Love of Nature had made him think of Man as part 
of Nature. He had been induced to reflect on tbe significance of 
Nature and her relations to Man. Sober contemplation has brought 
to him a realization in his soul that there is a sublime spirit permea¬ 
ting the whole creation and the mind of men and yet transcending 
all these. This universal Soul is to him a thinking, sympathising, 
communicating Energy. Manifesting itself in the mighty world of 
eye and ear in multitudinous forma, it is tbe inspirer of his purest 
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thoughts, the guide to his host feeling?, and the mainspring of his 
will and conscience. 

(See also Q 9. and Answer). 

Lin(‘ 5S. Now —i.e,, in tliis second visit. Gleams —faint fliclroring 
light, Half-extifUjiHshed tlionqht ^—recollections that became faint 
owing to distance and itfisbiige of time. 60. Somewhat of a sad 
perplexity —with a fooling of (onfusion which doprossos the poet's 
mind. The ‘perplexity' is due to the fact that now he cannot find 
in the oxter ml objects of Nature tive sime sensuous pleasure as he 
found in his first visit. Tic has now grown reflective and finds 
a new ajdritual mtauing in nnd behind these external objects. 

See Q. 10 and Answe.*. 

LI. 6>65 Not only with i)w sense . .future years —What the 

j)oet moans to sav is this : the scenes of the Wye certainly plea->e 
him as lie looks at them; but more important to him is the fact that 
he will can y in his moinor y the imjrr-ession of the charms of the 
scene at all future time , nnd the picture revived in tire mind will 
give him joy uion which to feed his soul. 

Comment: Id this idea of st' «*<ng impresBiozi of the sights and 
sounds of hiature we have a very < haraoteristic Wordsworthian schemo lu 
the economy of spiritual enjoyment *^lt is oharaotiristio of him that 
oonsiantly some beautiful scene meant as much or more to him in memory 
as at the moment of actual sight.” (Young), In Yarroio he 

“Thy genuine image, Yarrow ! 

Will dwell with mo - to heighten joy** 

Of the Daffodils, he says, 

**They flash upon tbat inward eye...... 

Then my heart with pleasure fills.” 

Of the Highland Girl, he says, 

^That music in my heart T boro 

Long after it was heard no more”. 

Also read LI. 68-66 of this poem (Tvtiem Abbey), 
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Line 66. Though changed no doubt —The poet’s sensnous love 
of Nature has now given place to a reflective contemplative soul- 
oomrnunion with Nature, making for a mystic's s}»iritual love of 

Nature. When I first . hills — i.e., at tlie tiaie of liis first visit 

(1793). 67. Boe. —deer. The roe is an image of swiftness in the 
Bible : "Swift as the rows uiwn the mountain."— Ghron, 

Lino 70. Wherever nature led —Wordsworth as a lover and 

worshipper of Nature believed even from his boyhood that Nature 

as a kind but stern mother undertook his education, as she is 

represented to be the educator of Lucy in The Education of Nature. 

He thus addresses Nature as his guide siid teacher in the days of 

bis childhood : 

» 

*'Wiadom and spirit of the universe I... 

... ... ...' Not in vain 

By day or starlight thus from my first dawn 

Of ohildbood didst thou entwine for mo 

The i)as8ions that build up our human soul ”—The Prelude 1 

Lines 70-72. More like a man . he loved —in his wild; 

passionate joy at the sensuous grandeur of Nature bo ran and 
jum]jed about in such a manner that any one seeing him would 
suppose he was running away in fear from some terrible objects 
rather than running for enjoying the variously rich as])eots of 
Nature lying open before his excited gaze. 72. Sought —wanted 

to see and enjoy. LI. 73-74. Ths coarser pleasures . gone by — 

N.B. In these two lines within brackets, Wordsworth describes his 
first i.e.t boyish attitude to Nature. In his boyish clays le.g., when 
he was at school) his delight in Nature consisted iu the wild 
pleasures of sports and plays in the open air. These pleasures were 
'coarser* in the sense that they were like the pleasures felt by 
animals who live on the bosom of Nature. Glad animal movements 
—excitement due only to physical vitality. Gone being over. 
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He passed that stage along with the passing of his boyhood. He 
describes these wild boyish pleasures in The Prelude I. 

Line 76. All in all —?.e., Nature was loved for her external 
aspects only. 76. Cataract —water-fall. 77. Haunted we like a 
passion —i)oasessed my mind like a thing loved with eager, ardent 
love. 79. Colours^ forms —these are sense-perceptible features of 
things. Hence love of such things is called ‘sensuous.’ Appetite — 
deep, intense desire. 81. Bemoter charm —attraction indirectly 
supplied, *.6., through thought (and not by the senses—ears and 

eyes). 82. Nor any interest . eye —his love of Nature did not 

require any other element (s.gf., the element of thought) than the 
sense-ijerceptible colours, forms, sounds, etc. of the objects of 
Nature. The pleasure that he had through gratification of the senses 
was all in all to him. 

Line 83. That time is past —that is, the period of life in which 
my attitude to Nature was purely sensuous is now over. N.B. 
Here begins the i)oet’s description of his final, mature attitude to 
Nature. 84. Aching joys —sensations of sensuous pleasure so 
thrilling as to make a sort of overwhelming jMeasurable pain. Keats, 
the supremely sensuous jwet, says that his ‘heart aches' for sensu¬ 
ous pleasure at hearing the song of the nightingale. Shelley writes, 
“Joy too intense is turned to i)am.** 85. Diszy raptures —ecstatic 
joys that make the head reel For this —for this loss of sensuous, 
intense joy in Nature. 86. Not for this faint I or murmur — 
Wordsworth does not complain for or regret this loss, for he has won 
by way of comi^ensation a more valuable gift, namely of a spiritual 
realisation of a sublime spirit in Nature. LI 85-88. Not for 
this,,.recompense —N.B. these are the weakest lines in the otherwise 
elevated poem. They are argumentative and apologetic. LI. 88-89. 

Not as in the . youth — i.e. not for only sensuous enjoyment of 

Nature without bringing any thought to seek an interpretation cM 
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the ‘meaniag* that lies within and behind her sense-perceived 
externals. In his youthful time, Wordsworth himself exjilaina, “the 
images'of Nature supplied to his mind the place of thought, senti¬ 
ment, and R.lmost of action." 90. Bnt hearing oftentimes —i.c., 
But I have learnt to look on Nature, bearing often times.... 
91. Still —working quietly but peristently. Wordsworth uses 
the word ‘still’ in the sense in which it is used in the Bible in the 
phrase ‘still, small voice’ in Kings 19. 32. Sad —sobering, 
impressing the mind with serious thoughts. Music of humanity — 
suppressed but ever-continuous wails of mankind for the sorrows 
and sufferings that all men are subjected to, are corniJared to a soft 
plaintive music which affects the thoughts of all who hear it with 
imaginative aym})athy. 92. Nor harsh nor grating —neither 
shocking to the heart nor discordant. The poet means to say that 
the ever-persistent presence of sorrows and sufferings of humanity 
does not agitate the contemplative mind because the contemplative 
mind thinking of Nature and Man as parts of a greater whole finds 
a harmony between joys and sorrows, between Nature in her quiet, 
appealing as])ect8 and in her more awful asi)eots—for Nature too is 

not all gay at all times. 92-9S. Though of ample power . subdue 

—^though all contemplation of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity has much power in purifying the heart and checking wild 
passions. For the idea com])are : 

“These hearts were woven of human joys and eares, 

Swift to mirth and washed marvellously with sorrow'*—^Brooke. 

“The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human sufiering*’— Immortality Ode. 

“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality**— Immortality Ode, 

See Q. 11 and Answer. 

Ezpl. For I have learntd.chasten and subdue. 

iU. 88-93) [0. U. B. A. 1944] 
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In the=i6 lines taken from Tintern Abbey Wordsworth explaini 
how and why he passed from his youthful sensuous attitude t< 
Nature to a contemplative spiritual attitude in his final view o 
Nature. In youth he used to take delight only in the sensuom 
external aspects of Nature: such delight was derived from direc 
sense-impressions only; it Lad no element of thought aboui 
any spiritual meaning in Nature. Some five years later when h« 
visited the Wye for the second time he became conscious of * 
great change in his soul as regards its attitude to Nature. Some 
thing very serious had hapi»en 0 d in the meanwldle. Love o' 
Nature led him to love of Man, for Man is, after all, a part o: 
Nature. But his sensuous view of Nature had so long told hin 
that N iture is all gay. Nature appealed to the senses exciting 
them into giddy rai>tures. But Man has his sorrows and suffer¬ 
ings and is subject to mortality. In fact, there is, as it were, s 
perpetual moan arising from all humanity which can be caught 
by the symitathetio inner ears of a person who loves and takes 
interest in humanity.// How then to reconcile Nature and 
humanity ? Oomterajdation came to the iwet’s aid ; he turned his 
eyes from the externals to the inner significance of things. Hie 
contemplation over the sorrows and sufferings of mankind was not 
repelling to him ; rather it purified his feelings and chastened 
his heart. He welcomed the sobering, chastening influence and now 
with a mind sobered by the reality of experiences, he brought his 
thoughts to bear on Nature. Contemplation gave him a spiritual 
Bolation. He saw into the meaning of Nature. He came to feel 
Nature as an ail-erabraeing Spirit—a creative and sustaining Energy 
harmonsing evil with good. Sorrows and sofforings are not inex¬ 
plicable evils but necessary elements, which are as important as 
joys in the total scheme that holds the universe together as 
& harmonious whole. 
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Line 94. I have felt a presence —through contemplative commu¬ 
nion with Nature, my soul has caught the impress that Nature is 
a universal Spirit—the “Wisdom and Sj»irit of the universe**. 
95. A sense sublime —soul-elevatiug spiritual experietioe. 96. Some¬ 
thing —some inexiilicable Force, some universal Sjurit which can be 
felt as a shaping Energy but cannot be defined in language. i'W more 
deeply —very thoroughly , ‘far more* is not indicative of any com¬ 
parison. It only emphasises and intensifies the idea. Interfused — 
interpenetrating, jiervasive. 97. Whose dwelling —whose suggestive 

perceptible manifestation. LI. 97-99. Whose dwelling . mind 

of man —^this universal Soul, which Wordsworth calls Nature (but 
which is ordinarily called God) can be perceived as i)artioularly 
manifesting itself on occasions in the most impressive, majestic 
aspects Oi the tangible universe as well as in its working in the 
minds of men. In fact, this Spirit pervades the whole creation and 
transcends it, whether perceptible to thought and senses or not. 
L. 100. Motion —energy, life-growing force. Impels —vitalises. 
101. All thinking things —all beings like men, sjurita, angels, etc 
who can think. Ail objects —i.c., also what we call the inanimate 
creation—the hills, the sky, the ocean, the air, etc. It permeates, 
penetrates, enlivens all creation and gives to each its individual 

life. 102. And rolls . thmgs —sweei® as life-giving Energy 

through the whole creation. See Introduction E, i)articularly 
Quotations from Sfcopford A. Brooke and others. 

Expl. And I have felt a presence.all thing's 

(LI. 93-102) [C. U. B. A. Hons, 1958, 1961, 1966, & 

B. A. 1942] 

Wordsworth describes in these lines of Tintern Abbey his 
mature and final conception of Nature. Contemplation as to the 
inner significance of the totality which comprises the various 
objects open to the senses leads him to a soul-communion with 
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something that he perceives as the large animating, sustaining 
and diversifying force in the universe. He comes to formulate this 
pantheistic creed by a sort of inward spiritual illumination. In his 
soul, he now feels the i)re8enoe of a living principle—^a myste¬ 
rious Sfiirit running through the creation. The soul-perception 
of this spirit gives him elevated feelings of pure joy. He feels that 
some universal spirit permeates and broods over the whole creation. 
It gives suggestive manifestations of itself in majestic, awful and 
impressive aspects of nature, such as the glorious light of the 
sun as it sets every evening, the awfully majestic stretch of the 
ocean, the wind that blows where it lisbefch and is now up-gathered 
like sleei)ing flowers, the vast blue dome of the sky inverted over 
the horizon ; it also dwells in tbo mind of man. It is the active 
principle that gives the power of thought to all thinking beings, 
pervades all objects of external nature and penetrates through and 
through the whole univeise. It sweeps through the universe as 
an ever-present Bneigy, sustaining the universe and giving a 
portion of its large animating principle to all that exist. 

Comment. Lines 88 to 10-2 are particularly remarkable as giving in the 
most poetic form what is essentially a speculative idea, the poet’s philosophy 
about the Bpirit of iSature. In them he formulates in a brief compass his 
pantboistio creed. The pantheistic creed is nothing new, it i& an old 
conception coming down to m->dern European thinkers from the ancient 
Greeks. Nor is it at ail difficult to uuderiand. The credit of Wordsworth 
lies in making high spiritual poetry out of a sxieoulative thought. In 
these lines poetry and philosophy have become inseparable, The lover of 
true poetry has in these lines one aspect of the art of poetry which is 
refleotivs in tone and elevating in thou ght. 

Line 102. TJverefore I am . mountains —In these lines, as in 

the closing lines of his great Immortality Ode^ Wordsworth hastens 
to declare that his spiritual attitude to Nature has* not removed his 
sensuous joys in the visible and audible aspects of Nature. "The 
spiritual meaning was added to the natural beauty, not substituted 
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for it,” 105. Of all the mighty . ear —of all the charms of 

Nature which are perceived by the senses, particularly the eyes 
and ears. 106. ffalf create and half perceive —In this expression 
the poet gives us an insight into the process by which his love of 
Nature is generateri. A poet like him is pleased with the out¬ 
ward features of Nature for their beauty ; but he must see and 
hear more in Nature than can be perceived with the senses only ; 
—in other words,he must bring his active, creative imagination to 
*add the light that never was on sea or land*. ‘Bye and ear* 
should ‘half peroelive* ; the other half should be supplied by the 
light of imagination. In Yarrov) Visited, he sees the genuine river 
not with his eyes only but also with the visionary gleam of his 
imagination : 

“A ray of fancy still survives— 

Her sunshine plays upon thee.” 

In The Inner Vision, he describes his process of imbibing the 
beauty of a scene which he really sees ; these are his words : 

‘‘Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 
To pa«e the ground- 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 

The work of f^ncy—slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone.” 

Expl. Therefore am I still.and what perceite. 

(LI. 102-107) [C. U. B. A. J0f>2] 

In Tintern Abbey, Wordsworth formulates his pantheistic 
creed as his hual conception of Nature. In bis maturity, his 
purely sensuous attitude to Nature is gone. By bringing con¬ 
templation to bear on the visible and audible aspects of Nature, 
he has felt iu Nature the presence of a soul which runs through 
the universe and sustains it. But he has felt this spiritual 
presence in and through contemplation on the perceptible external 
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features of Nature. So in formulating his creed, these external 
features of Nature are as important as the discovery of the 
spirit that runs through them. In his love of Nature, “the 
spiritual meaning was added to the natural beauty, not substi¬ 
tuted for it.** He still loves and adores everything in Nature that 
can be enjoyed sensuously by the eye and ear ; and as a contem¬ 
plative poet, be is in the habit of adding beauty by the light 
of imagination to what is perceived by the senses. This process 

of idealization makes Nature all the more appealing to his 
imagination. 

Line 107. Well pleased —I being very happy *, (that is, in conse- 
guence, the poet is glad.) 108. In nature —that is, in the spirit 
that runs through nature, The language of the sense —the visible 
and audible aspects of nature, N. B. Here Wordsworth refers 
to what he now understands by ‘nature*. He understands (1) 
nature is a soul, a spirit which communicates with bis (the 
poet*8) human soul and ( ) also nature is the various formsi 
shapes and colours of woods, sky, etc, which appeal directly to 
the senses of man. 109. Anchor —support. Purest thoughts —most 
perfect ideas. 110. Guardian...hp.nrk^}nnmtov i,e.^ keeper ol my 
best feelings. Soul —mainspring. 111. My moral being —inner 
self consisting of conscience and right willing. 109-111. The 

anchor of my purest thoxights . moral being —the jwet in these 

lines speaks of the elements which make up the inner being of a 
man,-—bis thinking feeling and willing (cognition, conation and 
volition! > and all these three elements in him are under the 
control and guidance of Nature, making him live in a perfect 
spiritual union with the force that rules the universe. 

Expl. Well pleased to recognise.my moral being. 

(LI. 107-111) [C. U. B. A. 1952] 

In these lines of TirUem Abbey, Wordsworth states the spiri¬ 
tual relation between his human soul and the universal soul of 
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Nature and speaks of the immense benefit that he derives from the 
relation. His mature and final attitude to Nature is a spiritual one, ; 
but that spiritual attitude has not replaced his earlier sensuous 
attitude ; on the contrary, the spiritual love has supplemented his 
sensuous love of Nature, and the two make a harmonious whole. 
He communes with the soul of Nature and at the same time be 
delights in the visible and audible outward aspects of Nature just 
as a devoted lover lias soul to soul communioA with his beloved 
and has also sen'-uons joy in t'le beauty of her physical features. 
In other words, his external sense ijerceptions of the charms of 
Nature lie behind and inspire in him an inner vision of the 
universil force—the creating and sustaining force of the spirit of 
Nature. Communion with it has generated in him the best ele¬ 
ments of his inner being consisting of-thiuking, feeling and willing. 
It has elevited his thought'^, giving him the most chastened 
feelings and directed his will to fall in with what is right and 
proper in the conduct of life. 

St. 5. Summary. Now his spiritual communion with Nature 
has provided him with ecstatic joy. Even if he had not been so 
blessed, he would not be any the less cheerful, for his sister Dorothy 
who is with him looks so much delighted with the sensuous aspects 
of Nature. He catches the contagion of her joy by sympathy, and 
is strongly reminded of his own former sensuous attitude to Nature. 
He tells his sifter that one who loves Nature is ever led from joy 
to joy. Nature so impresses the mind of her lover with a sense 
of beauty and quietness that rude, unsympathetic ways of the world 
cannot a£fect it. Let her store her mind with the lovely forms of 
Nature and stock her memory with sweet sounds and harmonies of 
Nature. If it so happens that she suffers in future from pain and 
loneliness and the poet be not with her, she will find comfort by 
remembering that once she and her loving brother stood together 
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enjoying the charms of the Wye and that her brother was pleased 
with the scenes all the more because of her presence. 

Line 111. Perchanca —perhaps. 111-113 Nor perchance . 

spirits to decay —What the ix)et means to say by these lines is this ; 
be thinks that by his spiritual attitude to Nature, he has learnt 
to take Nature as his teacher. Nature to him (as he says in LI, 
107-111) is the anchor of his thoughts, guide of his feelings and the 
inspirer of his moral conscoience. Even if he had not developed 
this highly spiritual attitude to Nature and Imd yet outgrown his 
sensuous attitude, he would not have lost the cheerfulness of his 
mind in the presence of Nature. The reason for this oiAimisim is 
given in LI. 114-121. In brief, the reason is that bis sister 
Dorothy is with him and she is so excited at the sensuous 
charms of Nature that he shares her joy and therefore enjoys the 
charms of Nature vicariously, that is, indirectly through full 
sympathy with what she feels. 116. In thy voice —..a., in the 
excited exclamations of joy that she makes as she looks at this and 
that and the other beauty spot on the banka of the Wye. 117. The 
language^.. ,heart —^the same sort of excitement at the sensuous 
aspects of Nature as I enjoyed a few years before. 

N. B. What Wordsworth means to say is that Dorothy still 
retains feelings of sensuous, wild rapture to see the impressive 
sights of Nature as be himself used to do in his early youth. He 
has iK)W outgrown that attitude. 118. My former pleasures —i.e., 
his excitements to see the outward forms, shai)es, colours of Nature 
in his early youth, as described in LI. 67-82. 118-119. In the 

shooting . toild eyes^-^hy seeing the excited look, beaming, as it 

were, with joy in the restless, hurried look of Dorothy’s eyes. De 
Quinoey iK)tes ; *‘Her eyes were not so soft as Wordsworth's, nor 
were they fierce or bold ; but they were wild and starting and 

harried in their motion.” Ill*-120. Oh\ Yet a litUe while . 

ones—Wordsworth believes that she too will devebp calm 
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spiritual attitude to Nature in a few years. li. 1^3* 125. *Tis Jier 

privilege . joy to joy —See Q. 7 and Answer, 126-127. So 

impress,,,-"and beauty— influenco the mind of her lover with her 

own calm and charms. 128-131 That neither evil tongues . 

dai/iz —these are the undavoidable sufferings which a man has 
to face in human society. Evil tongues —slanders, undeserved 
reproaches. Sneers —contempt. 130. Greetings^^* ‘ • kindness is^ 
lip courtesies which are insincere and merely formal ; i’.olite accos- 
tings wiiicb do not proceed from the heart. 13!. Dreary — 
cheerless. Intercourse,,.life —conventional social manners. 182. 
Shall prevail against us —will be able to depress our mind. 

133-134. Our cheeful faith . .full of blessings —the inner belief 

of true lovers of Nature that all the visible objects and aspects of 
Nature are meant to comfort, console and cheer their hearts. Here 
we see the characteristic Wordsworthian optimism that “all is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds.” Even nature’s furies— 
“this sea in anger, and that dismal sl ore”—como to be interpreted 
by him as having a message of fortitude for him : 

“But welcome fortitude and patient cheer .* 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne— 

Such sighes or worse, as are before me here ;— 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn” 

—Nature and the Poet, 

Expl. Therefore let the moon.to blow against thee. 

(LI, 134-137) [Jadavpur Un. B. A Hbns. 1961] 

The lines are part of the blessinge by Wordsworth on his sister 
Dorothy in his exhortations to his sister. They both were lovers and 
worshippers of Nature ; they visited the Wye near Tintern Abbey 
and enjoyed the sights and sounds of Nature together and imbibed 
once more the spiritual influence of Nature in their souls. The 
sister was as yet inithat stage of relationship with Nature in which 
Wordsworth had been before. She still enjoyed the chsinns of the 
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exbernal features of Nature with ecstatic pleasure and so Words¬ 
worth enjoyed the same pleasure still vicariously through her as her 
joy shone out through her, ‘wild eyes', and expressed itself through 
her excited voice. He blessed her to enjoy the moon and moonlight 
in her solitary walks and also the strong currents of mountain 
winds which mixed with mist blew upon her face, thirlling her body 
and mind. 

1 8-1*39. When these wild . sober pleasure —the jcet hopes 

that in future Dorothy's wild ^lassionate joys in the sensuous asi^ots 
of Nature will be goberd down into a contemplative soul-communion 
with Nature, as is the case with himself, 159-142. When thy 

mind. . harmonies —the }) 06 t hopes that like himself his sister 

too will store her mind and memory with the pleasurable sights 
and sounds of Nature, upon which to contemplate calmly for a 
spiritual communion with Nature. 146. My exhortations —my 
address to you. Wordsworth here refers to his passionate 
blessings and eucouragementg he gives to his sister in the previous 

lines. 146-149. Nor, perchance . of past existence —if the iwet be 

separated from his sister by earlier death or a by turn of circum- 
tanoes and so cannot any more hear the sounds of joy she makes 
at her delight in Namre, nor can be cheered up in spirit at the 
sight of her wild eyes beaming with joy at the sensuous beauty 
of Nature which reminds him of bis former attitude to Nature. 
152, Worshipper of Nature —the poet here describes his own 
relations to Nature : he has been called the ‘high priest of Nature.* 
166. After many wanderings —in these words the poet refers to 
his unsettled life during years 1792 to 1795, when he and his sister 
bad to live separate, In 1795, the legacy of .;^900 settled upon 
him by a friend set him above want and gave him a settled life 

with his dear sister. 155. Many years of absence —the poet here 
refers to the period between his first and his second visit to the 
Wve. the five years between 1798 and 1798. 






LORD BYRON 

« 

( 1788-1824 ) 

General Introduction 

Q. 1. Give a brief aoeount of the life and works of Lord 
Byron. 

Ans. George Gordon Byron, sixth Lord Byron, was born in 
London on January 22, 1788, The temper and character which 
Lord Byron evinced all his life and brought to bear on his literary 
works, were inherited partly from his parents. His father captain 
John €k>rdon was a careless profligate ; having little money or 
property of his own, he wasted the money of his wife, the poet's 
mother, an Aberdeenshire heiress, and deserted her. Even before 
John Gordon died his wife had gone to live in Aberdeen. If her 
husband was a profligate, she herself was a capricious woman of 
violent temper and was altogether unflt to guide and tackle her 
'volcanic* son. Little Byron's grand-uncle Lord Byron was a peer 
and rich man of property. The grand-uncle's son having died in 
the life-time of the father, little Gordon Byron (the poet) became 
heir-presumptive to the title and estate, to which he succeeded at 
the age of ten in 1798 on the death of his grand-uncle. 

In 1801, Byron was sent to Harrow school, whence he proceeded 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. There he made many friends and 
indulged, in all sorts of rowdism and dissipation. While at Cambridge 
he published his first consideraUe poem. Hours of Idleness (1807). 
This poem was severely criticised by Lord Brougham, a Scotch 
joumalist, in the Edif^rgh Bemew, Byron left the University in 
1808, obtaining by special privilege of a pepr the M. A. degree. Then 
in 1809 he wrote in reply to Brougham's criticism a bitterly 
saroastic and witty poem which was entitled EngUsh Bairds and 

18 
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Scotch Beviewers. It was such a smashing reply that the Scotch 
reviewers never more ventured to criticise him. From 1809 to 1810, 
he travelled in Portugal, Spain, Greece and Asia Minor. On his 
return to England, be took his seat in the House of Lords and in 
1812 publislied the drst two Cantos of Cktlde Harold'. Childe 
Harold's Pilirimage was received by the reading public with great 
enthusiasm and Byron was hailed as a new poet rising on the 
literary horizon. Byron himself expressed his reaction in the 
words, “I woke one morning and found myself famous,** Daring 
the next four years apiJeared a series of verse-tales which took the 
public and even the great Sir Walter Scott by storm. These were 
The Giaourt The Bride of Abydos. The Gorsairc^ Lara, The Siege 
of Gorinth ; besides these tales, he published a collection of shorter 
poems, Hebrew Melodies (1814) which contained the exquisite 
love-lyric She Walhs in Beauty. 

After several passionate love affairs, the most notable of which 
was that with Mary Chaworth, Byron married Isabella Milbanke 
in 1816. Within a year his daughter Ada was born ; in 1916 he 
sei)arated from his wife who could not tolerate the profligacies of 
her reckless husband, especially his relations with his half-sister 
Augusta Leigh. Aristocratic English K>ciety of the day took the 
side of his wife and Byron, “embittered by the strictures of a 

hypocritical society** as he called it, left England for ever in the 
same year (1816). 

Byron then wandered over the continent, was much in the 
oom^tany of Saelley in Switzerland and there he wrote the brisk 
narrative poem, The Prisoner of Chillon and the memorable sonnet 
On the Castle of Chillon. He visited various Italian towns, Venice 
and Genoa being bis headquarters. In 1816 ai^eared the third canto 
of Childe Harold and in 1818, the fourth. In 1817 appeared The 
Lament of Tasso » he wrote the' hrst hve cantos of Don Juan. 
between 1818 and 1820 ; Beppo appeared in 1819. The same year 
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began his lovennaking with Teresa, Countess Guiocioli. whom he 
induoed to leave her husband. He next wrote bis dramas, Manfredt 
Caint Sardanapcdust and also the later cantos of the unfinished Don 
Juan, his masterpiece of wit and satire, In 1822, with the help of 
Leigh Hunt and on the advice of Shelley, Byron started the Liberal 
Magazine the first number of which contained The Vision of Judg¬ 
ment, a satire on Southey and bis patron King George 111. At that 
time, he was living in Genoa. In the meanwhile the Greeks had 
risen in a stubborn insurrection to drive out the Turks. Byron’s 
spirit of liberty urged him to help the Greeks. He gathered some 
English volunteers and went to Greece. He reached Missolonghi. 
There he died of malarial fever on April 19, 1824. His body was 
brought to England and buried in his Nottinghamshire family 
seat. 

Q. 2. Estimate the place ot Byron in the Romantic move¬ 
ment ot the early nineteenth century. 

Ans. In spite of his intellectual sympathy with the school of 
Pope and his natural kinship with Pope in the keenness and vigour 
of his satiric ability, Byron remains the most ardent romantic 
spirit of the age in which he lived. If romantism is a spirit cbiefiy 
distinguished by the ardour of revolt against all oonventionsi Byron, 
by his inborn temperament as well as inherited characteristics, is much 
more romantic than his compeers. As Nicol explains, 'his intellectual 
reversion to the school of Pope only indicates his revolt against the 
contemporary innovation of Wordsworth and Coleridge*. The spirit 
of revolution was in his blood ; the poetry of no other poet in any 
age in English literature abounds so much in youthful dash and 
exuberance of passion. Byron, born only a year before the 
French Revolution broke out and convulsed the world of political 

ideals, was Bevolutioh embodied in his person. Politically, the French 

) 

Revolution failed to achieve any tangible result in the social and 
political condition of Europe immediately. But the great ideal 
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remained in the air inspiring the ardent spirits of Bn^nd like 
Shelley and Byron. Their vigoroufl and passionate nature knew no 
disillusion. Imbued with this spirit of revolt against oonventions 
and authorities, Byron was the most egoistic of the romantioids— 
self-centred but restless, petulant as a child and wayward, uncon¬ 
trolled and indiseiplined in morals and sentiments. The best poetic 
expression of his genius remains in satire and passionate love of 
liberty. **He succeeded in making himself—what he wished to be 

the most notorious personality in the world of letters.he was 

proud of his race-horse as of his verse" (Niool), As a romanticist, 
he took his weakness to be his strength—satire, cynicism and 
passionate outburst of feeling mark the best portion of his poetry. 

Though Byron delighted in the objective treatment of nature 
and humanity, for which Matthew Arnold extols him to the skies, 
he was in fact a sullen, passionate subjective poet who is at his best 
when he gives vent to his unbridled emotions of the moment. 
"The great thing in Byron is GBMIUS." says Rossetti, "—^that 
quality so perilous todehne, so evanesoent in its aroma, so impossible 
to mistake ; if ever genius made poetry its mouthpiece covering 
with its transcendent utbeiauueu a multitude of sins, whether 
against art or the full stature of perfect manhood, Byron's is the 
poetry." He had not the patience or self-criticism of an artist to be 
able to carry out in practice the artistic methods of Pope whose 
poetic style he admired so much, because his wild romantic 
temperament urged him by its stormy gusts into uncontrolled 
bursts, poetic emotions and passions. 

Q. 8. Enumerate briefly the chief eharacterietiee of 
Byron's poetry. 

1. PoBTBT OF Passion, It goes without saying that all 
subjective poetry is a flow of impassioned utterances, except in the 
case where the poet is in a deliberately reflective or critical mood. 
Byton is distinguished from his oontempOre^es of tne romantic 
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isobtx)! by the irde play be gives to passioii or unbridled emotion in 
aU his poetry—not in lyrics and descriptive poems only, but also in 
his narratives and satires. The ^volcanic* temper with which both 
nature and heritage framed his mental constitution, was the feeder 
of his poetry too. Bskssion and energy, as they were the principal 
characteristics of bis life, are also the two elements which lie at the 
root of his love lyrics and lyrics on liberty. It is for this exu¬ 
berance of vigour ahd energy that Byron in his age was worshipped 
on the continent as the greatest poet of Europe. 

2. Intense egotism. Endowed by birth and nature with a 
vigour of })assion and feelings, Byron wrote poetry which always 
bears the stamp of his impressive personality. He could not forget 
himself even in his poetry—not only in the lyrics but also in the 
narrative and descriptive pieces. Egotism is the one word that 
brings out the essential quality of bis poetry. In almost all he wrote, 
his own personality was the central subject-matter. The **Byronic" 
hero always appears,—again and again in his narrative iioetry. There 
is no other poet in the whole range of romantic poetry who is so 
self-centred. In every poem, he is his own biographer ; and what he 
imagines to be emotion or sentiment is often a mere pose. But by 
constant habit, the pose became natural to him. He came to 
believe sincerely in his passion—in his afflictions imposed upon him 
by society, in the wrong done to him by the world, and the wrong 
that the world around him was doing to itself. 

8 . SiNOEBiTT. However much the habit of taking a pose 
might affect his peunion^ there is no doubt that what he imagined 
he came to believe ardently and sincerely. A vigorous writer, he 
was always true to himself. The imaginary grievances became as 
stn^g with him as if they were real. When he complains of the 
world and the wrongs he suffered in the hands of society which he 
utog with sbant reqieot, we feel that he is urged by a oonviotUm of 
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stncerity. “This underlying sincerity is most in evidence in what 
was beyond question his great work—his satires." 

4. The spirit of a revolutionary, Byron hated sham and 
pretence. Such was his sincerity in this respect, that he look pride 
in proclaiming his own vices as if they were virtues to be proud of. 
Byron lived in an age of revolution—^revolution in politics, society, 
art and 1 terature. By his natural endowments he made himself 
“the vanguard of the revolutionaries," His defiant nature, his 
pride, his hatred of all conventions, made his poetry bear the 
hallmark of a fiery revolutionary spirit. 

6. Poetry op Description. Byron in his life time was 
read by his contemporaries for the magical rapidity of the verse 
in his narrative poems. But really speaking, he was more power¬ 
ful as a desori])tive poet than a narrative writer. It has been truly 
remarked that “Byron is nothing without his description". 
Childs Harold alone is sufficient to bear testimony to his impressive 
descriptive ix)wer. “What appealed to him", observes Bullocke, 
“impressed itself upon his mind with a startling clarity and made 
itself part of him." The intense realism of the scenes he describes 
are pictures which impress the mind of the readers. If Byron 
lacks the care which makes an artist, he is yet one of the most 
successful descriptive poets in English literature. 

6 . Worship op Liberty, passionate love. The two chief 
characteristics that mark all his poetry, not the lyrics only, are 
the exuberance of romantic imssion both in his love of liberty and 
devotion to erotic passion. Ardent love of personal liberty made 
him leave the hypocritical society of his motherland and live a 
life of self-chosen exile among people of the continent who cherished 
liberty as the ideal of life. Chillon, Italy, Greece became the 
dreamland of his millennium. He sang of liberty with a vigour 
and energy which voiced forth the passion of an ardent spirit* 
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*'Shelley and Byron were the Badioals.they acknowledged no 

law but their own inspiration.’* Dissatisfied with the existing order, 
Byron’s sympathies were with the strong will and passion and 
defiant independence. And the same spirit marked his love lyrics. 
He voices forth the passion of youthful love. * O talk not to me 
of a name groat in story—The days of our youth are days of our 
glory”. The bright eyes of bis beloved bore the best praise for 
him. Shelley is ethically idealistic in his love, Keats is sweetly 
sensuous, but Byron is all passion in his iove poetry—passion of 
vigorous joy or passion of deep pathos. 

Q. 8, Estimate the qualities ol Byron as a lyric poet, 
specially pf love and liberty. 

Ans. Xiove and liberty are the two main springs out of which 
the lyric poetry of the Romantic Revival in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century flowed out in copious streams. Byron s 
discursive genius was not suited to an effective self-expression of 
emotion within the limited range of a short lyric. Intensity of 
lassion, sometimes sincerely felt, but very often a mere pose, 
gives most of his love lyrics a wild force of utterance which is more 
rhetorical than purely emtio al. The same characteristic marks 
his poetry of the worship of liberty. His passionate and impulsive 
nature made him the most forceful among the romantics of the 
age in which he lived, though not the most enthralling. 

Deep and earnest sincerity of feelings and emotions together 
with a delicate play of musical sweetness in the utterance are the 
two elements that enter into the composition of the best lyrics 
in any language which have the charm of an incantation. 
Not that Byron is always insincere in his passion, not that he 
has not the knack of composing lines of gushing, sweet cadence i 
but often his unbounded egotism mistakes sentimentalism and 
rhetoric as substitute for passion and emotion. "Gould 1 feel as 
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I have felt or be what I have been”—lines like these have not thd 
Pennine ring of emotional sincerity. Byron cannot lay aside his 
egotism even in snob a beautiful lyrical elegy as the Elegy on 
Thyrea. It is not the emotion of pathos and sorrow that is the 
prevailing element in that otherwise excellent elegy: it is hie ego¬ 
tism that rules the idea— 

"To me there needs no stone to tell 
'Tie nothing that I loved so well.” 

He could occasionaly be finely exquisite in his lyrics on 
liberty and patriotism as his excellent poem the Isles of Greece in 
Don Juan testifies. But more often, for example even in the 
otherwise magnificent sonnet On the Castle of Chtllon, there is 
somehow felt an ostentatious touch of rhetoric by the sensitive 
lovers of elevated lyrics. His lyrical poetry is the poetry of 
passionate stimulus with the help of rhetorical appeal and over¬ 
wrought sentimentalism. It is the poetry of exuberant youth. 

Bis lyrics read well in the rush of metre and storm of passion. 
But we seek in vain in them for the delicate harmony of rhy¬ 
thmic beauty which alone can make suugs spontaneously flow out 
of an inspired poet’s unpremeditated art, It has been truly said 
that Byron lacked delicately perceiving ears; the rush and 
rapidity with which he usually wrote could not necessarily be 
conducive to the artist’s care f or creating beauty by verbal magic. 
His lyrical lines have the usually rapid movement and force of 
hfs poetry but they want grace, "His verse stumbles and jingles, 
st&mmers and halts, where is most need for a swift and ev6n pace 
of musioal sound.” (Swinburne). 



(173) SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 
(Lord B^roo) 

Special Introdoetion 

Q. 1. What do you know of the occasion and date of 
oom position of the poem ? 

A os. The poem is the first in the collection named Hebrew 
Melodies t a number of x-oems written by Lord Byron. It was 
written in 1814 and published in 1815. "Most of them deal 
with scriptural subjects but they include some love songs, of which 
"She walks in beauty..."is one. 

These stanzas were written by Byron on returning from a 
ball-room where he had seen Mrs. Wilmot Horton, the wife of his 
cousin, who later became governor of Ceylon. The lady was in 
mourning and was in the ball-room in black dress dotted with 
numerous spangles flashing in the light. 

Q. 2. Analyse the contents of "She walks in beauty" 

Ans. St. 1. (a) The beautiful lady in her black mourning dress 
dotted with bright golden 8X)angles looks like the cloudless night- 
sky with stars. (6) Her beauty is mellowed to a tender light. 

St. 2. (c) The beauty of her face and features brought out by 
her black bespangled dress indicates the sweetness and innocence 
of her soul. 

St. 3. Id) Her beauty is indicative of her virtuous past; 
(a) it at the same time tells of her innocent love for all. 

Q. 8. Give the substance of Byron’s poem, "She walks In 
beauty". 

Afls. The poet first describes the soft charms of a "Daughter 
of Beauty"—a lady whom he has seen in her bhutk mourning dress 
adorned with hun^rous span^es, setting off her external beauty. 
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She looks as softly beautiful as the cloudless oriental night sky 
sparkling with stars. 

In her external appearance there is a perfect combination of 
all that is best in light mixed with shade. There is an undehnd- 
able grace given to her face by the deeply black curls of hair 
straying on it. The external beauty of her face is indicative of the 
sweetness and purity of her mind. 

The serene beauty of her face, the calm grace of her brow, the 
soft smiles that radiate from her lips, and the glow of colour 
in her cheeks—all these testify to her virtuous past life } they 
indicate a peaceful mind and an innocent heart affectionate to all. 

Q. 4. Attempt a brief critical appreciation of Byron’s 
poem *'She walks in beauty..." 

(Burd. Univ. B. A. Hons. 1962) 

Ans. The lyrical beauty of the poem is sufficient to show that 
Byron was capable of producing the most exquisite and delicate 
poetry of devotion to the beauty of women, with almost worship¬ 
ful admiration. This }X)em and a few others like Elegy on Thyrza 
show Byronio love-lyric in a new ligSt. The rush of passion and 
vigour of utterance which usually characterise his attitude to 
beautiful young women, have in this ix)em given place to a sober, 
reverent attitude of devoted appreciation of noble womanhood. The 
beautiful poetic idea that the beauty of the lady's face is a reflex 
of the virtue, the purity and innocence of her mind reminds 
us of Shakespeare's line—"There can nothing evil dwell in such a 
temple". The sentiment is directly comparable to Wordsworth's 
estimate of the inner perfection of his wife, as indicated by her face, 
"in which did meet sweet records, promises as sweet,” As in 
that poem of Wordsworth, here in Byron’s poem too the spiritual 
element la brought out; Byron's is not merely a passionate sensuous 
presentation of the aspect of feminine beauty. It is this 
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emphasis on the spirit together with the soft, smooth grace of 
presentation that makes for the poem *a permanent place in 
English literature. 

It has been truly said that Byron is nothing without his des¬ 
cription ; and in this brief lyric of devoted worship of beauty, we 
have a charming picture in’the comparison of the beautiful wor 
man’s soft splendour in her black dress to the charm of the dark 
nocturnal sky bespangled with "patines of bright gold." The 
picture at once swims before our eyes with a grace and vividness 
which we cannot forget. 

The brief lyric has another merit. Here there is no sloveli- 
ness and carelessness of Byron in the artistic side of expression. 
The lines have an easy natural flow of gentle music of the 
lambic tetrameter lines without any flaw or usual Byronic halt 
and stumble. 

Q. 5. Compare Byron's *'She walks in beauty..." and 
Wordsworth's "She was a phantom of delight" as tributes to 
womanhood. 

Ans. The two poems—one by Byron and the other by Words¬ 
worth fall within the classidoition of 'love poems' of the age of the 
Bomantic Bevival. But both of them, strictly speaking, are tributes 
to noble womanhood rather than mere 'love' poems—poems of pure 
emotion or passion of romantic worshippers of the beauty or 
charms of women. As for Wordsworth though he celebri.te3 in 
the poem his appreciation of his wife as she appeared to him 
before and after their marriage, the poet^it has been truly remarked, 
was by constitution and extremely sober attitude to love, hardly 
capable of writing inspired love poetry. As for Byron, though a 
writer of many pasnouate love-lyrios oelebratiog particularly the 
romantic charms of the physical beauty and youth of women he 
came in contact with, the poem 'She walks in beauty...* is more of a 
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sober, respeotfal adoration o! the gmoee and virtnes of a ladi 
which underlie her physical and external charms. 

Wordsworth opens his poem with the romantic fervour of f 
young lover at the first sight of his beloved through a halo of light 
8he was to him *a phantom of delight’—a spirit of joy, an almost 
ethereal creation.—'a dancing shape, an image gay'. Here we sec 
that it is the turn of the older poet to go a-maylng with the 
luminous figure playing before him. Byron from whom we arc 
accustomed to get passionate outbursts of amorous frenzy, is ir 
this poem ’She walks in heauty...' throughout calmly sedate, in 
a sober spirit of worship of a serene beauty like the beauty of the 
8tar>besi angled sky of the eastern climate. While Wordsworth 
passes on to mitigate his first effusions to a sober contemplation 
of the household virtues of his wife, to her 'human nature’s daily 
food*; and then to an appreciation of her inmost heait—'the very 
pulse of the machine*, Byron too in his adoration of the woman 
dives deep into inner recesses of the springs of the lady’s heart of 
peace and innocent love. We hear in the lines of Byron an echo 
of Wordworth’s lines— 

"A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet”. 

It is certainly not uncharitable to Wordsworth to say that 
Byron, if he wished, could equal, if not beat, him in the poetic 
exercise of paying a loving and reverent tribute to noble 
womanhood. 

Both the poems are written in iambic tetrameter lines. Byron, 
contrary to his wont, gives a sober, reflective tone to tbe lines, whfie 
Wordsworth chooses to make his lines trip and gyring ibo^e freely. 
Wordsworth writes in bonnets, Byron's is i sIx-liuM Stanea— 
« quatrain and an dfeotive bou^^t. 



N0te»i Cqinmentp, etc. 

St 1. SiTBSTANOE: The lady’s beaatrilal appeamnoe as she moves 
about in the hall in her blaok mourning dress sparkling with 
innumerable spangles is as charming as the cloudless nocturnal sky 
dotted with stars. The daszle of a sunlit day cannot be so 
soothing. 

She walks in beauty _Byron gives us the impression the lady 

(Mrs. Wilmot Horton) made on him as she moved about in the 
ballroom with her soft, suldued but impressive external charms. 

Like the night . starry climes —that is, she is as beautiful as a 

night in some southern country of Europe (like Italy, Greece, etc) 
where the nocturnal sky is usually free form clouds and the stars 
shine out in all their brilliance in the dark. N. B. Poets like 
Byron, Shelley, Browning, etc. have shown particular preference 
for the beauty of the clear sky of southern countries; the sky in 
the northern latitude is almost always cloudy and f(^y. Note the 
beauty and aptness of Byron’s comparison. The lady's black 
mour-ning dress is compared to the dark but cloudless sky and the 
sparkling spangles on the blaok dress are compared to the glowing 

stars. Aspect —^face. All that*s best . her eyes —the lady's face 

which is ‘light* i s., bright and her eyes that are blaok make a 
perfect combination of all that make for charm in an artistic 
combination of light and shade. Her face is bright and in it are 
set the blaok eyes and the combination gives her a tender, soft 
beauty. N. B. Byron was particularly fond, like Browning, of 
the blaok eyes of the oriental girls. Mellow^d^^'^itened .; subdued. 

Mellow* d to . tender light —flight and shade are so combined as to< 

give her features a soft glow. Heaven —God, Nature. Qaudy — 
garish, excessively bright. Which heaven.^^denies —which (tender 
light) is not given by Nature or the Oreator to the day which i» 

excessively bright, Thtts me^ow*d . day denies —the dear 

oloudlesB DootozBal gkr of a poatlmi oiiatitry, dotted willp 
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sparkling stars has a tender, soothing beauty which the day-tfme 
with its too bright sunlight cannot show. So also the perfect 
combination of brightness of her features and the darkness of her 
eyes and dr^a sparkling with spangles gives her a tender, soft 
beauty which she would have missed if her own dazzling physical 
beauty were ulso brilliantly dressed in white. 

Si. 2. Substance : If the exact proportion of light and shade 
which her features show had been slightly varied, her countenance 
would have lost the exquisite charm. As it is, the tender beauty 
of her face reflects the sweetness and purity of her heart. 

One shade —the least touch of darkness in excess. Ray—light. 
One shade the less —the least increase or decrease in the propor¬ 
tion of light and shade (brightness and darkness). Had impaired — 
would have damaged. The nameless grace —^the undefinable charm. 
Waves —^plays, displays itself. Raven tress —locks of hair which 

are as shining black as the plumes of a raven. Softly lightens . 

/(OC6—gently brightens her face. Serenely —calmly. Their dwelling• 
place —^that is, her mind which is the fountain out of which 
thoughts arise. Thoughts rising from the mind express themselves 
in the look of the face. Face is the index of the mind. 

Expl. Where thoughts serenely sweet . dwelling place 

(U, 11 - 12 ). 

In the course of describing the tender external charms of the 
lady in her black mourning dress and her bright features, Byron 
passes on to present us with a picture of her mind. Her face is 
the index of her mind. The calm and sweet expression on. her 
face indicates that the thoughts of iibe lady are innocent and are 
characterised by affection for all. 

St. 3. SUBSTANOB : The rosy glow that plays on her cheeks, 
the calm beauty of h^’forehead, the captivating smiles on her lip 
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All bear testimony to her virtaous life, peaceful mind and days spent 
in innocent affection for all. 

0% that cheek...that brovJ —K. B. Connect this with *tints 
that glow* in line 15. Soft —serene. Eloquent —speaking out 
clearly ; i.e., ex]>ressing unmistakably. Smiles that win —sweet 
smiles which captivate the hearts of all who see her. Tints — 
flashes of red glow (that appear on her cheeks and brow). Seo next 

Expl. Tell of days . ^spent —clearly express that the lady has 

grown up by pursuing a pure and virtuous life all her days. A 

mind . all h&loto —(the lady possesses) an ideally noble mind 

which finds no cause for dissatisfaction with any person on earth 
but is happy in all association. A heart*^...is innocent —a heart 
that loves all with a pure and blameless affection. 

Expl. And on that cheek.love U innocent. Byron 

celebrates the tender beauty of a charming lady of bright features, 
black eyes and raven locks, who in her black mourning dress'dotted 
with innumerable spangles presents a perfect combination of light 
and shade. Her physical features are an index of the inner purity 
of her heart. There is an attractive grace given to her face by the 
red glow of her cheeks as she speaks and moves about ; her forehead 
has a soft calm beauty which expresses the sober, tender thoughts 
of*her mind in a sort of silent language. Her smiles captivate the 
hearts of all who see her. In describing all these charming 
features of the gentle lady, Byron passes into a reading of the noble 
inner nature cf the lady suggested by them. They speak to him 
of the fact that the lady has grown to be so charming because she 
has spent her days in the pursuit of noble virtues. They clearly 
indicate that she has a mind which is happy with all she comes 
in contact with and a heart which bestows pure and innocent 
love on all. To make others happy and be happy herself seems 
to be the principle of her ideal womanhood. 
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ON TEE OASTLE OF CEIL LON 
(Lord Byron) 

Speoial Introdaetion 

Q. 1. Write a short note on the composition of the sonnet 
“on the Castle of Chillon". 

Ans '• The sonnet has an intereiting history of its composition 
and publication. About a year after bis marriage with Miss 
Milbankei Byron disgusted with his countrymen as “a hyporitioal 
society*', left England for ever in 1816. He visited Switzerland ; 
there he heard of the great Genevese patriot Francois de Bonni- 
vard and had just a glimpse of the Castle of Chillon on the Lake 
of Geneva in Switzerland in which Bonnivard had been im- 
prsisoned in a dungeon by the lake. Byron at that time did 
not know much about Bonnivard. With his usual intrepedity, 
he dashed off a long poem which he entitled Tka Prisoner of 
Ghillon, He put the narration of the long six years' torture of 
imprisonment in the mouth of the prisoner. Ho erroneously 
made him a prisoner for the sake of his religion and gave him 
two brothers who were also imprisoned along with him. The 
poem was a great suoce^ but it belied facts. 

When some time later Byron became thoroughly a acquainted 
with the facts about Bonnivard and the true cause of his imprison¬ 
ment, that iS| political enmity, he wrote this sonnet On the 
Oastle of Chillon* Both The Prisoner of Chillon and this sonnet 
were composed and published in 1816, and the sonnet was inserted 
as a Preface to the bngOr poem. 

Q. 2. Write abort notes on Bonnivard, [G. U. Honz. 1968] 

Ans. Francois ds Bonnivard was born in 1496. In 1519 he 
became prior of the Ciuniao monastery at Geneva In Switserland* 
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The oaafcon in which the noonastopy was aitoated waa under the 
rule and domination of Da'!:© Oharlea of Savoy, Suffering intolerable 
tyranny of the Duke, Bonnivard conspired with a band of patriotic 
Swiss to defeat the Duke's intention of extending his domination 
over all Switzerland ; Bonnivard tried to tlirow off the yoke of the 
Duke and establish a free republic. For this political offence (and 
not for any religious difference—both the Duke and Bonnivurd 
being Catholic in faith) Bonnivard was twice imprisoned by the 
Duke. His second imprisonment to which Byron refers in the 
sonnet was in the Castle of Chillon for six years from 1530 to 1536. 
He was not released by tiie order of the Duke but by a band of 
armed Bernese, a Swiss tribe, wIjo took the Castle of Chillon and 
liberated the prelate ijatriot. He lived a long time after this and 
received a pension in Geneva. There he died in 1570 or 1571. 

Bonnivard remained imprisoned for six years in the dunc.oon of 
the Castle of Chillon, The castle was situated on the shore of a 
rocky isle at the east end of the Lake of Geneva and the dungeon 
was partly below the level of the shore. It is said that Bonnivard 
had one of his legs tied to a pillar in the room With an iron 
chain. 

Q. 3. Give the substance ot Byron's *'0n the Castle of 
Chillon" and add a critical appreciation of ihe poem. 

[C.U.B.A. Eons. 1921] 

Ans. The sonnet opens with an abstract })resentation of the 
conception of liberty as an undying spirit inherent in the hearts of 
all })atriot3 which can never be chained even when the patriots are 
physically confined in prison. On the contrary, in confinement 
the spirit of liberty shines all the more in the hearts of champions 
of liberty when they are cast in the perpetual gloom of dungeons . 
because when the physical liberty is lost, the spirit of liberty 
concentrates in the mind which is •unconquerable. Moreover, 
the cause of liberty triumphs when patriots are consigned to fetters 
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and the dark Taults o{ day less gloom. Suchapriaoner was Bonniyard, 
the Genevese patriot, who was kept so long shot up in the under¬ 
ground prison of the Castle of Ghillon that as he dragged his chained 
leg in walking repeatedly on the hard cold stone of the floor, his 
footsteps left deep marks on the stone, His sufferings were a cry 
to God against the tyranny of the Duke of Savoy j may the mark 
left by bis footsteps remain for ever as the type of indelible appeal 
that rfses to Grod for the redress of the wrongs done to the 
spirit of liberty by tyrants. 

Critical Appreciation. ‘"On the Castle of Chillon" is one of 
the noblest sonnets on the subject of liberty. As in conception so 
also in execution it does credit to Byron both as lover of liberty and 
as a literary artist who could write a sonnet which can stand by 
the great sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth. The discursive and 
dashing genius of Byron as a poet was not normally fitted to handle 
artistically the difficult work of writing a good sonnet. But here is 
the proof that Byronic genius could be controlled to yield beauty 
and perfection in this short compass of fourteen lines of a sonnet. 

First, as regards the structure of the sonnet. It is cast in the 
Miltonic mould with some liberty in rhymes of the octave. There 
is a turn in the thought at the end of the octave. The octave 
deals with the abstract idea of liberty and its influence on the 
patriot's heart, most effective when the patriot is confined in the 
dayless gloom of a durgeon. In the sestet, which is a perfect speci¬ 
men of a structure with only two rhymes, the reference to 
Cbillon and its victim Bonnivard is brought in and rounded in a 
burst of eloquent peroration. 

As regards the thought element, the sonnet is a trumpet, like 
one of the sonnets of Milton, funding soul-animating strains. 
There is, of course, a touch of rhetorical and passionate cry, or the 
poem wmild not have been Byron's. But the passion expressed is 
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iustified by the sabjeot-matter in hand—^the topic of heartless 
tyranny opposed by defiant endurance and silent appeal of a patriotic 
heart from tyranny to Gbd. Without rising into the white heat 
of passionate fury as Milton does in bis sonnet On the Late 
Massacre at Peidmcmt, without the subdued pathos of Wordsworth 
in his sonnet on the long-suffering Negro patriot Touissaint, Byron's 
note of sincere passion is particularly evident in the concluding 
lines of the sonnet. Byron's righteous indignation is kept well 
within bounds without rising into hysterics or declamations when 
the Byronio pose comes in. The sonnet is free from any such 
excess or blemish. 

Q. 4. Show how far the English Romantic poets were 
inspired by the ideal of liberty with special reference to 
Byron's ‘‘On the Castle of Chillon" and Wordsworth's "On 
the Extinction of the Venetian Republic.*' 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1966] 
Or 

Write a note on the glorification of liberty in romantic 
poetry with appropriate references to "On the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic'* and "On the Castle of Chillon." 

[C.U.B.A, Hons. 1963] 

Ans. The Bomantio Revival in English i)oetry in the early 
nineteenth century was a period of much emotional ferment and 
imaginative excursion under the impulse of strong passion. The 
excitement was due to the spirit of liberty which was in the air, 
released mainly by the French Revolution in France. The political 
revolution with its slogan of liberty, equality and fraternity upset 
age-old conventions in social and moral life as well as in i)olitical 
idealism. The revolution failed to achieve anything tangible for 
the time being. But its failurof far from killing the idea of liberty 
and equality in the minds of the then generation of English poets* 
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helped to create in them noble enthnsiasm for achieving in idea8 
what the age failed to reach in reality. Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
the two elder poets, came in direct contact with those stirring 
times, when, in the words of Wordsworth, "bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive but to be young was very heaven,*' Both were soon 
disillusioned by the excesses of the Beign of Terror and shrunk back 
to take pride In the strongly secure English liberty in tbeir island 
home. Byron and Shelley, born on the eve of or after the Bevolution 
fed their souls on the ideals which assumed a halo in their rich 
imagination. Of the main motives that inspired these poets Shelley, 
Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, etc, the motive of patriotism or the 
cause of liberty was the most conspicuous. 

English poets of the age expressed their hopes and fears for their 
island home in poems, which charged with the general romantic 
spirit of the love of liberty, were yet coloured by the events of the 
hour. But to all of them love of liberty was a passion which took 
them outside the bounds of their island and made them range over 
the world espousing the cause of freedom of nations. Wordsworth's 
sonnets, England and Switzerland^ On the Extinction of the 
Venetian BepubliCy London 18Q3 transcend the limits of parochial 
patriotism, as do also Byron’s sonnet On the Castle of Chillcn and 
his noble lyric The Isles of Greece in Von Juan. Shelley's chorus in 
Hellas, "In the great morning of the world'*, his Odes to Naples 
and Liberty, Sir Walter Scott's noble lines, "Breathes there the 
man with soul so dead" put in the mouth of the Last Minstrel—all 
these bear testimony that these romantic poets were passionately 
snthused by the ideal of liberty. The Irish poet Thomas Moore 
perhaps voices forth the most poeginant note of the love of liberty 
ihrough the mouth of the patriotic rebele Emmet on the eve of 
cise xecution : *For heaven can witness tbongh guilty to them* the 
gebel had been too faithful to his motherland. Wordsworth's 
lonnet on the Negro revolutionary Toussaint is perhaps the mosi 
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splondid tribute to the spirit of liberty in the most unexpected 
quarter in that a^e. 

Of the poems on libertyi as it was worshipped in that romantic 
age, Byron’s The. Castle of Chillon and Wordswoith’s On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic enshrine the love of liberty of 
the two poets. It is to he noted with particular interest that 
neither Byron nor Wordsworth in the two sonnets under discussion 
is thinking of mere English liberty. Their love of liberty takes 
them out of the narrow bounds of their English home. Byron in 
his sonnet celebrates the universal spirit of liberty as the eternal 
spirit of the cbainless mind” and sees it enshrined in the heart of 
the Genevese patriot Bonnivard. The poet rises in his wrath at 
the tyi-anny of the Duke of Savoy and sees in the footmarks of the 
prisoner an appeal from tyranny to God. It is by the martyrdom 
of i)atriots like Bonnivard that the cause of freedom wins and 
establishes itself. A note of deep and sincere jiassion rings through 
the sestet of the sonnet and makes it a permanent possession in 
English literature. 

Wordsworth’s sonnet On the Extincticyn of the Venetian Republic 
issues out of the heart-wrung sympathy of the v)oet for the end of 
the ‘eldest child of liberty*. In a calm, reflective mood, the poet 
rehearses the past glory of Venice—‘the safeguard of the West and 
its gradual decay through two centuries, till it falls before 
Napoleon. By such tender sympathy the j)Oet makes us shed some 
‘tribute of regret* ‘when her long life hath reach’d its final day . 
As is usual with Wordsworth, there is a sober dignity, a calm 
reflectivenes suggested in the lines as distinguished from passionate 
effusion of Byronio imprecation. 

Q, 6. Compare Byron’s *‘On the Castle of Chillon and 
Wordsworth’s "On the Extinction of the Venetian Republie” 
as Doems on liberty. 
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Or 

Compare Wordsworth’s “On the Extinotion of the 
Venetian Republic" and Byron's '*On the Castle of Chillon" as 
poems on liberty. [0. XJ. B. A. Hons. 1968 ] 

Or 

Discuss “On the Castle of Chillon" and “On the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic” as poems on Liberty. 

[C. IT. B. A. Hons. 1971] 

Ans. Both the poems are as perfect sonnets as their respective 
authors could make them. They both are of the Miltonic oi 
Pefrarchan type ; but in the octave both admit a third rhyme. 
The sestet in both are ei)ecimens of the perfection of the technical 
art of sonnet writing. Wordsworth approached Milton in his art 
of sonnet writing and bis sonnet under reivew has a ring and sober 
contemplative roll of rhythm which has the power of charming 
and soothing the listening mind. Byron's technical skill in that 
sonnet is no less remarkable. The sonnet is a proof that Byron 
could control his discursive genius into the strict limits of fourteen 
lines and into obedience to the laws of rhythm and rhyme of a 
sonnet. 

As regards subject-matter; there is a common element, namely 
tribute to the sphit of liberty conceived on a general scale and 
not on narrow insular patriotism. One celebrates the spirit 
working in a Swiss patriot imprisoned by a tyrant in the dungeon 
of a castle for long six years, while the other without rising into 
outburst of passion against the tyrant (Napoleon) calmly submits 
to a tender feeling of regret at the dose of a long career of glorious 
liberty, enjoyed by Venice. 

The difference in approach in the two poems as well as in tone 
and temperament is remarkable. Byron opens the poem with a 
personfication of the abstract principle of liberty—'the eternal 
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spiriti of the ohaioless miad" which shines all the more in the gkiom 

of the dangeon, because in the duageon its shelter is in the unoon- 

« 

querable mind of man. It is the martyrdom of the patriot that 
is the seed of the freedom of his country. In the sestet, Byron 
takes up his proper subject matter, the case of the Genevese patriot, 
Bonnivard. Byron is nothing without his passion and rhetoric 
in moments of pain. There is. however a noble burst of 
Miltonic trumpet note towards the close ; but we feel a rhetorical 
touch in the expression '‘May none those marks efface !'* Bmotion 
rather than thought exercises a powerful direct appeal to every 
feeling heart which loves liberty and has to see it subjected to 
tyranny. 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, comes straight upon the subject 
matter in a calm redective spirit of recaptulating the past 
glories of Venice, ‘the eldest child of liberty’ and ‘taifeguard of the 
West*. In the octave he passes rapilly over the career of Venice 
through the middle ages till she saw “those titles vanish, and 
that strength decay.” Wordsworth in his sonnet presents a 
passing panorama of the career of Venice; while Byron concentrates 
on the agony of Bonnivard. Byron ends with a burst of Miltonic 
curse as Millon’s on the “bloody Peidmontese”. Wordsworth closes 
the poem with a note of tearful pathos of the regret when 
the Brepublio's “long life hath reached its final day”. The slow* 
moving lines of Wordsworth suggest a pathos which is perhaps 
more affecting than Byron’s passionate apostrophe to Ghillon 
with which the sestet of his sonnet begins. 

Notes, Explanations, Keterences, Comments, etc. 

Id, 1*8. Substance. Liberty is an undying spirit in the 
heart of man which knows no bondage. The spirit of liberty 
assumes the most glorious form when its champions are thrown into 
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prison. The cause of liberty triumphs for the persecution suffered 
by patriots in the hands of tyrants. 

Eternal Spirit —The spirit of liberty in the human heart is here 
penonified as an immortal deity. Chainless Mind —mind of man 
which by its very nature can never he fettered by any earthly 
power ; the mind of a patriot i)ays no homage, knows no subjection 
to any outside ix>wer. To a lover of liberty, *'stone walls do not 
a prison make nor iron bars a cage." ‘Mans unconquerable mind* 
cannot be subdued by any outside authority, however repressive 
it may be. In this sense the mind is ‘chainless*. This sentiment is 
put in the mouth of Satan by Milton : 

"The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven**—P. L, I, 

Brighest in dungeons —This is a very significant epigram. 
"Liberty assumes her most glorious form when her champions are 
thrown into prison." Instead of losing her brilliance, liberty 
shines out all the more brilliantly in the midst of the cheerless 
gloom of the underground prison. Dungeons —Dungeons are dark 
underground prisons, erected below the ‘dongin keep*, that is the 
most secure tower of a mediaeval castle. In such a strong 
subterrean cell in the Castle of Chillon Bonnivard was kept confined 
by for sii years. 

For there thy habitation,..heart —because when a iiatriot is 
imprisoned in a dark dungeon, the sxjirit of libei-ty also seems to be 
confined in the prison ; but really, the spirit of liberty takes shelter 
in the heart of the imprisoned patriot which is full of the bright 
light of the love of liberty. 

The heart which...bind —the heart of the patriot which can 
never be conquered by any power except by its own power of the 
love of liberty. The patriot's ‘unconquerable mind* pays homage 
to no other power than liberty and liberty alone. 
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Thy sons—champions of liberty. Fetters —chains. To fetters 
are consigned —oast into chains and confined in prison. Vaultr^ 
prison cell with its low rounded roof. Dayless gloom —perpetual 
darkness ; darkness which is neyer relieved by a ray of the sun. 
Their country conquers —the motherland of the champions of 
liberty wins its liberty. Martyrdom —self-sacrifice in a noble 
cause—here, the cause of liberty. Their country conquers,,.martyr¬ 
dom —the sense is this : "the imprisoument of patriots rouses the 
martial spirit and moml indignation of their countrymen and 
thus leads them to rise and ultimately conquer*'. This was 
exactly the case with Bonnivard ; his countrymen, the Bernese, 
rose in revolt against the Duke of Savoy, assaulted the Castle 
of Chillon, liberated Bonnivard, and defeated the designs of the 
tyrant to subdue Switzerland. Freedom*s fame —rei)Ort of the 

success of the champions of liberty. Finds wings . wind —is 

spread far and wide, wafted as it were by the wind. 

In the sentence, ‘Their country conquers with their martyr¬ 
dom* Byrons adapts the proverb from Tertullian, “the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church'* to the }X}litical field. 

Expl. For there thy habitation...ean bind. (LI. 3-4] 

[0. XJ. B. A. Hons, 1966] 

Byron opens his sonnet On the Castle of Chillon with an 
imi)assioned appostrophe to the spirit of liberty which he personi¬ 
fies as a deity who dwells in the heart of a patriot. That deity 
shines out in all her glory when the champion of liberty is oast 
in chains in (dark) prison. 

As the champion of liberty is oast in the dark underground 
prison, the deity withdrawing herself from all external interests 
concentrates within the patriotic heart of the prisoner. In other 
words, the physical libsrty of the champion of liberty being taken 
away, the champion concentrates his worship of liberty in hu 
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uDoonquerable mind. The mind of a deyotee to liberty oan 
never he made to submit to any external power ; it pays homage 
only to liberty, the spirit of which reigns in his heart. 

Bxpl. And when thy sons.every wind (LI. 6-6) 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1964] 

In these lines of the octave of his sonnet "On the Castle of 
Ohillon*’. Byron sets down thegbrious consequence of sufiferings 
of the patriots of a country when they are made to suffer and 
even to make supreme self-sacrifice in prison for the cause of 
liberty. When the champions of liberty in a country are bound 
in chains and doomed to pass their lives in the damp, dark cell of 
an underground prison, their sufferings and sacrifice "rouse the 
martial spirit and moral indignation of their countrymen'*; their 
country rises as a result against tyranny and ultimately secures 
its freedom. The blood of the martyrs thus sows the seed of 
freedom. And their success spreads the report of the triumph of 
liberty far and wide all over the world, as if carried on the wings 
of wind in all quarters. 

LI. 9-14. Substance : The dungeon of the Castle of Chillon 
has become as sacred as a temple consecrated to liberty because 
Bonnivard the Genevese patriot was kept eonfined there for so 
long a time that treading on its stony floor his foot-steps have 
indented permanent marks on the floor. 

OhUlon —^Byron addresses the Castle of Chillon. Thy prison — 
the dungeon below the castle where Bonnivard was kept imprisoned 
for six years by the Duke of Savoy (1530-1536). Sad floor —the 
floor of the prison which arouses thoughts of epbdness in all who 
see it or think’of it in later times. Altar —holy place of worship— 
as sacred as the place on which worship is offered to God. Trod-^ 
paced repeatedly in walking. IVoca—mark. TTom—being worn 
out with repeated strokes of the feet of Bonnivard as he walked 
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up and down the small area of the floor drag^cg his legs one of 
which was tied to a pillar in the dungeon. Cold pavement —stone 
floor. Sod —soft patch of grassy earth. Bonnivard —a prelate- 
patriot of Geneva. See Notes on Bonnivard and Cbillon (Q. 2). 
Efface —rub out. Th ^—these marks of the footsteps of Bonnivard. 
Appeal—seem to cry out in prayer for iustice. Tyranny — 
oppression of all tyrants of the earth like the Duke of Savoy. 

Ezpl. And thy sad floor.tyranny to God 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1962 & 196P] 

In the sestet of his sonnet On the Castle of Chillont Byron 
passionately apostrophises the Castle of Ghillon in the dungeon of 
which Bonnivard the Swiss patriot was kept confined for long six 
years. The association of the fettered patriot with the prison has 
elevated the dungeon to the sacredness of a holy •temple devoted to 
the cause of liberty. The stone floor of the vault is a veritable 
place of worship of God the eternal champion of the spirit of 
liberty. Dragging his legs, one of which was chained to a pillar, 
Bonnivard walked up and down on the narrow space of the floor 
so often that his footsteps left traces, indenting the hard cold 
stone as deeply as if the stone were as soft and impressionable 
as a piece wet piece of turf; these marks excite sad thoughts in 
the minds of visitors. The traces left by the patriot’s footsteps 
should be left as they are : they should remain there because, to 
the poet's excited imagination, they have acquired the vocal power 
of appealing to God for justice against all tyrants in all ages and 
all countries. The marks of the footsteps are the te&timooy of the 
heartless tyranny of all enemies of liberty and cry out from the 
earth to heaven, like the voioe of the murdered Abel, son of Adam» 
and secretly buried in the earth by his brother Gain. 




P. B. SHELLEY 

( 1792 1822) 

General Introduction 

Q. 1. Give a brief sketch of the life and works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, Sussex, on 
August 4, 1792. He was the eldest son of Timothy Shelley and 
the would-be inheritor of the large state and fortune of bis grand* 
father, if he chose to remain at home observing social conventions. 
But from the beginning, Shelley showed a resolutionary, romantic 
and wayward spirit. Educated at Eton and University College, 
Oxford, he was expelled from the University in 1811, for his 
pamphlet On the Necessity of Atheism. He would not retract the 
opinion exj)ressed in the pamphlet for all the threats of his father 
and grandfather. The same y^ar he rescued Harriet Westbrook, a 
poor helpless girl opressed by her father and step-mother and 
dependent on the charity of Shelley's family ; he married her 
at Edinburgh. He was disinherited by his grand father, 
wandered for a time with Harriet during which he wrote 
Queen Mabt published later, and Alastor. In 1814 he met William 
Godwin's daughter Mary who eloi)ed with him to Switzerland 
in July of the year. Ha married Mary in December, 1816 after 
his first wife Harriet's suicide. In that year began his friendship 
with Byron which lasted all their lives. He spent the winter of 
1816-17 in England and by this time be produced The Revolt of 
Islamt ftQd some smaller poems in which his remarkable gifts for 
poetry were first seen in their maturity. In 1818 he left England 
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again to stay in Italy where his genius devoloped to the full. H 
translated Plato's Symposium and in the summer of the yea 
composed the remarkable lyric, Lines Written on the Euganea'. 
Hills. He stayed in Venice for a time *and wrote lulian am 
Maddalo. The tragedy of Genci (1819), was followed by Promeiheu 
Unbound^ his greatest lyrical drama in 1821. He had settled a' 
Pisa towards the close of 1819 and there he produced some of hii 
best lyrics including the magnificent Ode to the West Wind. Ii 
1821, came out his Epipsychidion and Adonais^ an elegy on thi 
death of Keats. He next removed to Lirici where be wrote hu 
great lyrical drama Hellas. On July 8, 1822, he was droWned ir 
the sea on his way back from a visit to Byron at Leghorn. 

Q. 2. Mention briefly the main characteristics of Shelley 
as a poet. 

Shelley is certainly the most ty})ioal of the romantic tempera* 
ment in the Romantic Revival of the nineteenth century in English 
poetry. Symonds sums up the contribution of Shelley to the 
romantic poetry of the age in these words : “As a j)oet Shelley 
contributed a new quality to English literature—a quality o1 
ideality, freedom and spiritual audacity, which severe critics of other 
nations think we lack". The main characteristics of Shelley ae 
a poet of the romantic school may be briefly summed up as 
follows: 

1. Spirit of revolt. Shelley, endowed with a delicate 
body, enshrining a hi^h-sbrung soul of fiery emotion, was fitted 
both by temperament and physical and mental constitution, to be 
the supreme poet of the romantic revolt. The great ideal of the 
French Revolution failed to achieve any tangible result in society 
and politics , but the revolution liberated ideas and passions which 
worked on such sensitive souls as Shelley, Byron and some others. 
His naturally emotional and idealistic temperament coming under 
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the inflaenoe of Oodwinian philosophy made him dream of the most 
transceadental possibilities. He 'was always dreaming of the millen- 
mium, when the winter of the suffering human society will be 
suooended by eternal spring by the magic of elevated humanity. He 
would brook no restraint or delay in the possibilities which he 
so loved to imagine and idealise. 

2. PoETUY OF VISIONS & IDEALS. Shelley believed in the 
noblest function of poets and poetry as enunciated by himself in 
prose essay De/efuse of Poetry, He was a poet of visionary idealism, 
seeking beauty and perfection on earth and human society. He 
would bd the most thorough-going of all reformers by spreading 
his visbnary ideas of perfection. In Defence of Poetry he says, 
^'Poetry turns all things to loveliness ; it exalts the beauty of that 
which is most beautiful and it adds beauty to that which is most 
deformed ; it marries exultation and horror, grief and pleasure, 
eternity and change ; it subdues to union, under its light yoke, 
all irreconcilable things. It transmutes all that it touches and 
every form moving within the radiance of its presence". No 
wonder, to severe critics of somewhat unimaginative conception of 
life and society like Matthew Arnold, Shelley is a poet who beats 
his luminous wings in the void |n vain. His zeal takes him 
into the region of visionary idealism, the unseen, from where he 
like his "skylark, pours *down his song "in profuse strains of 
unpremedidated art". 

3. His IMPATIENCE. A high-strung soul, always hankering 
after some ideal region of truth and beauty, is bound to feel uneasy 
because his ideals are too high to be within the reach of others. 
Hence, in Shelleyan poetry, especially in Shelleyan lyrics, 
there is felt a spirit of emotional abandon and fiery impatience. 
Shelley is pre-eminently the poet of emotion as Wordsworth 
is the poet of oontemidation and Byrcm the poet of pasBion. 
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Shelley’s soul is aglow with the hlaae of a feverish longing, 
created hy his romantic vision of a better and brighter condition 
of things than can be met here on earth. Shelley is "the ix)et 
of intellectual desire, of unfulfilled longing and passion, of thirst 
and longing, no satisfactor.” Not only in love but also in all bis 
idealism, his is 

"The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow.** 

4. Note op Mblanoholy. From ’impatient idealism* to 
*lmbitual melancholy* is not a far cry. The former inevitably leads 
on to the latter. Not only in bis lyrics but also here and there 
wherever we can trace a personal note in his poems, we see Shelley 
is given to melancholy. He conceives of himself as a miserable 
creature, out off from the world of fellowship and warm communion. 
He falls "on the thorns of life**, he "bleeds** ; "a heavy weight of 
hours has chained and bowed** his tameless spirit. Sometimes he 
depicts himself as alone in his despair, one to whom the cup of life 
"has been dealt in another measure*' than of pleasure. "Pain**, the 
"ancient pilot of his bark of life'* sits very often beside the helm, 
the bark touching only now and then a flowery island at long inter¬ 
vals. He dwells on his melancholy, luxuriates in it, as if it were a 
{deasnre to him to be so melancholy. Romantic idealism and the 
inevitable sense cf frustration explain the melancholy of Shelley. 

6. Ltbioal Oapacity. A*poet of such keen feelings as Shelley 
is strung like an Aeolian harp, which responds musically to the 
every gust of thewindemotion.He is by his contitution and tempera¬ 
ment wonderfully fitted for lyrical expression of the desires and 
aspirations, joys and sorrows, emotions and sentiments that move bis 
heart. The subjectivism of the Romantic Revival found its best 
exponent in Shelley and he remains the supreme lyrical poet not 
only of his age but of all ages of Bnglish poetry. 
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6. His Musical Capacity. Lyrical intensity in the case of 
Shelley goes hand in hand with a genius for fine sensitiveness to 
musical sound in his verse. A new music was brought in English 
poetry by Shelley. In his re-creation of the Miltonic couplet or of 
the Spenserian stanza, or in the adaptation of the Italian tevza 
rimat he breathed a richness of music, mysterious and hardly to be 
analysed by mere scansion but always giving a delicate pleasure to 
even the most fastidious ear. ‘With many a winding bout of liked 
sweetness long drawn out* the music of his verse does half the work 
of expressing bis thoughts. "Such is the witchery of his music 
that even his desolate wails make those for a moment share his 
despair who do not really share it" (Shairp). 

7, Prophetic Role. Is Shelley simply a visionary, a dreamer 
of dreams, "an ineffectual angel beating his luminous wings in the 
void in vain*’, as Matthew Arnold remarked ? What would this 
visionary, this perfect singer, this exponent of the richest emotion 
would do with this our world on which he lived, moved, though he 
had not his being on it ? He had a vision of his own and a noble, 
idealistic scheme of reformation. As a poet he was always singing to 
human kind of "hymns unbidden, till the world was wrought to 
symiAthy with hopes and fears it heeded not.** He would see this 
world of ours transformed into a more real world, perfected by the 
pursuit of love,beauty and freedom. As in the Ode to the West Wind 
so in many other places, "Shelley, as much a prophet as a poet, is 
always announcing the advent of the millennium, which always 
embodies the same thought, that man is to be made perfect by the 
complete dissolution of all traditional ties by which the race is at 
present bound together.’* Shelley is one of the great ‘music 
makers* whom a modern poet, O’ Shaughnessy, calls "the movers of 
the world.** 

Q. 8. What is a lyrie ? Estimate the qaalitiea and ehar* 
aeteristicB of Shelley as a lyrie poet. 
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Or 

Bring out th© essential quality o! Shelley as a lyrical poet with 
reference to any two of bis poems. 

[O.U. B.A. Hons, 1970] 
Or 

Illustrate by reference to the poems in your text the 
characteristic qualities of Shelley's lyrics. 

[O.U. B.A. 1963] 

Ans. A lyrio in its origin was a song sung to the acoompaniment 
of the lyre, a stringed instrument used by the Greeks. “Most modern 
lyrics are not actually sung and various attempts have been made to 
define lyric in the modified sense which has resulted. The most 
familiar is that of the late Mr. Palgrave: ‘Lyrical has been held 
essentially to imply that each i^oem shall turn on some single 
thought, or feeling, or situation.' “Bub this does nob adequately bring 
out the essence of lyric, which is really the expression of emotion, 
to which the elements of thought or situation, or both are wholly 
subordinate. And as emotion is the condition of mind which 
causes and justifies that heightened and rhythmical mode of 
statement which is called ^xietry, it becomes true to say that the 
lyrical quality of poetry is that in virtue of which it is poetry 
at all.'* (Hamsworth). 

A lyrio then is the spontaneous outcome of the stirred 
feelings, sentiments and emotions of a sensitive mind, sung 
spontaneously under the stress of an urge for self-expression 
Leaving aside the accompaniment of the lyre, a lyric is subject ire 
or personal poetry in which the emotions of the human heart felt 
strongly find expression in suitable utterance or expression in 
language. The feellDgs and emotions that stir a poet to lyricism 
may be narrowly individual or such as are common to humanity 
at large in partioular oircumstanoeB, touching various aspects of 

15 
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experience.. The inspiration may be derived from emotions of tove, 
patriotism etc. from any sort of longing, joy or sorrow, religious or 
devotional feeling, etc. The two elements that go to make a perfect 
lyric are first, the depth and sincerity of the emotion or feeling or 
thought or idea that stirs the heart: and secondly, charm of the 
expression in effective and melodious language. 

The qualities which go to make perfect lyricism were, so to 
say, the birth right of Shelley. He has few equals in the gift of 
exquisite lyricism. The reason is that no other poet of any age 
lived such a life of emotional intensity. This emotional intensity 
strung his heart, as if it were a lyre, to the tone of joy, but more 
often to the tone of depressing melancholy. He knew no law 
but that of his own imjailses had no calm centre of i)oise, nO 
feeling but what was overwhelming for the occasion. No other 
poet was so well equipped by his inner constitution for the creation 
of lyrical poetry, for Shelley sang not simply what he felt but 
what he wanted to feel. In the words of Principal Sharip, "The 
thrills of desire, the gushes of emotion, are all straining after 
something seen afar but unattainable, something distant and future, 
or they are waih of passionate despair—utter despondency for , 
something hopelessly gone. Yet it must be owned that those bursts 
of passionate desire set our pulses athrobbing with a strange 
vibration, even when we do not sympathise with him,” In Ode 
to the West Wind, *tbe rush and gush of the wind and its mighty 
havoc are presented in words and phrases and succession of ima> 
geriesthat take our hearts by storm—the passionate appeal in 
thricO'^repeated "Oh, hear” forming the lyrical appeal,^/ In writing 
the poem he seems to be carried on the wings of the wind to whom 
he supplloateB for ix}wer. In his lyric To a Skylark, he pours 
down a snooession of brilliant imageries, daalUng, stupefying all 
dur orilical sense, and standing by their own right of beauty 
Appeal to our imaginatioD. The thrill of joy that the poet feels in 
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trying to find a suitable imagery for the song of the bird oyer* 
powdrs VLB also as if by the inoantation of yerses stmng together In 
a magic formula. The lyrical ntteranoe that bf> gives to his tire- 
eome longing for ‘the Spirit of Night' since dawn, through morning, 
noon and when the ‘weary Day turn’d to his rest*, is carried 
alive into our hearts by the charm of his exquisite vorbal felicity. 
Similarly, on the topic of love deserting the beloved in The Flight 
of Love, the poet presents concrete imageries of the futility of love 
and beauty in lines which depict the woes of an .abandoned heart. 
More keenly felt is his sense oE d 03 [)air in his Lines written in 
Dejection near Naples *, he makes his deiection so vocal by a slow, 
subdued musical utterance that for the time being we feel inclined 
to sympathise with the woe-begone heart of the poet, as he offers to 
"lie down like a tired child and weep away the life of care." On 
the other hand, the love lyric "One word is too often profaned” 
is something more than a ‘love’ lyric only. It is the exquisite 
quictessence of the romantic conception of the ‘devotion of the 
heart,” embodying the high-water mark of lyricism of idealised, 
passionless love. 

All these lyrics of Shelley "seem to realise miracle of making 
words, detached from meaning, the substance of a new ethereal 
music”'. No other poet could pour forth musical phrases and 
expressions with such absolute ease, as if with tlie charm and 
spontaneity of his own skylark—pouring his own "full heart in 
profuse strains of unpremeditated art". 

Q. 4. Estimate the quality of sorrow and regret that 
mark the poetry of Shelley. Can you aecouot for the pre* 
dominance of melancholy over joy in Shelley ? 

[0. U. B. A« Hons. 1963} 
Or 

What ia your opinion regardlns the value of the follow* 
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ing remark as a erltieism of the poetry of Shelley^"It is 
the nature of that poetry whieh overflows from the soul 
oftner to express sorrow and regret than Joy” ? 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1920] 

Ans. It is, of course, not quite fair to lay down a definite 
opinion that the poetry coming out of the inmost depths of the heart 
more often expresses sorrow than joy. The expression of sorrow or 
joy depends upon the outlook, mental make, circumstances and 
experiences of the thoughtful ix)et who writes his reactions to life 
and the world. Yet there is substantial truth in the remark that 
the human mind is so constituted that "our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thought”. Poet Shelley himself made 
the remark in connexion with the contrast between the Skylark 
and man as regards their capacity for joy expressing itself 
in song. 

The thoughtful men, es|)eoially among the literary artists those 
great observers of life and the ways of the world and sincere 8ym> 
pathisers—cannot but be affected by the dark side of existence. 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Swinburne and many 
other poets give us the impression that though they took a oheer> 
fal view of life in its higher aspects, they all took serious note of 
the inevritable preponderance of sorrow over joy. “The eye that 
hath kept watch over man’s mortality" and "frequent sights of 
what is to be borne” here on earth (as Wordsworth says), where 
in the words of Keats, "we sit and hear each other groan y where 
beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes nor new love pine at them 
beyond tomorrow" cannot but be *'full of leaden*eyed despair." 
Hot only the contemplative mind and meditative souls of poets 
and philosophers but also men of religion are at a loss to penetrate 
into the mystery of sorrow and evill Eliphas's pathetic complaint in 
the booked Job strikes the melancholy note for all eabsequent 
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afi well as previous story of mankind : ".Man is born unto trouble 
>a8 the sparks fly upward.*' All these great thinkers feel that 
though the soul aspireSi the flesh is Weak. In our life's journey, 
joy is like summer swallows, like passing gusts of spring wind. The 
soul is seized, in Swinburne's language, by a "remembrance fallen 
from heaven, Madness risen from hell". The heart is withered 
"before youth itself is gone". 

Confining our attention to the lyrics of Shelley, we do not 
say that in his poetry Shelley was incapable of joy. He 
recognises that "many a green isle needs must be in the deep wide 
sea of agony" ; yet brief periods of joy were to him like "lucid 
intervals" ; he had his moments of ecstasy as we see in his Recollec¬ 
tion and also in bis idealistic love defined in his "One word is too 
often profaned". But pain is the pilot who sits at the helm of 
the boat of his life. "Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit of Delight"— 
she comes rarely indeed but yet comes, thdhgh she leaves him 
"many a weary day and night". In Lines written in Dejection 
near Naples, in The Flight of Love, in bis personal lyricism in 
Ode to the West Wind, Shelley cries out bitter agonies of pain 
or mildly voices his melancholy and desimir. His ecstatic joy at the 
song of the skylark by way of reaction leads him to a contemplation 
of human misery. Man cannot sing so well ; in singing the 
praise of love or wine, in chorus hymenial or triumphal chant, 
we all feel, he says, there is a hidden want. How then can man be 
glad at heart ? Man has not solved the mystery of death like the 
skylark ; he is subject to love's sad satiety » he looks before and 
after and pines for what is not. Shelley himself falls on the thorns 
of life, he bleeds \ a heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bouad his spirit* In the 'Dejection' poem, he gives himself upto 
despair and wants to weep away his w6ary life of care. 

This prevailing note of sorrow, regret and melancholy can be 

ATnliktnA^ Hv rfllArATiAA AViAllov'a ^AliAAfca ’no.f.Tiim an/) )/Uko1lafc)A 
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mind. He had, of course, bis share of earthly sorrows—who among 
men has not ? The suicide of his first wife, the death of a lover 
Dea^ Naples, the snarling antipathy of men like Southey who dubbed 
him a poet of the Satanic School", the death of his child, separa¬ 
tion from bis family by his own wayward mood of revolt— all these 
can be put forward as explanation. But the thing goes much deeper. 
His regret and sorrow rise from the bed-rock of his idealistio 
and emotional nature. "Every heart needs some stay. And a 
heart so keen,a spirit so finely touched as Shelley's, needed for more 
than narrow and unsympathetic natures, a refuge amid the storms 
of life. But he knew none. His universe was a homeless one } 
it had no reixjse •, his universal essence of love, diffused through it, 
contained nothing substantial—no will that could control and 
support his own. While a soul knows no law, is without awe, 
lives wholly by impulse, what rest, what eternal }ieace is possible 
for it ? When the ardours of emotion have died down, what 
remains for it, but weakness, exhaustion, despair Even in his 
expression of love, he says ‘I die, I faint, 1 fail* in Lines to an 
Indian Air^ a passionate lyric. 

Q. 5. "Shelley is a poet at onoe ot hope and melancholy** 
—with reference to the following two pOems discuss the 
validity of the statement, "Ode to the West Wind". ^‘Written 
in Dejection near Naples." [Jadav. Univ. B. A. Hons. 1961] 

Ans. Much has been said and with ample justice that the note 
of melancholy, regret and d?8i)air prevails in the poetry, specially 
the lyrics, of Shelley. There is much melancholy note in Ode to 
the West Windt while in Stanzas written in Dejection near. Naples, 
the mood and tone are of dark despair and deep melancholy. The 
personal lyricism in the great Ode consists mainly in the cry of 
i^ony of the poet for his lack of mental and spiritual vigour. He 
pitifully asks the mighty West Wind to ledd him a portion of its 
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devastiating energy—'*Oh| lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 1* He 
laments that he has fallen on the thorns of life, he bleeds : he is 
pressed'down by personal miseries and social oppression—“a heavs 
weight of hours has chained and bowed one too like thee,** the fierce 
West Wind—tameless, swift and proud. He has lost the boyisk 
vigour and self-confidence he once enjoyed. He prays to the Wesi 
Wind to lend him a portion of its energy in his “sore need.'* In the 
Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples^ the tone is of unrelieved 
despair. He laments that he has **love nor health, nor peace within 
nor calm around.*’ Shelley was particularly melancholy for the loss 
of his guardianship of his children by Harriet, and the death of a 
young woman of Naples who loved him ar>iently and probably had 
some response from the poet. He regrets that while others live 
pleasurably enough, to him the cup of life has been dealt in 
another measure. The despair is so soul-killing that its influence ia 
mild and bearable out of sheer resignation ; it is as mild as the winds 
and waters of that ideally calm noon. He wishes to lie down like a 
tired child and weep away his weary life. The pathos expressed is 
unequalled even in any other poem of Shelley, 

The pathos of the poet is unrelieved ; melancholy and des^iair 
press down his heart with a beuutnbing inertia. But in Ode to the 
West Wind Shelley strikes also a bold optimistic note : he is there 
the poet of hope arising out of the ashes of despair and weakness. 
He asks the West Wind to make him its lyric as it makes the 
denuded forests. Its reckless energy blowing through his despairing 
heart will drive his dead thoughts over the sleeping society, 
aminating it to a vigorous regeneration. The incantation of his ver.se 
will scatter fire and ashes, burning the age old evils and sweeping 
away the dead conventions. He gives. a trumpet call of hope for 
the millenmium—*If ‘winter comes, can spring be far behind ?" 

Q. 5. What are the eharaeterlstio features of a lyrie ? 
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Briefly indicate these elements in Shelley's ‘'To the 
Night" and Byron's "She walks in beauty like the night..." 

- [ 0. U. Hons. 1966 ] 

Oharaoteriftic features op lyric. —See Para 1 in Anmer 
to Q. 3 above. 

Since a lyric is a poem of personal emotion, the theme may be 
anything that stirs the emotions nod feelings of a sensitive soul— 
love, some aspect of nature, devotion to a noble cause, wonder, joy, 
fear, etc. Shelley’s lyric To the Night is a lyric in which the poet 
longs to enjoy a silenti contemplative union of his soul with the 
mystic charms of the night. Byron’s lyric, on the other hand, has for 
its theme the worshipful admiration of the sedatebeanty of a lady of 
bright features who with her blaok eyes and dark looks of hair in 
her blame mourning dress, dotted with innumerable spangles,presents 
overpowering charms in her perfect combination of light and shade. 
Both the poems are, therefore, lyrics of devotion to beauty. While 
Shelley's emotions are centred round the beauty of the dark night 
sparking with stars, Byron’s lyric has an almost similar object of 
worship in the person of a lady. There is an echo from one ijoem 
to the other in this presentation of the charms of darkness 
besijungled with brilliant stars. 

Shelley's lyric sets up a personified figure of night ; by his myth< 
making imagination he gives to Night, a brother and a son who are 
brought In relation to the poet’s longing for the swift approach 
of Night. 

The imiiortant lyrical element of the sincerity of emotion is 
common to both ; but while the ardent emotional nature of Shelley 
makes his longing palpably felt in the throbbing music of the lines» 
Byron's uniform octosyllabic meter has a more calm and contem¬ 
plative touch. 

The difference in poetic treatment of their themes makes the 
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difference in the quality of the poetry in the two lyrics. Byron's 
poem is about a real woman, described in full detail in all her 
features, leading to a presentation of the qualities of her mind and 
heart; Shelley's poem is about an abstraction in nature which is 
concretely presented by a highly poetic personification. The picture 
presented by thaimage to the mind's eye in the lyric of Shelley 
must necessarily be more charming than the description of the 
actual features of a lovely, innocent and virtuous lady as in Byron's 
poem. 

As regards another important element of lyric—namely the 
verbal melody in keejdng with the thoughts and emotions, Shelley’s 
poem is characterised by a harmony of sonorous rhythm which is 
beyond the power of Byron. Byron gives the lines a simple, slow, 
contemplative rhythm and that is enough for the impression of the 
lady's external beauty and internal virtues he seeks to convey. ’ 


( 188 ) TO THE NIGHT 

( Shelley ) 

Special Introduction 

Q. 1. Write a short note on the composition of the 
poem. 

A ns. Shelley wrote this lyric when he was residing in Pisa, 
Italy. He had removed there with his family towards the end of 
1819. There he led a tranquil life of much poetic activity and deep 
contemplation. He stayed at Pisa till April 1821 ; there almost 
towards the close of his life he composed this poem. He removed 
to Ijerici in that April and died in the sea on July 8,1822. The last 
lines of this lyric have been taken by many to bear a mystic sugges¬ 
tion of bis coming death. The poem 'was published in 1824, after his 
death. The original title was '*To Night.'* 
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Q. 2. Give the subsUnce of Shelley's "To the Night." 

Shelley is in deep dejection of his spirit ; in eager impatience he 
asks for the swift approach of Night. He invokes the spirit of Night 
as a deity to come oat of her dark cave under the eastern ocean over 
to the west, where the day is disappearing. He asks her to cross 
over the western soa and enter into earth with her stock of 
dreams of joy and fear. 

The dark goddess is asked to wrap her figure in a gray cloak, 
bespangled with stars. Let her darken the vanishing daylight with 
her dark flowing hair. Sending her sister Day to sleep she is to 
wander over the world and touching all creatures with tj:e aleep- 
induoing rod in her hand make them drowse to sleep. 

The poet asks Night to cheer his drooping spirit by inducing ' 
peace and rest in his weary mind. He has been waiting for Night 
all day since dawn, through the mornig and noon and then in the 
evening when the sun still ligers like an unwelcome guest. 

Seeing the poet so weary, as if he were disgusted with life. 
Death and Sleep ap]>roaGh him and offer him their services. 

Shelley does not require the services of Death or Sleep j he 
longs only for Night. Ha will die when there is no more Night 
to enjoy and he will sleep in the daytime. Neither Death nor 
Sleep has the iwwer to give him the relief which Night can give. 
He is all impatience for the quick approach of Night. 

Q. 2. Write a brief appreciation of Shelley's lyric "To 
the Night.” 

Ans. In five brief stanzas of calm but ardent lyricism Shelley 
communicates the eager and emotional impatience of his melan¬ 
choly mood to all lovers of poetry. What does the poet exactly 
want of Night whom be so lihpatiently invokes ? Perhaps the 
poet himself does not definitely know his want. The whole 
' poem breathe an exquisite tone of longing for the and peace 
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of tbe soul in a mood of weary depression. The sense of helpless 
desolation, an uneasy blankness, a weariness of tbe spirit comes 
out as a pervasive aroma through the lines. This is obaracteristio 
of Shelley. The poem brings us face to face with Shelley’s 
“keen exquisite sense of want, gazing wildly forward or wildly 
backward, but vainly striving to close on something which eludes 
his grasp." In the weariness of spirit, be does* not seek permanent 
relief from death or -temporary relief from sleep. It is tbe 'exquisite 
sense of want’ that makes the beauty of the rather subdued 
emotion of the poet. This 'exquisite sense of want', this ‘looking 
forward and backward* to grasp something which can give stability 
to the heart, this element of personal lyricism assumes a univer¬ 
sality of appeal to all keenly sensitive human hearts which feel some 
want but know not what exactly they want. The self-expression is 
so sincere, that tbe mood of the poet finds an echo in the universal 
heart of man, for there is no man who has not felt the same feeling 
of depression and melancholy in some moments of his life. It is this 
appeal to the universal heart of man by carrying alive tbe iioet’s 
passing mood into it that makes the lyric great. 

Even if we do not or cannot quite sympathise with tbe poet’s self-, 
revealing depression and melancholy, there are things in the lyric 
to charm our imagination. The personification of night, day, sleep, 
and death makes them concrete living images with movements and 
characteristics more impressive perhaps than the ancient primitive 
people could bestow on the forces and aspects of nature. They 
are not mere capitalized personifications of abstractions which 
mean nothing, hold up no images. Shelley weaves out of his 
creative imagination a myth, giving relatives and afdiliations to 
Night, the central figure in the conception. 

We are also to note the music in the lines secured by apparent 
neglect of the principles of regular metrical composition. Shelley's 
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deUoate ear and fine peroeption of verbal harmony make the reading 
of the poem a delight apart from any emotional r^ponse to its 
eense. 

Q. S. Write short notes on Myth-making in "To the 
Night”. [0. U. B. A. Hons.. 1968] 

Ans. A myth is a fiotitons narrative usually involving super¬ 
natural persoas» gods, goddesses, fairies, spirits eto. It embodies 
popular ideas, interpreting forces and aspects of nature. In primi¬ 
tive ages when nature was all an enigma to the human mind, the 
mysterious forces or phenomena would be explained by conceiving 
them as concrete personalities—^men or animals—having volitions 
of their own and relationships. In the primitive ages this was a 
necessity in order to explain phenomena. In our more enlightened 
days, it is still a pleasure to imagine in concrete forms the abstract 
or the intangible. The thoughts and ideas of the primitive people 
about the unseen and unknown inevitably moved in the grooves 
of fanciful stories, owing to their uninhibited imagination. 
These fanciful stories still exercise great charm on all men. 

Men of later generations, ospcoially the poets and story-tellers, 
though they had no belief in the wild but pleasing creation of 
primitive imagination, still delighted in creating concrete images 
of the abstract and giving them passions and interests for the 
aake of the beauty that such conceptions create. The most gifted 
among the modern poets are urged to myth-making either for 
allegorising truths or for the sake of pleasure that is given to the 
imagination by such creations. 

In the hands of modern poets, the rich and splendid store¬ 
house of ancient Greek myths, like the myths of the Aryans in 
India or the Semetio people of ancient Egypt, is a stock to draw 
npon. One need not believe in the religious or spiritual truths to 
make use of them in literature, particularly In poetry. We can- 
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not; coDoeiTo the poetry of a Shakespeare, or even of an austere 
Puritan like Ijiilton, a Wordsworth, a Keats, a Swinburne without 
their use of the pagan store of myths. 

As regards Shelley, he was perhaps the most original in myth* 
making as he was the most imaginative. He drew not so much on 
the old classical stock as upon his own myth-making genius to 
carry the impression of things that he sought to convey. His imagi¬ 
nation bodied forth the shapes of things unknown and he gave to 
airy nothings a local habitation and a name. Sometimes, like all 
other romanticsi he took the myths direct from the classical 
sources, but even when he borrowed, he touched them anew giving 
the old images new beauty and new significance. In “To the 
Night”, Night is personified as a deity. But simple personification is 
not myth-making. He makes Night a visible, tangible, pab)able image 
of sedative charm ; the facts of nature are symbolised into the ima¬ 
ginative presentation. The dark night-sky with its spsngles of 
stars makes Night’s 'mantle gray*. He gives her a magic wand, 
concretely suggesting her sleep-producing power by her mere 
approach. While Morpheus the god of sleep in classical mytho¬ 
logy comes out of his dark abode in the Hades taking a flight of 
^ttle winged dreams with him, Shelley makes Night the maker of 
dreams in her cave “all the long and lone daylight". Dreams in 
classical mythology are the children of Night. Shelley also changes 
the classically given relation between Night and the cognate 
spirits ot Death and Sleep. In classical myths. Death and Sleep are 
brothers ; he makes Death the brother of Night and Sleep 'the filmy- 
eyed’ boy her child. The 'opiate wand* is transferred from the 
hand of Hermes (messenger of the gods) to Night. We are to 
note that these changes and inventions are fraught with deep 
significance. They are made more charming and more effective 
than in the dasrical myths ; and for the purpose of his lyric the 
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myth that he creates and partly re-oreates remain a thing of. beauty 
by its own right. 

Q. 4. Write a brief note on Personitieation in Shelley's 
peetry. 

Ans. PersonifioatioD, considered as a poetic art and not simply 
as a figure of si)eech in rhetoric, is the art of endowing abstract 
ideas or forces of nature with a personality having human attributes. 
Personification in poetry comes not by art but by the vision of 
excited imagination. When the mind of a sensitive person is excited 
by passion or emotion of any sort, his imagination shapes con¬ 
crete pictures to carry the impression. Mere use of abstract terms 
with an initial capital, as was done in eighteenth century poetry 
is mere intellectual trickery which has no appeal to the hearts of 
men. On the other handi personifications of night, sleep, death, etc 
as in Shelley's lyric are not products of art but of imagiuitivo 
vision. The attributes and human passions, sentiments, relation¬ 
ships that are given to a personified abstraction make the presen¬ 
tation meaningful. For example, when Shelley asks Night to 
wrap her form in a mantle gray, the whole picture of the nocturnal 
sky dotted with stars rises before our eyes. He calls Sleep 'filmy- 
Oyed'} this single epithet personifies sleep as boy who cannot 
keep his eyes open for drowsiness. When Shelley pictures Night 
walking over the western wave, he in these few words holds up 
the vision of the twilight thickening in the west and proceeding 
to engulf the sea and earth in darkness. The power of effective 
personification is the measure of tho genius of a poet; and personi¬ 
fication need not always be iudioated by an initial capital. 

Notes, Explanations,'CommeiitB, ete. 

St. I, Snbstanee. Shelley invokes the spirit of Night to 
come out her dark cave under the eastern sea and swiftly oniss 
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over to the west to enter the earth with the stock of dreams woven 
by her. 

Swt/ifZy—quickly. The accent on swift in the ojKining of the 

poem echoes the eager impatience of the poet. Walk over . 

wave —cross the western ocean below to enter the earth. Spirit of 
Night —Night is personified as a goddess (deity) who visits the earth 
after sunset in the west, thus seeming to proceed from the west. 
Out of —Night is conceived to have her dwelling in a cave under 

the eastern sea. Misty —dark. Where all . daylight —Night 

remains in her misty eastern cave during the whole daytime when 
Day (i.e., the sun) rides in a chariot across the sky. Long and 
lone daylight-^that isi passing the long day companionless in her 
cave, feeling solitary and cheerless like Shelley himself;—Shelley 

makes a fine a pathetic fallacy. Thou wovest . joy and fear —Night 

makes out of coloured materials little puppet-like figures which are 
dreams of joy and fear to gladden or terrify sleeping persons ; 
she will let loose these dreams to dance and play on the eyelids of 
sleepers. Milton, following the classical myth more closely, makes 
winged dreams the companions of Morpheus, the god of sleep. 

Which make . dear —that is, Night proves dear to those to whom 

she gives dreams of joy and terrible to those to whom she gives 
dreams of fear. 

St. 2. Substance. Night is to appear on earth wearing a gray 
mantle dotted with stars. Before she enters the earth, on the 
western horizon she is to darken the daylight by sending Day to sleep 
bending down over Day with her dark mass of hair. Then 
entering the earth, she is to touch all creatures with her meygic 
rod, sending them to sleep. 

Wrap thy form —cover thy body. Mantle gray —slightly dark- 
coloured loose long upper convering. S/ar«imoro«ghi—spangled 
witii stan* The description is a fine symbolism of the gray twilight 
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sky dotted with spangle-like stars. Blind with thine hair the eyes 
of Day —the imagery in this ezpreision is charmingly original to 
convey the impression of the disappearance of light in the western 
sky with the advent of night. N. B. Shelley conceives Night and 
Day as two sisters, Night, of course being the elder sister. 
Darkness is the primeval thing, while 'light* is a creation in time 
and space. The two sisters meet on the western horizon where 
the sea meets the sky. There the tired younger sister is kissed by 
Night and as she kisses her, her dark long hair falling on the tired 
eyes of Day sends her to sleep. Thus setting Day at rest. Night 
is free to wander over the earth. Be wearied out —^feels drowsy 
under Night's care as a sleepy child under the care of its mother. 

0*er city . land — i.e.t everywhere on land and sea. Opiate wand 

—Night has in her hand a stick like the magic rod at the hand of a 
magician by the touch of which he performs wonders. This magic 
stick is a shoot of opium tree—opium being a sleep-producing drug. 
Long-sought —desired for through the long day. 

Expl. Wrap thy form in.long sought (LI. 8-14) 

Shelley invokes the spirit of Night to appear on earth swiftly J 
he is impatiently waiting for the advent of twilight. 

Shelley personifies the spirit of Night as a deity who crosses 
over to the western horizon coming out of her misty cave below 
the eastern sea. She is to put on a gray mantlo dotted with 
stars. Shelley thus brings out the aspect of twilight when the sky 
becomes grayish dark and stars glitter in the dark. Then Shelley 
conceives that before entering the earth, Night meets her sister 
Day who has reached the western horizon after her day's journey 
across the sky. She is exhausted and wants rest. Night kisses 
her again and again and as her long dark hair faUs over the eyes of 
Day, Day Is soothed and her eyes close in sleep. Then it is Night's 
tom to come upon the earth and sea. has in her hand a 
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magio rod of opium stick which produces sleep at its touch. 
Shelley urges night to hasten her approach ; be waits for her all 
day long in eager impatience. 

Comment: SHEliLiiT'S MTTH-MAKING. In olasstcal mythology 
Helios ur Apollo the Sun^god is a male deity, He rides in his chariot across 
the sky ; reaobiag the western horizon on the ocean, he goes down in hie 
chariot to his palace below the ocean, tbero to rest for the night. Hie 
sister is Diana or Ar.eoes, the moon goddess, who begins her journey after 
her brother has retired, Shelley makes his own myth improving upon 
classical materials. 

Slv 3. SJB3TAN0B : The poct Waited for Night from dawn; 
the morning and noon passed slowly ; the day was slowly coming 
to a close ; it seemed to be lingering unduly long. 

I sigh*d for thee —I heaved a deep breath longing for the company 
of Night. When light rode high —when the sun reached the sky 
over held. We have here the classical idea of the sun-god riding 
in a chariot. Noon lay heavy—-he of the mid-day sun became 
oppressive. The weary day —the sun exhausted with long journey 
across the sky. Turn'd..,rest —reclined towards the west, preparing 
to set. To his rest —Note that here Shelley makes Day a masculine 
impersonation ; but in line II, he his made her a female figure. 
In reading Shelley, we need not be so prosaically meticulous. The 
‘bobgobliu of consistency’ did not disturb the poetic conscience of 
Shelley. Such inconsistency disturbs only the i)Oor prosaia 

intellects. Lingering like . guest —staying on with no sense of 

decency whoa the guest ‘‘hath outlasted his welcome while”. 

Sr. 4. Sqbstanoe : Seeing the ioet so weary and depresed, 
Death and Sleep both offer their services to him. Death offers 
to remove him from the world ; Sleep offers to soothe his tired 
spirit by temporary oblivion. 

Thy brother Death —Shelley makes Death brother at Night. 
In Greek mythology Death is the child of Night. Shelley's line of 

16 
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thonghti it perhnps that Death and Night are akin in point of 
darkness and mystery of oblivion. Wouldst thou me —do you 
want my help—shall I relieve you of your depression by removing 
you out of ‘this sphere of sorrow’ ? Thy sweet child sleep— many 
poets have imagined Sleep and Death as brothers—Doith having 
and Sleep having some similarity. Shakespeare makes sleep ‘each 
day’s death’. Sweet child —‘sleep* is sweet because, as Daniel puts 
it, is ‘care-obarmer’ ; Coleridge has 'Oh Sleep it is a gentle thing 
beloved from pole to pole,' Filmy-eyed —with his eyes covered with 
a thin membrane. It is a picturesque epithet which brings out 
the character of sleep. Murmured —Sleep cannot speak loud by his 
very nature : the gentle sound of the murmur of bees in the silence 
of the noon is conduceive to sleep. Hence the comparison. Nestle 

—settle. Shall I . thy side —shall I help you to fall asleep ? *No, 

not thee* —this applies to both Death and Sleep. Shelley wants the 
service of neither of them. 

Expl. Thy brother Death came...'No, not thee I* (LI. 23-3S) 

Ans. As Shelley was waiting for the approach of Nigist in a 
moroze and depressed mood all through the day, he looked very 
sad and dejected indeed. Seeing him in this pitiful condition, it 
would appear that he was tired of the world and wanted to get rid 
of life. Under this impression, Death the brother of Night, came 
to him and offered his services. He would remove him from the 
world. Nent came Night’s ohild the 'care-charmer sleep’—a child 
deity with drowsy and almost closed eyes. Sleep spoke in soft 
murmurs like bees in the silence of noon-time and offered to send 
him to sleep, so that he might for a time escape the weariness, the 
fever and fret of life. But Shelley was not disgusted with the 
world, nor did be want to sleep. So he rejeotod the offer of both. 
He would live and keep awake to soothe his soul in the nocturnal 
•ilAnnA ftnd minierv of lUktare. 
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St. 5. Substance : Shelley knows both Death And Sleep wil 
come tp him when the night is over, when he can no more havf 
restful peace of the soul in noctural silence and gloom. Hence 
he fervently asks Night to hasten and relieve him. 

Death will come . dead —Shelley means to say that he wil 

not live long after the passing of this night. He need not Uv< 
when Night will no more give refreshing rest to his soul by sileni 
contemplation in the midst of the mysterious darkness of night. 11 
is probable that Shelley bad a premonition of his death soon aftei 
the passing of that night. In fact, he died not long after by ar 

accidental drowning in the sea. Sleep will come ./fed'-’Shellej 

will ha^e time enough to sleep in the daytime when the ni^ht h 
over. He does not like to waste the hours of night by sleeping 
away. Of mtither —of neither Death nor Sleep. Boon —blessing, 
privilege. The ‘boon* refers to the gift of night in respect of silent 
contemjdation on the mystery and enigma of life and the world— 
"the heavy and weary weight of all this unintelligible world" 
as Wordsworth puts it in Tintern Abbey. Flight —movement. 
Beloved Night—Wight is so cilled because of her soothing and 
refreshing powers, lightening the burden of the soul. 

Eipl Death will come when.soon, soon. (LI. 29-35] 

In his invocation to Night, Shelley depicts himself as one in a 
depressed and melancholy mood throughout the day since dawn. 
He waits impatiently for the approach of Night. Seeing him in 
deep depression of the soul and seized with-melancholy, the god of 
death thinks that Shelley is worried with life itself and offers 
bo remove him from the world \ and the drowsy-lx>king child 
god, the innocent Sleep, thinking him to be wearied with 
long watch, offers to give him oblivion in sleep. But Shelley 
is not disgusted with life and the world ; nor does be seek to find 
relief in sleep. He is only wiuting in eager eKpeetation of Highik 
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He feels a kind of premoiotion that be will not live long after the 
passing away of the night for which he is waiting. So Death need 
not come to his rescne just now. As for Sleep, he knows that he 
will have ample time to sleep in the daytime. So he invokes 
neither Death nor Sleep but Night because Night is so dear to him 
by viitue of her power to give him quietness of soul by her soothing 
calm and darkness, conducive to deep contemplation on the mystery 
of the universe. He wants to remain alive and wakeful during the 
night to be able to enjoy the charm of night in full. 


(208) ONE WOBD IS TOO OFTEN PROFANED 

(Shelley) 

Special Introduction 

Q. 1. Write a short notes on the date and occasion of 
the poem. 

Ans. The poem was written in 1821, a few months before the 
death of the poet. It was published in 1824 in Posthumotts Poems 
of Shelley. In it he gives expression to his devotion to Mrs. Jane 
Williams, wife of bis friend Edward Williams, a retired oihcer in 
mihtary service in India. 

Q. 2. Give the substance of Shelley's poem, “One word 
is too often profaned." 

Ans. The word *love* is so often misused or abused by so-called 
lovers in connection with their vulgar sensual passion for women, 
that the poet will not call his refined feeling of devotion to Mrs. 
William'love.* On the other handi there are women incapable of 
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appreciating and responding to the pure devotion ot man's heart; 
but the poet is sure that the good lady to whom he is devoted will 
not disdain the sincere devotion of his heart. He does not at all 
hope to win the lady as his own ; his hope is so much like 
despair that he does not care to exercise practical wisdom in 
concealing his feelings. All tliat he wishes to have is pity from 
her ; and pity from her is more comforting to him than love from 
any other lady (St. i). 

He cannot give the lady what is commonly called 'love' but he 
can offer her the sincerest devotion of his heart—a worbhip which 
God himself does not reject. As the moth cannot hope to reach 
the star or the night to meet the morning, so also he looks ui)on 
the lady as something heavenly and unattainable, far above the 
limitations of our miserable world (St. 2). 

Q. 3. Attempt a brief critical appreciation of Shelley’s 
^'One word is too often profaned.*' 

Ans. In two brief stazas Shelley, the most romantic among 
the romanticists of his age, sums up an idealisation of love, entirely 
free from any touch of passion or sensousness, quite free from the 
desire of close association with his beloved. Hia love for the lady 
is, as Leigh Huut puts it ^'devoteduess unrequiriog.” His love for 
the lady is unrequiring” is the sense that he does not at all 
banker for the gratification of his desire as other lovers do. Yet 
Shelley's love for the lady—a married woman whose hasbmd is 
the poet's friend—is not purely of the spiritual kind,—it is not 
Platomic love, denuded of all passion. On the contray, Shelley's 
love for the lady is an"ideal approach to joyous passion compounded 
with a feeling of "ideal regret" growing in his heart. Hence the 
poetry of the lines is representative of the Shelleyan mood in Its 
most idealistic devotion to love. 
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This poem difiPers from all other love poems of his compatriots 
and even of other love poems of Rhelley himself inasmuch as it 
etherealises human passion to the refinement of pure devotion of 
the heart \ivhioh the innocent responsiveness of the sympathetic lady 
cannot but accept. It is enough for him that the lady realises the 
ardentness of bis devotion ; it is enough for him that be enjoys 
the pleasing despair of unattainment I and pity from her is more 
comforting to him than love from any other lady. The poet's 
'exquisite sense of want gazing wildly forward* is vocal in the 
romantic imagery of 'the desire of the moth for the star’. The feeling 
of utter despair born out of the pursuit of an imaginative ideal, 
compounded with the pleasure of the pursuit of that ideal has never 
been put in such significant manner by any other poet. "The last 
four lines," remarks Lauborn, "crystallise the feelings and beliefs 
of the Bomantio Revival about the meaning of love, religion, 
romance, art and poetry. This is indeed one of the most significant 
stanzas, not in Shelley's works only, but in all English literature." 

The charm of the poem consists in the lofty, idealised feelings 
aided by consummate artistic skill in the use of the musical metre 
which exactly reflects by its beauty of sound tho thoughts expressed. 
Such a lyric brings home to us the true import*of the definition of 
a lyric as a song, not laboriously com|)Oscd, but uttered by a sort of 
natural impulse. The subtle intermiogling of anapaestic and iambic, 
feet in the lines carries the sense forward. 

Q. 4 Discuss the different ways in which the theme of 
love has been treated by the poets of the Romantio Age with 
speeial reference to ShelUy's "One word is too often 
profaned,*' Byron's ''She walks in beauty like the night" and 
Wordsworth's "She was a phantom of delight." 

[ 0. U, B. A. Hons., 1966 ] 

Ana. The chief characteristic of romanticism being freedom 
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given to the imagination in the parsnit of beauty and idealism, one 
of the themea in which the romantio poets gave themselves the 
widest'range was the most common primal passion of the human 
heart, via., love. Poets of the Uomantio Revival burst into a rich 
chorus of song that had its inspiration in t'le attractions of feminine 
charm in all its different aspects, physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. They did not disdain to sing what they felt in their 
hearts about the attractions of the op[)Osite sex. They elevated the 
passion of love to a lofty and sacred sentiment, ruling the hearts of 
men and women, ennobling them, elevating them to the highest 
heaven. In their pursuit of love they believed in the romantic creed 
enunciated by Keats I "Let ever fancy roam. Pleasure never is at 
home.” They took their lesson of love as much from nature as 
from the instinct of the hu nan heart.—"No sister dower should be 
forgiven. If is disdained its brother”—is the romantic philosophy 
of love formulated by Shelley. 

The great romantic poets of the age dealt with love, each 
according to his nature, genius and instinctive attitude to woman* 
hood. Keats indulged in sensuous luxury of the senses, heiglitened 
by imagination, Byron'gave free scope to bis overpowering ^'assion 
and carnal appetite, Scott recreated the earnest longing and self- 
surrender of simple womanhood, and Shelley refined the passion, 
after his manner, into an idealised devotion of the heart, Words¬ 
worth treated love as a key to the understanding of the working 
of the moral and spiritual nature of the woman enthroned in the 
sphere of household duties. 

With Wordsworth, who has been rightly charged with the lack 
of the romantio passion of love, except for the germinating feeling 
about his Lucy, the sentiment of love is subordinated to an apprecia¬ 
tion of moral and spiritual beauty in womanhood. Pure romanticism 
in love was out of the way in his attitude to women. His belief was 
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that "the gods approve the depth not the tamalt, of the soul.*' The 
girl who first burst upon his sight as a jihantom delight fed well his 
budding ramauticism ; but he could love her all the more truly and 
deejjly when he saw her in her free ‘household movement'*’—“a 
creature not boo bright or good for human nature’s daily food.” He 
was satisfied to see her as aperient woman, ‘‘nobly planned to warn, 
to comfort, and command” her husband. Byron's love poetry is 
usually surcharged with exuberance of passion for the i)hysical 
charms of women and bis carnal appetite, but in some of his love 
jioeras like the noble Elrgy on Thyrza or in the nobler restraint in 
She walks in beauty like the nighty Byron worshii s the moral and 
intellectual beauty more than the mere physical charms. In *Sh6 
walks in beauty*,the physical and external charms of the lovely Mrs. 
Horton, in her black mourning dress with spanglesi her dark hair 
and eyes, her bright features were not all in all to him ; through 
these he catches a glimpse of her mind—“a mind at peace with all 
below, a heart whose love is innocent." Shelley’s love poem **One 
word is too often profaned** in an exposition of the most elevated 
conception of love idealised. His love, as brought out in the {loem, 
is “devotedness unrequiring"i—it is a pure devotion of the heart, a 
worship of an objeut of Icve too high for him to dream of for 
real attainment. It is the very high-water mark in the romantic 

conce ption of love—‘‘the desire of the moth for the star.a 

devotion, to some thing afar." 


Notes, Explanations, etc. 

« 

St. 1. Substance. True love is a lofty and pure devetion of 
the heart. Since the word ‘love’ is very often used in oonnection 
with vulgar, sensual passion. Shelley will not give his devotion to 
Mrs, Williams the name of ‘love*. He does not hope to attain her 
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love in return } be believes that tbe lady's heart is noble enough to 
recognise and accept bis devotion and pity him. That vrill be 
enough requital for him. , 

One tt ord—the one word is 'love'. Profaned —^treated with 

disregard ; that is, used frivolously. One word . often profaned — 

‘love’ is a vord which ought to be used inconneiion with the sacred 
feeling of devotion from the heait ; but it is ^ery often Used by so- 
called lovers in connexion with their vulgar, sensuous passion. Such 
'love' is not love but only a low carnal desire. For me to profane 
it —that I Jo not wish to mention the word ‘love* to denote my love 
and degrade my sacred feeling to tbe low level of a mere appetite. 
One feeling —that is, worsljip ; true love of a man for a woman. 
Falsely — unjustly. Disdain'd —bated and rejected by the 
woman to whom it is offered. For thee to disdain it —Shelley means 
to say that the lady (Mrs. Jane Williams) whom he loves so truly has 
so much good sense that she cannot hate and reject his love—she 
cannot but appreciate and see its worth. One hope —tne hope of 
attaining that lady's love. Prudence —worldly wisdom To smother — 
to suppress and hide. See next Expl. Ptfi/—sympathy, 
commiseration. Pity from i/ice—Shelley knows that though the 
noble good sense of the iady certainly makes her understand tbe 
worship of his heart, she is too high for him to resi^ond to bis 
devotion. She can only feel pity fur bis flight. Than tlmt —than 
love. Shelley avoids mentioning the word ‘love’ because tbe word, 
as he says in the opening lines, is very often used for vulgar passion 
of man for woman. From another —from some other woman of 
less lofty sentiment than Mrs. Williams. 

Expl. One hope is too like.from another ( LI. 5-8 ) 

The dev< tion of Shelley’s heart to Mrs. Williams is so lofty and 
refined that he must not call it ‘love’ because that word is very 
often used to express mere sensual appetite of man for woman. Ha 
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knows thafi the lady has good sense enough to appreoiate the sincere 
de^ otion of the poet's heart to her. At the same time he knows 
and feels that he cannot hope to have a resiione from the ladyi 
however much he would like to entertain that hoi)e. As it is, his 
hope for any resronse from her is as good as despair. Had there been 
any ]possibility of the fulfilment of his hope, it would have been wise 
for him, from the worldly point of view, to conceal h’s devotion 
from others for fear of social scandal. But having no such hope, 
the poet thinks that there is no harm to anybody if he oi)enly 
expresses his worship of his heart for the lady. Being unable to 
make any response, the lady will certainly feel pity for him j he 
thinks 80 highly of the lady that he gives a much higher value to 
her pity than to any other woman's love. Her sympathy brings 
him more comfort than even the love of any other woman. 

St. 2, Substance. The feeling of the poet is one of worship 
and devotion. The lady cannot iX)38ibIy reject it I she remains 
for ever beyond his reach—an ideal object of unfulfilled desire and 
eternal pursuit. 

What men call Zovs—the passion which ordinarily goes by the 

name of ‘love*. But wilt . not —that is, the poet is sure that the 

lady will accept. The worship,,.above —sincere devotion of the heart 
which is as good as worship of the human soul offi red to Gbd. 

Heavens —Gk)d ,* the Deity. Desire of the moth. . star —Shelley 

has stated before that his hope of getting any response from 
the lady is as good as despair. It is im[)Ossinle that he should get 
any resjxjse from her. Now, he illustrates the impossibility by a 
simile. The moth is attracted by light and rashes upon it. But 
it it desires to throw itself upon a glittering star, its deure will be 
vain. The moth can never cross the distance between it and the 

star. Of the night . the morrow —that is, the desire of the night 

to overtake and converge with the morning. Shelley here makes an 
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exellent use of the olassioal idea that Night is eteroally chasing Day 
and D.iy is eternally chasing Night ; they, however, can never meet 
each other. As Night pursuss Day ( Morn ) and is about to reach 
him. Night loses herself and is to be seen nowhere near about Day 
(Morn). The chase remains a poetic symbol of eternal pursuit 
urged by intense desire but with no hope of fulfilment. 

The devotion to something after (1. 19 ). Shelley in keeping 
with his high idealistic attitude to love describes it not as passion 
but as devotion to a ba'o^ed whom he intellectually regards and 
understands to be unattaintable. Pursuit rather than attainment— 
the ho|)e leading to no fulfilment is his inalienable comfort. 

Browning’s robust oi timism and his realistic attitude oven in 
idealism puts his pursuit of love as a determined effort—falling in 
the pursuit and rising and pursuing again : / 

LIFE IN A LOVE 
Exoiipe me ? 

Never— 

Beloved t 

While I am I, and you are you, 

So long as the world contains us both. 

Me the loviog and you the loath, 

While one eludes, the other must pursue...... 

And baffled, get up and begin again...... 

So the chase takes up one’s life, that*8 all. 

No sooner the old hope gr es to ground 

Than a new one, straight to the self'same mark. 

I shape me— 

Ever 

Removed. 

Expl. I ean give not...night for the morrow. (LI. 9-16) 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1966, 1971 & Burd. Univ. 1962] 

Shelley*s love for Mrs. Williams is of a highly refined, psychic 
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feeling ; as such it cannot he called 'love* in the ordinary sense of 
the term associate 1 with passion and the urge real senses. His is a 
worship of a devoted heart, pure and sacred, with no touch of appe- 
tite.' Such an offering'is so sacred that even the Deity would not 
reject it. The lady is his heaven and he is her deyo^ed worshi))per. 
He does not hope to attain her as a worabipiier of God never hopes 
to attain heaven on earth. Varying the mebapbor, Shelley brings 
home to us his eternal, unfulfilled longing, which always urges him 
to the pursuit of the unattainable. Just as a moth, whose nature 
is to rush after light, can never reach a star, however much it may 
be attracted by it, just as night which is always in the chase of 
morn can never meet and merge into it, so also Shelley 
knowing that the lady is unattainable and never even hoping to 
attain her love, is yet in the i>leasurable pursuit, seeking satisfac¬ 
tion in her pity and sympathy for the sincere worship of his heart. 
Shelley's love for Mrs. Williams is not of the idealistic Platonic 
kind ; "there is a new note in it, the beginning of the unmistakable 
directness of passion." (Stopford Brooke). 


195. TEE FLIGET OF LOVE 
( Shelley ) 

Special Introduction 

Q. 1. Write a short note on the compcsition etc. of the 
poem. 

A ns. The poem was composed in 1822, the year in which 
Shelley died. It was first published in Posthumovus Poems ol 
Shelley (1824), with the simple title of "Lines". This musical 
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Mirge* lameots the transitory nature of love in the human heart, oi 
which, among all the poets of the Romantic Revival Shelley had 
the most intense personal experience besides sympathetic obser* 
vation in others' oases. 

Q. 2. Bring out the central idea in Shelley's **Flight ol 
Love ', and comment briefly on any personal element in the 
lyricism of the poem. 

Ans. The central subject-matter of the poem is "the sad one 
as a French writer has said, that wo have no more control over the 
duration of our passions than we have over the duration of oui 
lives". Of all the passions which 'possess' and excite the human 
heart, both of man and woman, the passion of love is the most 
fickle, the most transient, as also the most overpowering so long as 
it lasts. Love is a romantic passion, which sets the heart of the 
lover all ablaze. Alas, it is also true to say that very often aftoi 
the blaze, the ashes of sad remembrance or heart-racking sorrow 
is left behind. The sad vacancy of a heart which once loved 
but loves no more, so also the more woeful torture of that heart 
which has been made desolate by the withdrawal of love from it 
by the one who is still loved, are presented in this poem by means 
of some superb imageries. The thought has be'en treated not only by 
Shelley bub also by other ix)et 3 of the romantic school, Rassetti and 
Swinburne, for example. Perhaps it is Keats who most efTectively 
sums up the woeful plight of "many a gentle girl and boy" by his 
question in his Happy Imenbility — 

"But were there ever any 

Writhed not at passed joy ?" 

The poem The Flight of Love^ beaides its universal truth with 
rej:ard to all hearts that have loved *and lost, has its especial signi* 
ficance in the case of Shelley himself. In the matter of love, as 
indeed in all other aspects of life, Shelley was an unsatisfied idealist 
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always dreaming of the perfect love and perfect happiness. He 
began his life of romantic love quite early in life by running away 
with Harriest whom he married ; not long after, he fell in love with 
Mary, daughter of Godwin, with whom he ran away and whom he 
married after hia first wife Harriet committed suicide. But 
these external details of the 'flight of love* in bis own experience 
are of little significance in bis case. Shelley's unquiet spirit was never 
satisfied with any response he got to the various keen yearnings of his 
idealistic mind—lea'>t, with the resj^nnse he got to the yearning for 
love. Not only in his own heart but also in the imaginative world 
which he conjured up in his conception of the perfect humanity, 
he found no realisation of bis ideal of perfect love. "His universal 
essence of love, diffused throughout, contained nothing substantial 
—no will that could control and support his own". Such a poet 
could not but keenly feel for the wreck of love in the human heart 
and sing the 'dirge of the love that is dead*. 

Q. 8. Give the substance of Shelley's poem, "The Flight 
of Love**. 

Ans. Love that has for a time dwelt in two hearts and united 
them by a joyous response fro n the one to the other, very often 
disapirears like the light from an extinguished lamp, like the glorious 
rainbow from the dispersed oloud or like music from a broken 
lute (St. l). 

When love has taken its flight from the heart of one who once 
loved, that heart can no more make sweet musio of joy because 
the spirit of love is gone ; but in the heart of the adandoned beloved 
it raises mournful cries of lamentition for its feeling of desolation 
as deep as the wailing sound made by stray winds through the cracks 
of'a broken oeU or the sad sound made by sea waves over the death 
of a drowned sailor (St. 2). 

' Ik Is. very often seen that love first leaves the heart of the 
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weaker one {e.g. the heart of the abandoned woman) left to suffer 
the painful remembrances of what has b 3 eo but oan no more be. It 
is strange that love should choose the human heart which is the 
weakest thing in the creation of* nature, for its birth, its happy 
shelter and finally its death-bed. (St. 3). 

11 the abandoned heart of the weaker one in which love takes 
its last shelter, love will be exi) 03 ed to the mockery of reason and 
to the torture of grief raging in that heart. Ultimately, wi&h the 
ruin of the heart of the person, love itself will be runied. (St. i) 

Q. 4. Write a brief critical appreciation of '*Tiie Flight 
of Love" as a dirge. 

Ans. A 'dirge' is a funeral song, that is, a song of lamentation 
for the passing away of some one dear to the heart. It is supposed 
to be sung over the grave or the dead body. It is a more iiitense 
poetical lamentation than an 'elegy* which is a poem sun 4 or 
composed as a tribute of SDnow to the dead. The Flight of Love 
is a dirge or wailing over the passing away of love from the heart 
of one who once loved and its misery and desolution in the heart of 
the one who is the abandoned lover. "It would be dilhcult to find", 
comments Fowler, "either in earlier or later English poetry, a 
dirge so full of music as this, where the sound not merely helps the 
sense, but seems even fuller of meaniug than the actual words". 
The elfiu music of the lines secured by the wonderful use of the 
anapaestic feet with an ezra unaccented syllable and varied with 
iambics, produces an overpowering tone of lamentation. It has been 
rightly complained by some worthy critics that Shelley in the poem 
has allowed some obseourity of meaning to creep in, in his greater 
pre-occujmtion with the sound of words and phrases than their 
meaning. 

In the treatment of the 8 ub)eot«matter Shelley touches the 
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hearts of all young persons who have loved but felt that they have 
not been able to give their hearts full satisfaction by indulging in 
the glamorous enjoyments of love. 

Although Shelley does not say so in so many words, the impli> 
cation of the lamentation over the flight of love from the human 
heart has enough suggestion that by 'stronger heart* he means the 
heart of the m«ie, which very often first ceases to love, unable to 
maintain the high pitch of romance in his love for the beloved 
woman. Love, forced to abandon the stronger heart takes shelter 
in the ^weaker’ heart, that is, the heart of the abandoned woman. 
The abandoned heart of the woman now sheltering love in spite 
of the desertion of the lover is bound "to look as a burden on that 
which it once counted as a rich possession'*. Shelley's own life of 
intense idealism in love and his unquiet spirit, longing for a support 
but satisfied with none, U the key to the motive of the lamentation. 
'*By a very artistic transition the poem concludes with a highly 
figurative description of the evil plight in which sooner or later 
Love will find himself in the heart in which he has chosen to tike 
refuge'*. As is usual with Shelley, the several highly 
enchanting imageries engage our attention more than the theme 
of the poem, which these imageries are brought in to illustrate. 


Notes, Explanations, etc. 

St. 1. Substance : Love in the human heart has a 
tendency to vanish after a short spell, just as light vanishes when 
the lamp is broken, the rainbow vanishes when the clouds disperse, 
music fails when the lute is broken, and the sweet tone of a voice 
is forgotten after its utterance. 

Shattered —broken into jpieoes by some violent blow. The 
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light . dead —that; is, the lamp having fallen into bits on the 

ground the light it gave cannot bo there. Scattered —disi ersed 
by the'wind. Olory —multi-coloured beauty. Elsewhere, Shelley 
calls the rainbow ‘the million-coloured how*. Lnte —kind of stringed 
musical instrument. Are remembered not —that is, the lute itself 
does not remember that once it produced sweet music. The lute 
forgets its own happy past. When the lips..»soon forgot —N. B. Like 
the three similes that have gone before, these two lines also contain 
a simile to bring out how swiftly and completely love vanishes 
from a heart which was once the abode of love. Love vanishes 
fully and swiftly just as the sweet utterance, however dear, is soon 
forgotten by the silent lips. N. B. We have in this stanza four 
comparisons } vanishing of love is compared to (l) the disappearance 
of the light of a broken lamp, (2) the melting away of the 
colours of a rainbow, (3) the disappearance of the musical sound 
of a broken lute and (4) the silence of a dearly loved sweet 
voice. All these comparisons are brought in to emphasise the 
idea that love has wings, as Shelley says in Invocation, Swin¬ 
burne also thinks, '‘Love grows faint and fretful'*. He says 
that in the making of man", one of the elements is "Love that 
endures for a breath", of, 

*'...lov6 grows faint and fretful, 

With lips but half-regretful 
Sighs, »nd with eyes forgretful 

Weeps that no loves endure"— The Garden ofProterpine, 

Espl. When the lamp U shattered.soon forgot. 

« 

In the first stanza of his dirge (lamentation) on the flight of love 
in the human heart, Shelley conjures from his mobile imagination 
four beautiful imageries suggesting the misery of the heart of the 
once beloved when the lover's heart does not any more respond to 
love. It is the nature of love to abandon one heart while the other 
heart (usually the frail heart of the woman) rtill looks for lovhid 

17 
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communion. Failing to mke loving communion any more, the 
deserted heart of the once beloved wails within itself. The lamp 
that gives light cannot do so any more when it is broken and lies in 
the dust. The beautiful rainbow that gladdens the eyes of the 
beholder cannot do so any more when the cloud forming it ie 
scattered by the wind. The lute which being played upon by 
dexterous fingers produces sweet music cannot do so when it is 
broken ; and when the sweet voice dear to one ceases to utter, the 
charm of the voice is heard no more. So also when the heart of 
the beloved receives no loving communion of the former lover, it 
loses all pleasure and its pleasure is replaced by mourning. 

St. 2. SuuSTAKOB : As the shattered lamp gives no light 
and the broken lute makes no music, so also the heart of the 
person in whom love is not dead cannot make any joyous response 
when love is silent in the heart of the beloved. The abandoned 
heart can only wail piteouly like the wind blowing through the 
crevice of a dilapidated wall, or the waves wailing the death of a 
drowned sailor. 

Splendour —light. Survive not —cannot outlast. Lamp — 
the lamp which is shattered. Lute —the lute which is broken. 
'Music* of the first line goes with 'lute* in the second line ; and 
'splendour* of the first line goes with 'lamp* in the second line. 
The reverse order of relation makes a 'chiasmus*. Hearths echoes 
—^reactions from the heart of the person in whom bve is not 
dead. Bender —give back. No song —^no joyous response, When 
the spirit is mute —'spirit* must refer to that person's heart 
from which love has disappeared. Mute^ dumb; i.s., silent. 
N. B. The ‘heart* in 'heart's echoes’ and the ‘spirit* in ‘the spirit 
is mute* must be taken to refer not to the same person, but to two 
persons who were formerly deeply attached in love to each other *, 
but at present one of them loves no more ( Love has taken flight 
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from that heart) while the other heart yet oherishes love aa o 
<oldt In such a situation, that is, when the loved one ceases t* 
respond warmly to the lover’s amatory effusions, the latter (th< 
lover in whose heart love is not dead) cannot any more sing in joi 
hut wails in sorrow. See next Expl. Dirge —funeral song ; that is 
wailing in lamentation for the death of love in the heart of thi 
person loved. Wind —^the whistling of the wind sounding like c 
wailing. Buined cell —old broken room or dilapidated cavern 
Surges —waves. Knell —death-bell. That ring.,.knell —^whiol 
seem to sound the death-bell over the watery grave of a sailoi 
drowned in the sea. 

Expl. As music and splendour.sea-man’s knell 

(III. 9-14] 

Shelley in his poem The Flight of Love describes the transitory 
•nature of love in the human heart. It is the curse of hitman 
nature that love does not abide for ever between two persons who 
have loved each other. As music ceases with the breaking of the 
lute and light ceases with the breaking of the lamp, bo the joyous 
response that used to rise out of a lover’s heart ceases along with 
4ihe cessation of love in the heart of the beloved. The once joyous 
effusion of the heart of the person who still continues to love is 
now replaced by a sad wail, as much bitter as the shrill sad 
whistling sound made by wind when it rushes through the 
•crevices of a ruined cavern or the monotonous, depressing sound 
of the sea-waves rolling over the watery burial of a saibr as if it 
were the death-bell announcing his death to the world. 

N.B. There are difficulties with the words 'heart’s* (line 11) 
end 'spirit* (line 12) —whose heart 7 What spirit 7 The best sense 
13 got by taking the first (»,e., heart) to refer to the heart of one who 
still cherishes love but is deserted by a former lover, and the second 
spirit) to refer to the heart of the other who loves no more. 
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If *hear<i* and 'spirit* are taken to refer to the same person, then 
the meaning must be confined to a description oE the condition of 
the heart from which love has taken flight. A person wno has lost 
the feeling of love cannot have the same thrills of joy in his 
heart as formerly be used to have but can only make wail in his 
distressed heart. 

St. 3. SOBSTANCB. When two hearts have united in mutual 
love for a time, it is the stronger of the two hearts which first 
shakes off love, while love still remains in the weaker of the two 
hearts. The weaker heart is thus left alone to endure the torment 
of the memory of love which no more finds a response. It is strange 
that love should choose the weak human heart for its rise, growth 
and death. 

Hearts have once mingled —hearts of two lovers (man and woman) 
have united in mutual attachment. Well-built nest —the stronger 
and less susceptible heart. Love first leaves,..nest —Love is conceived 
in olassical myth as a mischievous, blinde-folded winged god. Here 
love is compared to a bird, which builds its nest conjointly in the 
two hearts of lovers. Then afrer a time, out of caprice, it leaves 
the 'well-built nest', i.e., the stronger uf the two hearts. In simple 
language the sense is—"the stronger of the two hearts is the first 
to shake off love." The weak one —that is, the heart which is more 
susceptible to love and still retains love. Is singled —is separated ; 
is left alone. To endrue what it once possesst —‘To endure 
to feel as a burden that which was once cherished as a 
possession* (Fowler). In other words, the weaker heart which love 
still dominates is doomed to bear the torment of the painful memory 
of a love to which the beloved does not respond any more. To get 
at this meaning we are only to recall Tennyson's beautiful lines— 
**Th» is truth ths pbet sings, 

That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is rcmMaberinf happier things" 

•—LocksUy Hall 
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See next Ezpl. Bmailest —lament. Frailty of all things^ 
tran&itoriness of all (beautiful) creations in nature. Tlie fra Jest — 
•.e., the human heart, which is the weakest of all weak things. 
The following lines of Wordsworth will throw light on what Shelley 
means to say here ; 

"Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinew. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s heart" 

—Laodamia. 

For your cradle . bier —It is the weak human heart where 

love is born, lives, and dies. Bier —death-bed ; literally, hearse, 

O Love I who wailest . things here —This line requires some 

elucidation. What does Shelley means by saying that Love laments 
the transitoriness of all things ? By ‘all things’Shelley must be taken 
to refer to the creation, especially all mankind. Love laments the 
fickleness of human attachment *, the ardent passion lasts for a short 
time. The human heart grows weary of love—‘love's sad satiely' 
seizes it and makes it irresponsive to emotions of love. Beauty 
fades, charms decay, passion cloys, so IjOvo “weeps that no loves 
•endure”, as Swinburne laments and as Keats complains, ' human 
passion...leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy'd”. {Grecian Um) 

Expl. When hearts have mingled.once possesst. 

(U. 17-20) 

It is a strange behaviour of the god of love that he leaves 
&8t one of two hearts which have united in mutual attachment 
and then suffers and dies in the other. The winged, mischievous, 
£okle god builds bis nest like a bird in the two hearts of lovers 
taken together. After a time, love flies away from the stronger of 
the two hearts, that is, from the heart of the lover who is less 
susceptible to love. The weaker heart is separated, t.e., left alone 
and love takes shelter in that weaker heart. The weaker heart 
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being more susceptible to love still retains its old love but, of 
course, finds no response from the other heart. So we may say 
that it is condemned to bear like a torment what it once enjoyed 
as a pleasurable possession. That is to say, the weaker heart 
suffers the feeling of agony in remembering that it was so happy 
once but can no more be happy. **k sorrow's crown of sorrow ia 
remembering happier things'*. 

St. 4. Substance. The weaker heart in which Love takoi 
shelter will be torn and ruined by agitations of grief and 
misery ; and along with its ultimate ruin love itself will be 
exposed to mockery and desolation. 

N.B. The idea suggested by the various metaphors or images inr 
this stanza may be put thus in simple prose : the weaker heart 
which still cherishes love after the stronger heart ceases to lovo 
will suffer the agitation of passions (racking sorrows) and rebukes 
of worldly common sense till it is ultimately broken and sinks from, 
the height of supreme bliss to depths of misery. And, of course* 
with the ruin of the heart of the lover, love itself is ended. 

Its passions —^the agitations of the aggrieved human heart in 
which love has chosen to take shelter, after its flight from the other 
heart—^the stronger heart—^which no more cares for love. Booh thee 
-—agitate love who has taken refuge in the desolate heart. As the 

storms .on high —in this simile, Love is the raven ; his refuge 

in the human heart which still gives a high place to love is the- 
raven's nest on high branches of trees which are swayed dangerously 
by storms : the ];%ssions of that human heart are the storms. Bright 
reuson—plain and clear worldly common sense. Mock expose 
the folly of love. Like the .'Heason* is the enemy of 

love j that is, worldly prudence is antagonistic to the romance of 
love. In the simile in this line, Beason is compared to the sun 
which exposes by its white light what was indistinct a moment 
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before in the morning fog of -winter. The stormy wind scatters the 
fog and the sunlight does away with the vague mystery of the fog. 
See next Bxpl. From thy tiest —from the woeful heart in which 
Love took shelter, as a bird in a nest. Bafter —rafter is the wooden 
support of a roof. 'Ikhfter in connexion with a nest is to be under¬ 
stood as referring to the small chips of wood with which some birds 
strengthen the sides of their nests,' Bot —decay and fall off. B'rom 

thy nest .ro^-i-the wooden chips which support the nest in 

which Love takes refuge will rot and decay, so that the nest itself 
will be ruined making Leve shelterless. That is to say, the heart of 
the weaker i)erson in which love still continues to stay will ulti¬ 
mately be worn out with sorrow and be broken. Biigle home — 
the nest in which Love takes shelter is here compared to the 
eagle’s nest (called aerie or aery) which is built high up on tall trees 
on mountains. Love’s nest was built in the human heart of 
the abandoned lover with the confidence that it was beyond all 
barm jubt as the eagle's nest is built high up where it defies 
storms and foul weather. Naked —exposed. Naked to laughter — 
exposed to the ridicule of the world of rational common sense. 

When leaves fall .come—that is, on the advent of winter, when 

leaves fall and cold wind begins to blow hard that is, when the 
once joyous heart of the lover is agitated by passions of grief for 
its wretchedness. 

Espl. Us passions will rock^...winds come. (LI. 25-32) 

In the last stanza of The Flight of Love Shelley in highly 
figurative language describes "the evil plight in which sooner or 
later Love will find himself in the heart in which he has chosen 
to take refuge." 

It is the nature of love to take flight first from the stronger 
of the two hearts which were united in mutual affection ; leaving 
thA atronser heart it takes shelter in the weaker heart wbiob still 
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relaiDB its affection for the beloved who betrays the lover. In that 
heart Love wUl have a woeful plight. The heart of the lover stiU 
retaining love will be afflicted by passions of grief and rocked 
with agitation, just as a raven is rocked restlessly when its nest 
built on high trees is agitated by stornoi. Again, just as the sun 
shining upon fog in a winter morning when the fog is scattered by 
strong winds seems to laugh in scorn and ridicule at the storm, 
BO also Reason which the greatest enemy of love will make the so- 
called sensible people of the maiter-faot*world ridicule the romantic 
passion of love in the abandoned heart in which Love has taken 
shelter. There is further misery in store for Love. The heart in 
which Love has taken shelter, as if it were his nest, would in the 
end go to ruins in course of time because of its afflictions ; so Love 
losing the shelter will be ‘‘thrown from its eminence" and exposed 
to laughter just as an eagle buildieg its nest on high may find its 
neat ruined by cold winter storms, however lofty it may 
be. In a word, with the ruin of the human heart which is made 
its shelter by love, the human heart is exposed to ridicule and 
affliction and there is an end of love too. 


227. STANZAS WBITTEN IN DEJECTION 
NEAB NAPLES 

{Shelley ) 

Special Introduction 

Q. 1. What do you know about the composition of tho 
poam f 

Ans. In March 1818, Shelley left England for the second time 
for Italy. He visited Byron in Venice and Stayed with him for 
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80me days* In December of the same year (1818) he went to 
Naples in a boat passing the bay of Baiae. There “the effect of the 
scenery was inexpressively delightful.*' He wrote the Lines written 
in Dejection near Naples^ as his reaction to the exquisitely charming 
scenery, 

Q. 2. Account for the 'dejection* in which Shelley wrote 
the "Stanzas.near Naples." 

Ans. Principal Shairp gives the following note on Shelley's 
dejection on the occasion. "When, however, Naples was reached, 
a deep melancholy settled upon him. All that he wrote through 
the remaining weeks of the year was tinged with gloom or poignant 
sadness. His apprehension of approaching death, his disturbed 
nervous condition—his disappointments, hopes, and fears and his 
recent sorrow were probably mainly accountable for this. But there 
seems to have been another cause. Meduwin narrates a strange 
story of a beautiful woman who had long passionately loved the 
fragile poet and often crossed his path even after she had learnt from 
Shelley's own lips that his own heart was bound up in Mary 
{SheUey’s second wife), and that he could love none other. This fair 
woman died in Naples shortly after the man whom she so loved 
reached that southern city. The incident preyed upon Shelley’s 
mind, always painfully susceptible to emotional influences. In his 
profound despondency he composed among other mournful lyrics 
these exquisite Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples.'* 

Q. 8. Give the eubstance of "Stanzas written in Dejection 
near Naples." 

Ans. The poem opens with a description of the beauty and 
•calm of the noon-day scene surrounding the Bay of Naples at 
which Shelley looks as he is seated on the seS'Side. The sun 
shines warmly on the visible landscape and sea-scape from the clear 
blue sky, while the waves are gently dancing in the sea. Isles in 
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the distiaDce look bathed ia blue, ^hile on the shore behind glitter 
the white beauty of snowy mono tains, made more beautiful in the 
puprle noonday sunlight. The sea-breeze gently blowing on the shore 
carries fragance of flower buds on the trees. There is an atmosphere 
of sweet harmony created by the combination of the chirping of 
birds, the gentle splash of waves and murmur of the sea-waves; and 
the calm beauty is intensified by the hushed murmur of the city 
in which activity is almost at a stand-still in the noon-day» 
(St. 1). 

In the noon-day quiet, the surface of the sea is so calm that it 
looks like a sheet of transparent glass, as it is unruffled by the busy 
traffic of boats. So calm and translucent it is that the coloured 
sea-weeds at the bottom are visible from the shore y while the eye 
is entertained by the foam flakes breaking upon the shore like 
showers of meteorsi the ear is regaled with the gentle sound of the 
rhythmic rise and fall of the waves (St. 2). 

In the midst of this calm beauty of nature, made sweeter by 
gentle sounds, Shelley feels very desolate. He has nobody with 
him to share these delights. He considers himself a very miserable 
creature, having neither health nor hope, neither peace in mind 
nor external comforts. He lacks the sense of content in 
meditation. He has no fame, power, love or leisure to enjoy 
(St. 3.) 

Now he feels that despair itself is bearable because his mind 
is soothed by the peace and quiet of the surrounding scenery. He 
has resighed himself to a life of despair ; and despair itself does 
not now sit heavy on his mind. He is inclined to lie down on the 
shore and pass away in tears, feeling no pain, but lulled, as it 
were, by the ceaseless moaning of the sea-waves. 

Q. 4. Write a critical appreciation of Shelley's *'Stanzaa 
written in Dejection near Naples'*. 

Ans. In estimating the worth of the poem as a lyric and its 
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apjieal to the tiniyersal heart of man, we are to approach it from two 
stand points which, however, are intimately related. That 
which strikes us as we read the poem, especially the first two 
stanza, is the description of a landscape combined with a sea-scape 
round the Bay of Naples. The description is characteristic of Shelley 
when he approaches the calm external features and beauties of 
nature. Leaving aside Shelley’s attitude to nature as a force or 
spirit or‘veil'of the*unknown, we are here simply concerned with his- 
interest in nature as the 'mighty world of eye and ear* untouched by 
any moral or spiritual reflection. When in contact with external 
nature, Shelley delighted in what is indefinite, constantly changeful, 
and scintillating light and beauty. The whole scene described in 
the first two stanzas, "as in some of Turner’s paintings, appears 
bathed in iridiscent light." In this connection we are to note 
another characteristic : in moments of joy or despair or calm 
reflection in the midst of the variegated, inconstant features of 
nature, Shelley often, as in the present poem, looks upon nature aa 
a suitable background or reflex of his own mind. The calm, tranquil 
beauty of the scene described here—so sweet and cheerful— is yet 
felt to have a sympathetic response to his woe-begone heart of 
despair. The gentle harmony of the many sounds—'like many a 
voice of one delight' falls on his agonised heart gently soothing it- 
The picturesque scene of the sea bottom 'with green and purple sea¬ 
weeds strewn', the waves breaking 'like light dissolved in star- 
showers' are great attractions to Shelley, as display of inconstant 
beauty. 

The poem is a wail; it is one of the many lyrics in which Shelley 
cries like an abandoned outcast, complaining of his life of misery. 
These lines are “perhaps the moat touching of all his wails : the^ 
words are so sweet that they seem, by their very sweetness, to ligh¬ 
ten the load of heart-lonliness." This lyric cry of desolation, partly 
real but mostly imaginary, is so sincere, so heart-felt, that the* 
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lyricism of the individual heart passes into universal aooeptanoe in 
the world of emotional experience. In consequence of this poem 

and many others like it, Shelley *'stands out.as the spokesman 

-and ideal of all the unrest and unhealth of sensitive young men 
•for many a year after.*’ 

Q. 5. Deccribe the mood of the poet in "Stanzas written 
in Dejection near Naples.” How does he express it through 
ipoetic imagery ? [G. IT. B. A. Hons., 1964] 

Or 

Discuss "Stanzas written in Dejection near Nepales" and 
«bow what light it throws upon the poetic mood of the writer. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons, 1962] 

Or 

Show how Shelley’s "Stanzas written in Dejection near 
Maples" express the wistful melancholy of a lonely soul. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1966] 

Ans. The mood that inspires the stanzas is one of deep 
melancholy reaching the blankness of despair. The habitual 
melancholy of the sensitive soul in the delicate frame of the poet 
-seems in this pai-ticular lyric to permeate the very spirit that 
breathes through it. The calm beauty of the noon-day over the 
sea and land of the Bay of Naples charms his uneasy soul. The 
surrounding scenery shows an external beauty of nature presenting 
8 gentle aspect and mild tranquillity to which the poet would fain 
respond. Nature in Shelley's view cannot be tainted by the misery 
of man. The chirping of the birds, the gentle rh 3 rthmioal sound of 
the splashing waves, the soft murmur of the soothing sea-breeze 
and the hushed hum of the noon^day Naples at some distance 
combine to create an atmosphere of peace w^hich goes home into the 
lonely soul of the melancholy poet. 
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The poet, however, is hardly in a mood to profit by the charm of 
the surrounding scene \ the calm and scintillating sparkle of the sea. 
waves breaking on the shore, the noon-day glow, the fragrance of 
unopened buds, charming through they be, only serve to make 
him regret that be cannot enjoy their full sweetness as he has no 
one sympathetic enough to share his emotion. He feels a contrast 
between the tranquil scene and the restless despair that deadens 
bis heart. 

The calm and gentle beauty of external nature is only intensified 
by contrast with his sense of misery. He is a lonely voyager in the 
dark sea of life; for, pain, as he says in another lyric, sits at thehelm 
of the boat of his life. Here he laments in simple, direct language that 
he is a miserable creature having neither hope nor health, nor peace 
within nor calm around. Always rich in creative imagination, he 
compares his life to a cup of bitter drink. Fortune has held 
that bttter cup up to his lips and he has drunk his fill. He bas^ 
neither fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. Others live smiling 
and call life pleasure but the cup of life has been dealt to him in 
another measure. 

Whatever may be the justification for the poet in taking such a 
melancholy view of his life, the mood that seizes him in expressing 
his dark sentiments is so sincere being wrung from the depth of bis 
heart that the lyrical cry goes hdme into every heart that feels 
sorrows and despairs as part and parcel of human life on earth. The 
poet is so disiiaired that he has resigned himself to his fate. The 
mood of uttsr despair is, under the influence of the calm beauty of 
nature, soothed and softened into a weakness of exhaution. He 
images himself as a forlorn child who weeps himself to sleep and 
forgetfulnesa He wishes for a soft soothing death which will remove^ 
him—^make him 'oease without a pain*^ and sink slowly into th» 
zanseless silenoe death. 
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NOTES, EXPLANATIONS, COMMENTS, ETC. 

St 1. Substance. The scene surrcninding the Bay of Naples 
is calm and beautiful in the noon-day glow. The bluish isles in the 
sea, the distant radiant white glow of the snow-capped Appenines, 
the gentle, soothing sea-breeze carrying the fragrance of unojiened 
buds in the woods nearby, the murmur of the waves and chirping of 
birds combine into a delightful harmony. The hushed hum of the 
city in the noon-day inactivity is quite in keeping with the soothing 
spirit of the scene. 

The wavBs —the waves of the Bay of Naples. The Meditermean 
near Naples ia in summer calm and blue with almost transparent 
water. Blue isles —small isles off the Bay bathed in sunlight in 
the noon-day atmosphere really look bluish. Snowy mountains — 
the Appenine mountains at a distance with snows on their heights. 
Wear —are, as it were, dressed in. Purple noon's —in the clear 
atmosphere of Italian coast, the dazzle of the sunlight is softened by 
a bluish tinge. ‘Purple* is a colour in which there ia a mixture of 
red, white and blue. Transparent might —intense glow through 
which things at a distance are seen more distinctly as if they were 

reflected in a bright crystal mirror. Blue isles and . transparent 

^igJU —the bluish isles in the sea in front and the snow-capped 
peaks of the Appenines behind are bathed in a reddish blue glow 
of the sunlight in the clear atmosphere. Breath —breeze. Moist — 
wet. Breath of the moist earth —^the gentle sea-breeze blowing on 
the shore with particles of spray Light —gentle. Unexpanded — 
unopened ; not yet in full bloom. Buds —^flower buds of trees in 
the woods on the shore. Many a voice —harmony composed of 
many gentle, soft sounds. One delight^^mtorm harmony. Oceanr 
floods —waves of the sea gently rising and falling, making a rhyth¬ 
mical sound. The oity's voice-^Ahe city's busy hum diminishing at 
noon-day. The town of Naples lying close behind is at noontime 
jhuahed almost into silence because at noon the traffic and fausineig 
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are Buspended and people return to their mid-day rest which is 
called Siesta in Italian. Is soft like solitudes —as undisturbing 

as if it were ‘a noiseless noise.* Like many a voice . like Solitu- 

de*s —in the noon day, the soft chirping of birds, the gentle plashing 
sound of waves, the hushed whisper of the wet sea-breeze etc. 
combine together into a delightful harmony $ and to this is added 
the soft, suppressed murmur of the city of Naples, its busy acti¬ 
vity at noon-day being suspended. This hushed murmur is an 
agreeable element like the voice of silence which speaks to the soul 
by its noiselessness. 

St. 2. SUBSTANCE. The sea is so calm with its blue translu¬ 
cent water that the sea-weeds of various colours at the bottom can 
be seen from the shore f the waves breaking gently on the shore 
raise a shower of spray which sparkles in the sunlight like a mass of 
meteors. The surface of the sea glitters in the quivering sunlight 
and makes a gentle rhythmic sound by its rise and fall. In such a 
charming scene of quiet beauty# the poet regrets that he has with 
him no one to share with him the delight of the scene. 

Deep*s —sea's. Untrampled yfoor—this expression has been 
taken by some to refer to the surface of the sea which is not dis¬ 
turbed by traffic of boats. But*in reading Shelley, such an expres¬ 
sion must be taken in the highly poetic but also realistic Shelleyan 
way. Shelley refers to the bottom (floor) of the sea near the coast; 
•and of course, there the bottom is never trodden by the feet of men. 
The blue calm water in the Bay is so translucent that the very 
bottom of the sea can be seen. We have only to remember what 
Shelley says in Ode to the West Wind about Baiae's Bay. Lying by a 
pumice isle in the Bay, the blue Mediterranean 

*'Saw in sleep old psUoes and towers... 

All overgrown with asura moss and flowers.” 

In a letter to his friend Thomas Love Peacock Shelley wrote 
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about the soene described in this poem "There was not a cloud in 
the sky, not a wave upon the sea, which wsbs so translucent that 
you could see the hollow caverns clothed with the glaucous (greyish 
blue) moss, and the leaves and branches of those delicate weeds 
that pave the unequal bottom of the water." 

Purple —bluish red. Strown —covered. I see the waves . 

shore —Shelley refers to the foam flakes or particles of spray. 

N. B. Those who take ‘Deep's untrampled floor* to refer to the 
almost*calm (only gently swaying ) surface of the ocean, interpret 
"green and purple sea-weeds strown” to mean that the sea-weeds 
of various colours torn from the bottom are floating profusely on 
the surface. 

Waves upon the shore —^spray or flakes of water as the waves 
plash against the shore. Dissolved —scattered. In star-showers — 
in showers of bright particles, as if a mass of motors were shooting; 
light. I sit upon...^alone —N. B. This line is the key to the mood 
in which whole poem is written. Shelley feels in his soul a 
solitary, miserable existence. His universe is a lonely one always 
thirsting after perfect sympathy and understanding, he finds no 
centre of repose. Hence his dejection. Lightning —light *> 
‘lightning* is a favourite word with Shelley very often used for 
flashing or scintillating light. A tone —a rhythmic gentle sound 

Motion —rise and fall. Did any heart . emotion —had I anyone 

beside me who could lovingly enjoy along with me the pleasure 
Ifeel. 

St. S. Sctbstanob : In utter dejection Shelley turns upon* 
himself and regrets that he lacks hope and health, mental peace, 
material comforts, and also the content which arises from 
meditation. Blessings of life, like fame, love, leisure have been 
denied to him making his life wretched. 

N, B^ Thh stanaa and the next (St. S+4) depict the mood 
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in which the jioem was written. In these two stanzas Shelley 
laments his wretchedness in a mood of despair. Despair does not 

f 

agitate him any longer but reconciles him to his woeful fate. 

Hope —prospect of recovering from wretchedness. Health — 
Shelley was physionlly delicate and fragile. He might say as Keats 
said of himself, he was "one whom the strong sons of men despise,’* 
Peace within —mental peace. Jround —in material circumstances. 
Content —inner satisfaction. Surpassing wealth —which is more 
valuable (enjoyabh-) than i) 08 ses 9 ion of material wealth. The sage — 
The reference is to the wise s^oic philosopher who enjoys sjnritual 
liberation by rising above pissions and appetites. The general 
reference may be to any stoic philosopher to whom the sumnum 
(highest good) of life consisted in indifference to the evils of 
life with an undisturbed soul. But here we have the deficite article 
the before ‘sage* indicating that Shelley has some particular sage 
in mind. Perhaps, Shelley is thinking of Chrysiijpus the stoic who 
sxK)ke of a sage being superior to an earthly king because the sage 
enjoys perfect spiritual freedom. 

Inner glory crowned —blest with pure joy in the soul, as opjx^sed 
to the "external glory'* of a king ; com])are— 

mind to me a kingdom ia 
Such perfect joy therein I find* 

That it excels all other bliss 

That world affords or grows by kind**.—JSdward Dyer 

Walked —a poetical expression for ‘his life*. Fame —good name. 
Leisure —ease. 

A NOTE ON SHELLEY'S HABITUAL MELANCHOLY : Shelley's 
habitual complaint about the evils of life that press him down has* 
of course, some real groinds j but the fuudamental cause of this 
bitter mood of melancholy culminating in despair in the latter years 
of his life lies in his constitutional and temperamental make>upu 

18 
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Melancholy or dejection is very natural in the case of a sensitivOr 
high-striving creature like him who is more at home in the world 
of dreams and ideals of perfection than in this matter-of-fact world 
of ours. Instead of winning fame by his poetry, Shelhy was 
branded by Southey, the ;[K}et laureate of his time, as a poet of the 
‘Satanic School of i)oetry’ along with Byron. His heart’s desire 
was to exercise influence on his contemi)oraries to make them rise 
above superstitions, ignorance, soul-killing conventions and purify 
the society. This ideal was too great to be realised in practice. 
In his college life he had written an essay, On the Necessity of 
Atheisnif for which he was expelled from his college ; and for his 
sense of social and moral justice to a poor man’s daughter, Harriet 
Westbrooke, whom he narried, he was deprived of the rich 
inheritance of the family property by his grandfather ; so on and so 
forth. He was not given the guardianship o! his children by 
Harriet by the Lord Chancellor. See Answer to Q. 4 in the General 
Introduetion. 

Cup —cup of life. Life is compared to a cup from which one is 
to drink sweet or biter drink, In another measure —that is, filled 
with pain and not with pleasure. 

Expl. Alas { X have nor.glory crowned. (LI. 19-23) 

Bitting on the shore by the Bay of Naples, Shelley is charmed 
by the calm, sunlit beauty of the midday scene around him. Nature 
is in her mildest and most brilliant aspect. The gentle sounds of 
the voice of birds, the plashing of sea-waves, which break upon the 
shore like a shower of meteors, regale both the eye and the ear. 
But Shelley, though he enters fully into the soothing beauty of the 
scene, cannot fully enjoy its spirit because of bis sense of lonelinesa 
and bis depressed melancholy mood. It is by itself sweet indeed, but 
he has nobody by him to share with him the sweetness of the 
scene. He feels isolated from the world of joy and love. 
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In a bitter mood of dejection, Shelley complains that repeated 
shocks of wrongs and injustioe have made him despaired of any 
future quiet; he regrets that be is a fragile creature of poor physical 
health, He has neither mental peace nor the material comforts of 
life. Nor can he, retiring within himself, concentrate so much in 
his inner soul by contemplation as to find perfect joy, Indepen* 
dently of outward circumstances, as the stoic sages used to do, 

St. 4, Substance. Now the influence of the quiet beauty 
of the surrounding scene has soothed his soul so much that he is 
seized with a sense of resignation. He is now in a passive mood 
which makes him desire to pass away in tears like a child falling 
asleep through exhaustion of weeping, He would slowly sink 
into an easeful death, hearing the monotonous rhythm of 
the sea. 

Now —^that is, under the influence of the quiet, soothing charm 

of the scene. Despair . mild —agitation of despair loses its edge, 

leaving the mind passive. That is, now, by the influence of the 
scene, he feels resigned to his lot of misery. I could lie dotcn— 
am in a mood so passive that I might lie down on this sandy shore. 
Like a tired child-^he is tired of the game of life, as an abandoned 
child weeps, feels tired and falls asleep, Weep away —end in tears. 
Yet must bear —and am yet to suffer for the rest of my life. Steal 
on me —overpower me, end my existence imperoetibly. Death likA 

sleep . me —he wishes for a peaceful, painless death, by slowly 

sinking into insensibility. In his Ode to a Nightingale Keats s{)eaks 
of such easeful death : He invites 'easeful Death* 'to take Into the 
air my quiet breath." He says, 

**Now more than ever seems it rich to die 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain" 

Shelley has the same thought in almost-tbe same language in<—> 
*'Ahf that sueh our death may be t 
Died ia tleep and felt no pain",—To a Lady^ with a gwdar 
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My check grow cold —that is, SheUey wishes to sink slowly into 
insensibility but with consoiousness enough to feel that his cheeks 

are growing cold. Hear the sea . lash monotony —^till the moment 

of death he will remain just conscious enough to be able to bear the 
monotonous sound of the sea-waves, gradually diminishing into 
nothingness. 

N. B. This passage about hearing the sound of the sea-waves 
which close over his head is taken as Shelley's anticipation of his 
death by drowning. Shelley was actually drowned in the sea 
while coming from Leghorn to Lerici. See Kotos on St. 4. of 
To the Night. 

ExpL Yet now despair.last monotony (LI. 28-36) 

Shelley complains of the miseries of his life and laments that he 
has none of the various blessings of life which enter into the compo¬ 
sition of other men’s fortune. A life of suffering makes him des})air 
of any peace and joy. Yet the calm beauty of the scene around the 
Bay of Naples soothes his sorrows so much that even despair itself 
loses its edge. 

The agitation of the poet’s mind has been soothed for the time 
being by the influence of the quiet scene of beauty, making him 
resigned to his fate. In a mood of calm passiveness, he is in that 
state of mind which makes a distressed weeping child lie down and 
fall adeep. Shelley is tired of the game of life and wishes to lie 
down on the sea shore and weep till tired of weeping he passes into 
death ; the soft slow sinking of his senses will leave him perception 
just enough to feel the warmth of the noon-day air bbwing on bis 
cold cheeks and also to bear the dull rhythm of the waves making 
music to bis brains till all is drowned in the oblivion of 
death. 





TO A SKTLABK 

( Shelley ) 

Special Introduction 

A. Palqrave*S title. Shelley gave the poem the title “T< 
the Skylark". Palgrave, perhaps to distinguish the title from tha 
oi Wordsworth’s ix)em on another of the same species which is “Ti 
the Skylark", made Shelley’s poem bear the title “To a Skylark" 
See INTEO. to Wordsworth’s poem. 

B, Occasion and composition. The following aocoun 
left by Mrs. Shelley is our authority to fix the ocoasion o 
the inspiration and composition of the poem : 

“In the spring of 1820, we 8i)ent a week or two near Tjeghor] 
borrowing the house of some friends who were absent on a journe 
to England. It was on a beautiful summer evening, whil 
wandering among the lanes where myrtle hedges wore the bower 
of fireflies, that we heard the carolling of the skylark, wbio! 
inspired one of the idost beautiful of his poems." 

The song of the skylark heard there by the i)oeb inspire 
him “to win ecstatic heights in thought and rhyme,” as Hard; 
beautifully characterises this great lyric. 

Shelley wrote the poem in the course of the week and i 
was published towards the close of 1820. 

0. Analysis op the progress op thoughts in Shelley'i 
“To A Skylark". 

St. 1-5. (The Skylark rises higher and higher in the goldet 
light of dawn till it is lost to sight in the sun's dazzling light). 

Before it rises very high, it looks like a doud of fire rising U] 
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from the neet on the ground. It soars through the blue sky, 
singing and soaring at the same time. It floats and runs in the 
golden light of the uurisen sun whose red beams shoot obliquely 
up high in the upper air. Gradually the red light of the sun turns 
into bright white ; the bird is lost in the dazzle of this white 
light and thus it becomes a sightless song. We no more see it 
but feel that it is in a j)artioular quarter of the sky by virtue of 
its song which comes down. The bird rises so high in the sky 
that it seems to sing from near heaven, and so it seems hardly a 
bird but only a joyous spirit of song. 

Sts. 6*12. (The bird disappears from view, but its exquisite 
song fills the air and earth). 

The bird cannot be seen but is heard all the time j all that 
tells of its existence in the unseen region of the sky is a sightless 
song. All the earth and air are loud with its voice just as the 
earth is flooded with the moonlight when the full moon shines 
from behind a patch of cloud. 

The song is sweeter to the ear than the million*coloured rainbow 
is to the eyes. The bird remains. unseen but its song enraptures 
all hearers—hence the bird is like a poet who hidden in the light 
of his song sings his great message to mankind. It is like a high¬ 
born maiden singing unseen her love-song in the secrecy of her 
chamber j it is like a glow-worm hidden among leaves in a dell 
of dew and scattering light; it is like a fragrant rose covered 
under its green leaves and scattering overpowering smell all around. 
Indeed its song surpasses every thing that is charming fresh 
and beautiful. 

Sts* 13-14. (Compared to the skylark's song the best lyric 
poetry of man is but a failure). 

The skylark's heart must be (uU of sweetest thoughts to enable 
it to sins so rantnronslv. Not even the mnnt invmio nnn0n of 
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man in praise of love, not even drinking songs, o*n ever approach 
the bird's song ; nob even the most joyous choric songs of men 
to celebrate marriage occasions or great triumphs can rival it. 

Sts. 15 19. (The skylark sings out of a heart which is full of 
joy and love ; man cannot sing so well because he is born to suffer.) 

The poet imaginatively guesses the source of the bird's perfect 
delight which alone can make it sing so beautifully and untiringly. 
Perhaps the bird is inspired by some superb sights of nature or 
by perfect love of its own kind. It knows no satiety in that love *, it 
has certainly risen above the mystery of suffering and death, the 
fear for which mars all human joys. Human nature is evil; its 
joys are mixed with sorrows and dissatisfaction with the present. 
Even if human nature could free itself from the curses of hate, 
fear, sorrow, etc. then too it would nob come up to the joy of the 
skylark. 

Sts. 20-21. The poet prays to the bird to lend him a portion 
of its gladness. Eostsay of joy will then excite him with poetic 
frenzy into such divine rapture of inspiration that the world will 
listen to him. 


Q. 1. Give the substance of Shelley's lyric “To a 
Skylark”. 

The skylark is not a bird of flesh and blood and feathers; 
it is a joyful spirit of song which pours forth from heaven 
a shower of spontaneous melody ; it soars higher and higher 
as it sings. Just before sunrise it begins its course of flight 
like an unbodied joy. Like a cloud of fire, rising higher still it 
loses itself in the white daisale of the sunlight and becomes a 
‘sightless song*—a voice without a body. (Sta. 1-4). 

Its notes are as keen to the ear as the beams of the fading moon 
are keen to ‘the eyes. Its song fills the earth and air as tb* 
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Hood of light which the moon pours forth from behind a single 
eloud in an otherwise cloudless sky. (Sts. 5-6] 

(Man cannot know the exact nature of this mysterious singer). 
To bring out its nature and the charm of its song, several compari¬ 
sons are suggested : (l) The charm of the notes of the bird ie 

compared to the beauty of the bright many-coloured |)articles of rain 
falling from rainbow clouds. (2) The bird hidden in the intense 
light of the sun is compared to a poet hidden in the light of thought, 
and the bird's song is compared to the spontaneous outpouring oi 
poetry by the ixjet. (3) Next, the skylark is comimred to a high¬ 
born maiden in her lofty castle apartment soothing her love-laden 
soul at dead of night with music that flow's into the atmosphere all 
around. (4) It is like a glow-worm scattering its thin bluish light 
while it itself remains unseen in the midst of flowers and grass. (5) 
The skylark is compared to a rose which is blown full by warm 
winds and scatters its perfume all around making the winds them¬ 
selves heavy with scent. (6) In a word; the song of the bird sur¬ 
passes everything in nature known for its joyousnessf clearness and 
freshness. (Sts. 7-12) 

Compared to the song of the skylark, all human songs are 
worthless ; love songs, drinking songs, choral songs of marriage and 
triumph—all,al]areno^hingto it in the spirit of joy; all human songs 
are marred by some well-ijerceived but undedued defect. (Sts. 13-14) 

The bird must have inspiration from external nature or from 
within its own heart to be able to sing so sweetly and so continuously. 
Perhaps it is charmed with some maguidcent and large aspects of 
nature like the sea or mountain which man cannot grasp ; perhaps 
its love for its own kind is perfect. Certainly it has never felt any 
languor or vexation, never known satiety in love which mars all 
human pleasure. It is not afraid of the^ mystery of death ; it 
certainly knows mnoh more truth about death and hereafter than 
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man can dream of. Fear of death would have made it cheerless 
It never suffers from man's cursed dissatisfaction with the present 
which makes him look before and after and always aspire after 
the impossible. Human joy is always mixed with sorrows and evi 
passions ■, not so the bird's joy. If man could ever rise above 
hate, i)ride, fear and sorrow, even then he would not iiossibly reach 
the perfection of the skylark's joy out of which it sings. (Sts. 15-19) 
The skylark's music is superior to strains of joyous verse and to 
the wisdom hidden in books. Shelley would be gratified to have only 
some measure of the bird's gladness so that he might sing such 
frenzied, rapturous music as would make the world listen to him 
with rapt attention, (Sts. 20-21) 


Write a 
Skylark”. 


critical appreeation of Shelley's **To a 

(0. XJ. B. A. Hons. 1971. 1970) 


If romanticism, as Pater puts it, “is the expression in the terms 
•of art of sharpened sensibilities, heightened imaginative feeling,” and 
if a lyric is a poem of personal emotion enriched by unfettered 
imagination rising from the reality, Shelley's great ode To a Skylark 
may be taken as the very best example of lyric in English literature. 
It will not do to complain that some rather prosaic commonplaces 
about the bird are lacking in this great lyric and say that Shelley's 
poem is out of touch with realism. It will not be doing justice to 
the Shelleyan conception of the bird and its song to say with 
Arnold that the poet hangs ineffectually, like the bird itself, in the 
luminous void, that it offers no sane and sober criticism of life, and 
all that because these so called drawbacks themselves constitute 
the special credits of the lyric. Shelley is writing not so much of a 
bird of real flesh and blood as of an idealised type of blithe spirit that 
was never a bird. 


He idealises the bird and makes it representative of his own iUi* 
znitable thirst for nnlimitei aspiration for beauty and sweetness. 
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"Shelley’s skylark is a symbol of illimitable thirst driaking ia illimi* 
table sweetness," nicely observes Hutton. It is "an image of that 
rapture which no man can ever reach because it soars so far from 
the errth, because it is ever rising with unflagging wings, despising 

old delight.It is a winged desire always rising, aspiring, singing, 

'like an unbodied joy, whose race is ]ust begun.* " This lyrical 
rapture leads the poet to try to picture the exact nature and charac¬ 
ter of the bird—but "what thou art we know not." He lets loose 
his imagination to evoke a series of wonderfully apt imageries to find 
a possible parallel between the sightless song and things on earth that 
we know. He pants exhausted in the attempt and gives up with^an 
admisson of his failure : "All that ever was joyous, and clear, and 
fresh, thy music doth surpass." 

Nor is the lyric so wholly cut off from human interest as some 
otitios would have us believe. The human interest comes in the 
contrast between the song of the bird and the best songs of man— 
'praise of love or wine,' 'chorus hymeneal, triumphal chant.* And 
then the poet is thrown into utter dejection, soul-killing melancholy 
in the thought of man’s weakness, bis incapaoitv, his disease of dis¬ 
satisfaction and curse of satiety, his evil nature and 'hate and pride 
and fear* in contrast with the imaginative perfection of the life 
of happiness and instinctive wisdom of the bird—"Thou of 
death must deem things more true and deep than we mortale 
dream." And the whole poem closes with a marvellous self- 
revelation of the poet thirsting for the power of rising into har¬ 
monious madness so that the world might listen to his prophetic 
strains of the millennium. Mankind certainly stands badly in need 
of that great message of hope if it wants to live. 

All that has been said above about the thought-contents of tho 
lyric constitutes only half its charm. The other half is supplied 
bv the maaioal inoantafeion of the verse tines, their unanalvsabla 
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cadence and the sweet symphony of the mellifluous stanza. Here 
he invents a stanza of five lines, first four trochaic tetrameter 
rhyming alternately, and the last a long-drawn-out Alexandrine 
rhyming with the fourth and the third line. The effect is a music 
of marvellous smoothness. The first four trimeter lines of the 
stanza, iambic mixed with trocbaig, by quick verbal music conveys 
the flapping of the wings of the bird, while the Alexandrine of the 
fifth line echoes its’easy long sweep through the air. He “seems to- 
realise the miracle of making words, detached from meaning, the 
substance of a new ethereal music." 

v<fr3. Discuss “To a Skylark*' as a represutative poem of 
Shelley. 

Or 

Briefly point out the main features of the poetic qualities 
of Shelley as a lyricist as illustrated in his poem “To a 
Skylark". 

(a) The key to Shelley's comception of the bird is—“bird thou 
never wert". Shelley opens the poem by idealising the bird. Idea¬ 
lisation, abstraction, generalisation—these are characteristic 
Shelleyan ways of dealing with objects of nature, animate or 
inanimate. The Skylark is a 'blithe spirit* ; it is no bird of flesh 
and blood ; it is “an unbodied joy whose race is just begun . 
This highly imaginative idealistic etherealisation of the bud is 
a concept that at once marks the poetry that makes the poem 
exclusively Shelleyan. (6) Yet Shelley gives enough picture of 
the real bird by noting its habits and ways of flight from laithfully 
correct observations. He makes the bird fully alive, pulsating with 
life and energy when it is far high in the sky having no connection 
with the earth ; it is to Shelley the soomer of the ground, “Shelley 
has ignored the earth and the real bird altogether in hia ideal 
flight of imaginatioa". (c) 8heUey*s skylark is a type and 
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symbol ; it; is winged aspiration $ it is a duplicate of the soul of the 
ix)et himself. In AdonaiSt Shelley calls the nightingale the sister 
of Keats’ sotil ; here we may say that the skylark idealised into 
winged aspiration is the soul of Shelley, (d) The lyrio illustrates 
the romantic temper generally, and the idealistic romantic temper 
of Shelley in particular. He looks uion mankind as a miserable lot 
of beings who are cursed never to be happy, who look before and 
after, whose disease is to long for what it cannot have. Envy, 
pain, fear and sorrow are eternal concomitants of the human soul, 
(e) So we see just as there is boundless exihiliarting enthusiam 
in the conception of the happiness of the bird, there is corresponding 
understatement in the cmvception of the lot of mankind. The 
romantic tern,ter delights in extremes and never seeks contentment 
with the blessed middle. (/) This leads us to another temi^ra- 
mental quality of the ix)ot— his melancholy which bursts forth with 
exquisite agony in bis lamentation about the defects in human 
nature . to him all men are born to shed a tear. 

The poem is representative not only of Shelleyan conceptual 
method bat also of SheUeyan art in style and melody of versification. 

From the ^njint of view of artistic technique we are to note 
{g) the obaraoteristio outixruring of suitable imageries one after 
another, each succeeding one as exquisite as the one before. 
(/»} The pictures of nature that are drawn in these imageries are 
of the softest, sub^st appeal to the human senses and they are 
almost as ethereal as the bird itself as it vanishes into a sightless 
^ng. None of these imageries, however, have the usual vagueness 
or abstraction of common Shelleyan imageries, {i) The verse Hues 
;are rich with a siontaneity of music. “The quick pulses of Ms 
panting measure seem to give us the very beats of those quivering 
•wings.” 
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Q. 4. Bring out the difference between the treatment 
of Wordsworth and Shellesr in the Skylark poems. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons, 1963]. 

Or 

Show how in ‘To the Skylark* and ‘To a Skylark*, Words¬ 
worth and Shelley approach the same subject from different 
points of view and create different poetic effects. 

[C. U. B. A. Hons, 1960] 

Or 

Between Wordsworth’s poem and Shellpy*g what is the 
outstanding distinction in regard to the concept of the 
Skjlark ? [Jadav. Un. B. A. Hons, 1962] 

Or 

Discuss the two different ideals represented by Shelley’s 
Skylark and Wordsworth’s Skylark. 

[Burd. Un. B. A. lions, 1962] 


An8. The outatanding distinction between the concepts of 
the skylark as a song-bird as we find in the two x)oet8 is superbly 
summed up in a single line by Stopford Brooke : “Wordsworth 
humanises the bird while Shelley etherealises it'*. This basic 
distmction'~is^‘1dhe to the essential difference not only between the 
two genuises in romantic poetry but more markedly in their attitude 
to the life of humanity. Wordsworth wrote his lyric in 1825, 
about five years after she ajipearance of Shelley's “To a Skylark’*, 
^he second line of Wordsworth’s poem, “Dost t hou despise the 
earth where cares abound ?’* contains a question which apparently 
draws our mind to the categorical statement of Shelley that the 
bird is a “scomer of the ground** (lj.9l). Shelley has no doubt 
that the bird spumsTHe earth because the earth is full of sorrows 
and strifes, and cares and anxieties: but “shadow of annoyance never 
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came near thee". Wordsworth, on the contrary, is certain that 
the bird never really despises the earth ; rather the higher it flies, 
the more intently does it fix its eye and heart on the earth, where 
its nest is. Qts nest with its mate and young ones is a "never 
failing bond oetween thee and thine". Shelley cannot think of 
giving any nest or homo to the bird which may bind it to the earth 
—though certainly it has its idealistic love of its own kind. This 
matter of giving and not giving the bird a love for and interest in 
the nest on the earth is the measure of the difference in the poetic 
temperament of the two poets. To Wordsworth the bird "a 
pilgrim of the skv "—it has its home, its mate and its young ones 
in the nest on the dewy gound being between it and them, a never 
failing bond. To Shelleyr-the. birdJs a'! 'blithe spirit.” "Bird thou 
neve r wer t". *"It was Wordsworth's life-long faith that fidelity 


to the/"kindred points of heaven and home* made earth the more 
joyous and heaven the more sublime, Shelley's was a different 
creed, the creed of longing and of loss, which sought to spring from 
the earth and to create its own heaven”. 

WordswoTth, though romantic, built his romance on realism ; 
Shelley impatiently idealistic rose from the earth like his bird 
flapping its wings in soaring higher and higher only to spurn it and 
to be hanging aloft or soaring and singing like his own skylark. 
Another noticeable difference is that while Wordsworth takes care 
to note how it returns to its nest, "t hose g uivering wings composed, 
that musio Shelley never thinks of it3lre5urnT“ it Is lost fn 

the dazzle of the sun as if it sings and soars through infinite time. 
Again, Wordsworth is contented with man as he is. To him man's 
sorrows and miseries are not curses but concomitants of the 
phenomenon called life. So in the poem, Wordsworth feels no 
urge to eulogize the bird at the cost of man. Shelley's idealistic 
'temperament makes him discontented with man and his lot on 
dearth >—so he says that even "if we oouid scorn bate, and pride, 
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and fear/* even **i{ we were things not to shed a tear,** yet we 
could never expect to produce anything like the exquisite song o! 
the bird. ^ 

Of course, in imaginative beauty and sheer lyrical 
ecstasy, Shelley's is by far the greater poem ; yet from the sober, 
contemplative standijoint, the presentation of Wordsworth is 
more appealing. He depicts the characteristics of the bird in 
faithful details ; Shelley cares only to give a few details and then 
takes it entirely beyond our ken into the ideal world of beauty 
and perfection. 

In verbal music too there is a characteristic difference. “The 
•quick pulses of Shelley’s panting measure seem to give us the very 
beats of those quivering wings,’* while “Wordsworth’s stately lines 
are obviously the expression of the thought of a meditative 
watcher.'* The two poems are representatives of the two poets 
both in conception and techniqne of artistic expression. 


NOTES COMMENTS, EXPLANATIONS, etc. 

St. 1. Summary. The skylark is not a bird but a joyful 
^spirit of song. A creature which can pour forth from heaven such 
a shower of s^Ksntaneous melody can never be simply a bird of 
^esh and blood. 

Line 1, Hail to thee —I greet you. Shelley greets the bird 
at down just when it has left its nest on the ground and rises up 
straight higher and higher. The sun is not yet up. Blithe —joyous, 
gay. Spirit —angel (of song). Blithe spirit —cheerful, happy 
spirit—an ‘unbodied joy*. (L. 16). N. B. Shelley’s genius is fear 
•etherealisiug objects into immaterial ideas of beauty. His romantic, 
idealising imagination cannot allow the skylark which represents 
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beauty of Bong In perfection to be encumbered with flesh, blood, 
bones and all that. It is, at the very beginning, translated Into 

an abstract thing of beauty. Ij, 2. Bird . wert —you were 

never bom as a bird ■, you are something like an eternal spirit 
of song. LI. 8—4. These lines explain why the bird is a ‘blithe 
spirit' and why it was never a bird. L. 3. That —because thou. 
From hMven—from the uppermost regions of the sky which are 

the home of purity and serenity. L. 4. Pourest . heart —pour 

down (in song) the feelings (of joy) that fill your heart. L.5. 
Profuse —plentiful, lavish. Strains —^melodies. Unpremeditated — 
spontaneous, natural. Art —skill. Unpremeditated art —sixintaneous, 
natural skill (love for beauty of sound), 

Comment. The keynote of the poem is struck in the very first line. 
The very opening of the poem is characteristic of Shelloy ; without any 
reference to what the real bird is, the poet etherealises it into a spirit—a 
spirit of joyous song. His romantic imagination hankering for perfect 
beauty, perfect joy, perfect love, etc. translates the bird from eirth to- 
heaven, makes it shorn of flesh and feather and all that and regards it- 
aa an angel of song. It is the song that is idealised—the bird is set aside. 
The 'profuse strains of unpremeditated art’ is the description of its divine 
spontaneity. Wordsworth too begins his address in an idealiatio mood ; 
it is 'Ethereal minstrel,’ but qualifies his idealisation by calling ib 
’pilgrim of the sky’ ; But Shelley in the next stansa loses it far above— 
■oaring and singing without end. So abo Eeats’s nightingale sings of 
summer in 'full-throated ease’* 

Expl. LI. 1— 5. Hail to thee, blitlte.unpremeditated 

art. Shelley opens his great lyric To a Skylark with this stanza. 
It is just dawn—the sun is yet below the eastern horizon. Ha 
greets the skylark as he listens to the song of the bird as it 
is flying higher and higher in the sky. He calls it a joyous spirit 
of song and not simply a living creature of flesh and blond, of 
bone and feathers. The perfect melody of its song makes it 
hhpossil^ for the poet to connect that melody with the material 
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body of a real bird. In his creative fancy, the bird was never 
born as a bird—it wasand has ever been an aspiring, soaring, singing 
bodiless spirit of joy. He conceives it like this because, if it were 
a mere bird, it could not have the ijower of rising so high up as 
almost to reach the highest heaven and from that pure, serene 
region pour forth on earth an endless shower of music produced 
by its spontaneous (nature-given) skill in singing. 

St. 2. Summary. The bird rises higher and higher ; at first 
it looks like a speck of stray cloiid ; it keeps singing as it flies. 

Line 7. From the eariTi—(another Shelleyan touch) rising away 
from the ground (where it has its nest). N, B. Shelley is not 
thinking so much of the nest of the bird which it leaves far 
below as of the earth itself which it seems to spurn in contempt. 
The bird is a ‘scorner of the ground' (l. 91). In this respect 
Shelley offers a full contrast to Wordsworth who keeps the 

bird always aligned to its nest on earth. L. 8. Like . .Jire — 

the bird springs like a cloud of fire. The bird as it ascends 
upwards does so in a spiral circular motion ; and since the rosy light 
of the unrisen sun which is yet below the horizon shoots obliquely 
up into the higher region of the sky, the spiral motion of the bird 
seems to present it as a glowing, rosy patch of cloud which whirls as 
it rises in the air. This description applies to its seeming appearance 
as it moves in a spiral motion with the rosy sunlight falling u]X)n 
its body. [But what exactly is a ‘cloud of fire* ? It has been 
explained as “the upward whirling of flames burning in the open 
air, when large masses of flame seem to break away from the fire.'* 
This is hardly satisfactory, because no such phenomenon has ever 
been really seen. It is better to take the phrase‘cloud of fire' as itself 
an imagery, meaning a small patch of cloud glowing in the rosy 
sunlight and so appearing to be on fire.] L. 9. Blue deep —blue 
sky } the rest of the sky is yet blue-looking, h, 10. And ernging 

19 
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9till . soarest —^tbe bird's motton and singing are here mad( 

■imaltAneous through eternity—neither having an end. It is ii 
this sense that Shelley gives the bird, rather its voice, az 
immortality, as mentioned by Thomas Hardy, 

'^Though it only lived like another bird 
And knew not its immortality.**— Skylark. 

L. 9. Note the effect of the phrase 'blue deep’—both the vpordf 
are accented and vowel sounds are long ; together they suggest the 
infinite expanse of the canopy of the sky. This is an instance ol 
the ‘verbal magic* of truly poetic language. 

St. 3. Sammary. The sun is yet hardly risen in the 
eastern horizon, the bird wings its way up while the clouds are 
brightening above the sun j it seems to have just begun its infinite 
flight of joy. 

Line 11. Both ‘golden* and ‘lightning* are favourite words 
of Shelley to denote anything bright and beautiful. Golden —flaming, 
dazzlingly bright. Lightning —the piercing red rays of the sup 
shooting forth from below the horizon and looking like flashes of 
lightning* The sun is yet invisible but its arrows of light shoot like 
flashes of lightning into the upper region of the sky in oblique lines 
and fall upon the soaring sbylark. L. 12. Sunken —below the 

eastern horizon. L. 13. O'er which . brightening —it is a 

natural pbeDOmenon that clouds gather most over the quarter in the 
east where the sun rises ; and as the sun grows strong, its red 
rays oolour the clouds above it. Cf. Milton— 

**Bight agadntt the eMtorn gate 
Where the greet Ban begins his state 
Bobed in flames and amber light, 

The douds in thousand liveries dight,’*—i/UIlrgro. 

la Xi. Float and run-^N.B. These two words with their 
omoatetpoetiB effect exactly describe the manner of the flight of the 
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«hylark. It ‘floats* at times simply resting on its wings carried up 
by the^ impulse already taken and then it quickly flaps the wings 

again and ‘runs.* L. 15. Unbodied joy . juBt begun —these lines 

mark the true heginning oE the poem. Thebirdis taken away entirely 
as a spirit of joy from all connexion with the earth. Unbodied — 
bodiless. Unbodied joy —pere spirit of joy. Bace —oa) eer ; 
upward flight. Is just begun —i.c., is yet fresh and vigorous and 

will continue so for'ever. Like an unbodied . heg^in —the skylark 

is like a spirit of joy, t.e., a joyous soul which has been freed form 
the burden of a body and which has just begun its career (or 
celestial existence. The upward, continuous flight of tlie skylark is 
like the infinite race of a blessed soul which has been divested of 
the burden of an earthly material body and has just begun its 
enlless upward course of higher existence. 

Comment. In the line *Like an unbodied joy...’ we have an instance of 
the highly abstruse imagery which comes pat to Bhelley in moments of 
inspiration. What ‘an unbodied joy’ is like we do not know, we have never 
seen or felt it with our senses ; nor can wa possibily conceive of the infinite 
'race* of such *an unbodied joy.’ But Shelley^s imagination imports the 
highly abstract to illustrate his idealisation of the skylark’s infinite upward 
flight. N.B. It would bo dull and prosaic to take the imagery as referring 
to a new born child whose joyful career ie^just begun. 

St. 4, Summary. As the day grows bright, the red glow of 
morning twilight vanishes ; in the broad daylight the bird becomes 
invisible, but its shrill song is heard all the same. 

Line 16. Bale purple even —“dim brightening twilight 
(the unusual sense in which Shelley uses ‘even* here)—Peterson**, 
‘Pale purple* refers to the faintly rosy red colour ; ‘even* means 
“twilight of the morning*. N.B. By ‘even’ Shelley does not mean 
svening or sunset here. He is speaking of the ‘golden lightning of 
-the sunken san* (Id. 11-12) early at dawn ; suddenly he does not 
pass here to describe the evening or sunset hour. Those who take 
“even* to mean evening or sunset do not understand Shelley. 
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See next Expl. and Comment below. L. 17. Melts —yanishes ; tarns 
from red to white. Melts.•.flight —^as the bird floats and runs 
and rises higher and higher, the sun comes up the eastern 
horizon and then its pale parple i.e.t soft rosy colour gradually 
changes into dazzling white of the sunlight. L. 19. Broad 
daylight —the first white glare of the sun in the daytime. 
Li. 20. Shrill delight —loud song of joy. N. B. Melts around 
thy flight —Peterson explains in this way: “the dim- 

brightening twilight imperceptibly makes way (melts) for your 
upward flight and closes in upon you so as to hide you from our 
sight, as the waves make away for and close in behind a ship.’’ 
This explanation cannot be accepted because (i) the rosy red light 
of the sun cannot be si)oken of as hiding the bird ; (ii) the waves 
that i^art before a ship do not at once hide it from view. Shelley ia 
speaking of the broad daylight covering the skylark, just at Words¬ 
worth has given it that very privacy—“a privacy of glorious light is- 
thine.*' 

Expl. LI. 16 20 The pale purple even .shrill delight. 

Shelley describes the skylark as it is perceived when it has risen 
to considerable height. He opens his lyric on the skylark by a. 
reference to its ai)pearanoe and manner of flight. It rises early at 
dawn from its nest on the earth and before the sun is up it has- 
already risen to considerable height, singing and soaring at the 
same time. As it attains high altitude, the obliq;ae rays of the sun,, 
which is yet below the eastern horizon, fall on the bird and make it 
a.ppear as a patch of fiery cloud in a. spiral upward motion. Then as- 
she bird rises higher still, the sun rises above the horizon ; now the 
rosy red twilight glow of the morning gradually changes into dazzling, 
white. The red glow seems to melt, and vanitth from around the 
>ird ; and in the dazzle of white light the bird becomes invisible*. 
fust as a star of the sky becomes invisiUe when the sunlight be.- 
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comes strong in the daytime, so also the skylark in the white 

sunlight. But though it becomes invisible, the poet can hear 
« 

its loud song of joy poured from on high to the earth below, 

St. 5. Summary, The loud song of the skylark is as keen as 
the rays of the silvery moon which fades in the morning sunlight 
and can hardly be i>ercoived where it is in the sky. 

Line 21. N. B. Here we have a description of nature. 

characteristic of Shelley. Keen —]uerciog, sharp. Keen as . 

arrows —Construct thus : Thy shrill delight is as keen as the arrows 

. Arrows —rays. In classical myths the moon goddess Diana is a 

chaste huntress whose rays represent the arrows of her bow. L. 22. 
Silver sphere —white body of the moon. L. 23. Intense lamp — 
silvery white orb of the moon. Narrows —grows dim. L. 24. 

In the . clear —in the clear white light of the sun in the morning. 

L. 25. Until we . there —till the moon becomes so dim and 

vague in the sky that we almost lose sight of it, but only perceive 
that it is in a particular six)t from a faint shadowy circular patch. 

' So also in the morning light we hardly see the skylark in the sky 
but yet we feel that the bird is there by the loud sound of its 
song. 

N. B. For a full and clear understanding of the simile in the 
stanza, we are to note that Shelley compares light to sound. The 
silvery rays of the moon are made an imagery to illustrate the shrill 
delight of the skylark’s song. Both reach our senses—one the eye 
And the other the ear, while their sources or origins are invisible, 
Shelley often breaks the barrier between senses and passes and 
Tepasses from one to another. Secondly, we must answer the 
question—are 'the arrows of that silver sphere* really visible when 
the moon’s ‘intense lamp* narrows so that it is hardly seen in the 
sky ? Common experience must say—no, the beams are not seen 
when the moon itself fades. But Shelley in the midst of highly 
imaginative poetry is often accurately scientific. His point of view 
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is that though apparently the beams vanish when the moon fades*, 
scientifically speaking, the beams are yet quite intense and meetr> 
our eyes as keenly as when the moon was the brightest. Only, the- 
intenser liglit of the sun makes us think that the beams are not 
there. Our eyes meet the beams all the same, only they cannot 
perceive the light. 

St. 6. Summary. The bird is invisible like the moon hidden 
behind the corner of a lonely patch of cloud ; and its song pours 
down on the earth from on high as the silver light of the hidden- 
moon reflects itself on the earth from the sky. 

Line 26. All the . air —the whole siiace between the earth 

and the sky—^the whole atmosphere. L. 27. Is loud —resounds. L. 28. 
When the night is bare —when the nocturnal sky is free from fog or 

clouds except for only one patch. L. 29. From . cloud —from behind 

a solitary patch of cloud. The moon is hidden behind this patch 
of cloud—just at the margin or corner. L. 30. Bains out —pours- 
down. Heaven is overflowed —^the whole sky is flooded with silvery 
moonlight si)read by the moon from behind the cloud and the 
light falls reflected on the earth. We are to understand that^ 
the moonlight which overfloods tbe sky also lights up the earth 
below y so also the invisible skylark sings its song in the 
upper air which is filled with tbe song and the song reaches down 
on the earth below. 

N. B. ‘Night is bare’ is explained thus by Peterson : “Whem 
the nocturnal sky is bare of clouds save one alone and that having 
passed from before the moon, her beams ‘rain* over the sky*'.. 
But tbe simile loses all point if the cloud is taken as “having 
passed from before the moon” ; the moon must be hidden behind 
the cloud to be comparable to the unseen skylark. Tbe imagery 
of Shelley is found also in Coleridge : 

"The rain poured down from one blaek cloud 
And the moon wae at ite edge"—The AwAent Mariawr*. 
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Expl. LI. 26-30. All the earth and air.beaTen is 

overflow'd. Shelley describes the skylark's soog as it is heard jast 
after sunrise. As the sun rises high, its white dazzling light falling 
upon the grayish bird very high up in the sky makes it invisible. 
Though invisible, it sings its shrill delight whioh reaches the bosom 
of the earth. As it sings in the upper air, the whole atmosphere 
is regaled with its resonant music j it is invisible like the moon 
behind the edge of a single, solitary cloud in an otherwise cloudless 
sky ; and as sucn as the moon sheds her beams back to light up all 
the sky, the bird’s song too fills all the skyey r^ion ; and as 
the light of the hidden moon reaches the earth overflowing the 
sky, so also the song of the bird resounds from the sky to the 
earth below filling it with its charming, loud song of joy. 

N. B. From St. 7 to St. 12, Shelley turns to an appreciation 
of the song rather than to any further description of the bird. The 
bird is a mystery to him—‘what thou art we know not’. He 
cannot even define its nature by any parallelism—‘‘What is most 
like thee ?’* He tries to bring out its nature by imageries but feels 
that no imageries can help to a perfect realisation of what be wants 
to express. He fails. It is just like Shelley. 

St. 7. Summary. It is impossible for man to know the exact 
nature of the bird or even to find a suitable parallel to it. (l) He 
compares the song of the bird to the beauty of the many-coloured 
particles of rain in rainbow clouds. 

L. 31. What thou art we know not —It is not possible for man 
to know exactly your nature. Shelley's romanticism now displays 
the richness of his imaginative conception. Shelley has already 
conceived the bird as “a blithe spirit'*, “an unbodied joy**; these 
are vague abstract conceptions. It is impossible to define the 
character of a “sightless song'*. Indefiniteness, elnaiyenees ore 
the very spirit of the romantic poetry of Shelley. L. 32. 
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thee ? _to what thing to compare you to bring out at least partially 

your nature, particularly the quality and character of your song ? 
L. 33. Bainbow clouds —clouds which drip particles of water with 

the sun in 'front and make a rainbow. L. 34. Drops .sss-— 

l)artioles of water so very charming by rich variety of their colours. 
L. 35. From thy presence —from your figure j *. 0 . from your throat. 
Shower of melody —ceaseless ix)uring forth of charming song. 
N. B. As in St. 5, so also here Shelley breaks the sense barrier 
and passes from the visual to the auditory sense in his comparison. 
The song of the Skylark is more beautiful to the ear than the 
lines of brightly coloured pat tides in a rainbow are beautiful to the 
eye. Both are in continuous showers ; both are gratifying to the 
senses; both are poured from the sky towards the earth below. 
That their appeal is to different senses does not matter to Shelley. 
This is the first imagey (comparison). 

St, 8. Summary. (2) The bird hidden in the light of the 
Bun and i)Ouring forth songs out of si)ontaneity is compared to a 
j|.)oet who remains unknown behind the light of his thought but 
Bings on of his own accord. 

Lines 86-37. Poet hidden . thought —“i.e. the man 

himself remains unknown, though his songs flash out over the 
world’* (Wheeler ). Wheeler gives only the general sense, the 
bare meaning of the phrase. The phrase requires us to go deeper. 
A poet is conceived by Shelley as sitting lost in his poetic thoughts ; 
these thoughts that rise from his brain make a sort of bright halo 
( circle of jialpable light) round him and hide him from the view 
of the world ; men can only bear his song but can have no idea of 
the personality of the poet who is singing. The lofty thought of 
the poet is a sort of enveloping dazzle through which his listeners 
eannot catch a glimpse of him as a man. The expression is a bold 
oxymoron and reminds us of Wordsworth's ‘privacy of glorious light' 
kt the midst of which the skylark sings unseen. L. 86. Hymns — 
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lit. songs of praise, bore exalted thoughts ; highly inspired jioetry. 
Unhidden —spontaneously ; of his own acoord. L. 39. The world — 
human society, 1$ wrought to —is worked up to ; ».c., is compelled 
to feel. L. 4 J. Sympathy with —appreciation of. Hopes and fears 
messages of high, revolutionary ideas which raise great hopes 

in the human heart for a better world and at the same time fills it 
with fears of failure. It heeded not —for which the world did not 
care at first ; *.e., which the perverse human society did not at 
first regard as worth hearing. 

Comment. N«B. This stanza is perhaps the most charming of the 
similes (imageries) drawn to illustrate the nature of the song of the bird. 
The parallelism is faultless in imaginative beauty. Moreover, here we have 
from Shelley himself his idea about a poet and his function (a) A poet 
is an inspired soul who loses himself in the light of the originality of his 
thought BO that his hearers are charmed by the melody of his song 
but cannot fully understand the intent of his ideas—his message. 
{&) He sings out of the fulness of his heart, inspired by ideas 
which arise out of his own brain, (c) His pcetry besides being 
the expression of high art is concerned with the regeneration of 
human society ; the poet is not a professional reformer ; but his human 
passions and emotions make him take interest in the betterment of the 
human society which he seeks to do by holding up great revolutionary ideals. 
id) Iiastly, the indifferent human society hardly cares to enter fully into 
the thoughts of the poet ; but the poet is not tired , nor does he give up. He 
knows that a time will come when society will have to recognize the spirit 
of his revolutionary idealism and reform itself for its own survival. In his 
ptoBe J)efenee of Pcetry SheDey vrrites admoat to the same effect: **A poet 
is a nightingale who sits in darkness and seeks to cheer his own solitude 
with sweet sounds ; his auditors are as men entranced by the melody of an 
unseen musician, who feel they are moved and softened : yet know not 
whence or why.** In his great Ode to the West Wind, he again puts the 
idea in immortal poetry 

"Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Dike withered leaves to quicken a new birth I 
And by the incantatioa of this verse 
Scatter... 


...my words among mankind.** 
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Expl. LI. 36-40. Like a poet bidden.heeded noU 

Shelley first describes how the skylark rises higher and higher, 
singing and soaring till it is lost to our vision in the bright white 
light of the up-risen sun. It disappears from sight, but all the 
same its music ix)ur8 down on the earth and r^ales the ears of 
men. Shelley is at a loss to define exactly the character of the 
song bird and the nature of its song. In this passage he tries to 
bring out both by a highly imaginative comi)arison. The skylark 
hidden in the sunlight and singing profusely with its untaught skill 
is like a poet whose personality is made obscure to his auditors 
by the dazzling halo of his original thoughts. Like the poet sing¬ 
ing his songs out of the fullness of his heart, the skylark sings, 
out of sheer joy. The poet sings on even if the indifferent 
society does not care to listen to the lofty ideals preached by him, 
for he knows the society is bound ultimately to come round and 
appreciate the ho{)es and fears which feed the heart of the poet; 
BO also the bird sings on, and no one who hears can be indifferent 
to the charms of its song. 

SI. 9. Summary.. (3) The skylark is compared to a high¬ 
born lonely girl in her secret apartment, soothing at the dead of 
night her iQve-ladeu soul with music that can bo heard in the 
regions outside her chamber. 

Line 41. High feom—aristocratic. L 42. Palace tower- 
topmost room of a palace ; solitary lady’s apartment on the roof 
of a high palace. L. 43. Soothing —consoling, easing. Love^ladm 
soul—heart full of the sickness of love for her lover who is away 
from her. Searet hour —hour of midnight when all others are- 

asleep. L. 46. With music . love-^mth music on her lyre 

which is as'soft and as romantic as the tender passion that gives, 
her gentle heart the pleasure of agreeable pain. Bower—chamber, 
apartment. Which overfiowt her bower-—the music, instead of: 
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remaining confined within the bower where it is made, passes^ 
thnough the windows into the outer air and fills the environment 
with exquisite sweetness, while the lady who makes the music 
remains unseen. So also the unseen skylark sings in the U])jier 
region its song of delight which spreads over the sky and air and 
comes down to the earth below. The song, as in the case of the 
high-born maiden, makes us aware of the presence of the singer. 

St. 10. Summary. (4) The skylark is like a golden glow¬ 
worm which scatters faintly bluish light while it itself remains 
unseen among grass and flowers. 

Line 46. Golden —theadj.‘golden’is in reference to the light 
of the glow-worm, not to the colour of the glow-worm itself. It 
emits a soft, tender bluish-yellow ])hosphorescent light; hence 
poetically ‘golden.* The glow-worm is sporken of here as unseen, 
covered as it is with leaves grass and flow-ers. L. 47. Dell —small 
valley with tree-clad sides. Dellofdew — vnWcIi valley wet with 
dew. L. 48. Unbcholden —unseen. ‘Unbeholden* usually means 
unobliged. L. 49. Aerial hue —faint bluish light; refers to the 
flickering yellowish-blue light emitted by the glow-worm. ‘Aeriel' 
is an adj. to anything that is thin, light, or faint in colour or 
texture. Cf. 

**Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses* 

But .feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses”—Prom, Unbound^ 

Screen —hide. The glow-worm is Jiidden from view by the grass 
and flowers in the dewy valley \ so also the skylark is hidden in 
the dazzling white light of the sun. The glow-worm is unseen but 
th^ bluish light it emits twinkles out from among grass and flowers > 
so also the skylark is unseen but its delightful song reaches out ta 
the hearers on the earth. 

6i. 11 Summary. (5) The skylark is like a rose bud hiddeik 
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amoDg its green leaves and made fall*blown by warm winds 
<till it scatters fragrance freely all amand and makes the winds 
.heavy with scent. 

Line 51. Embowered —concealed, sheltered, L. 52. Em- 

how&rd . leaves —hidden in a covert made by the green leaves of 

the rose tree. The imagery is that of a pretty mediaeval high-born 
maiden sitting in her secret bower with all her beauty. L. 52. 
Warm winds —zejihyr, the warm winds of spring. Deflowered—^ 
made full-blown, so that the petals are fully spread out ; i, a. robbed 
of its perfume. The imagery is that of a voluptuous lover who woos 
and wins a beautiful young beauty and ravishes her, dishevelling her 
beauty. L. 53. Till — i.e. till it becomes so very full-blown. L. 55. 

Faint —weak, languid ; unable to move freely. With . sweet — 

with excessive fragrance which acts as an intoxicant. Heavy-winged 
thieves —the winds are called ‘thieves,* because like robbers they 
came to despoil the budding rose of her beauty and fragrance and 
they did so, leaving it ‘deflowered.’ They are called 'heavy-winged* 
because they are unable to blow about as if burdened by the weight 
of fragrance that they have robbed ol the rose The winds seem 
to droop down and to be upgathered round the flower. 

N. B, The line (L, 55) has a higlily romantic su^estion that 
'pictures how the warm spring wind in a rose-garden sometimes 
grows dull and languid, spreading the scent all around as a percep¬ 
tible layer of sweetness. Of. Byron : 

**Where the light wings of eephyr oppressed with perfume 
Wax fai..t o^er the gardens of girl in her bloom.** 

:€helley has a similar idea in— 

*'Tbe wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 

The champak odours fail 

' like aweet thoughts in a dream.**— Indian Air 
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Expl. LI. 51-S5. Like a rose embower'd.winged 

thieves. Shelley is charmed by the profuse strains of the skylark 
which fill the earth and air, while the bird itself is lost to vision in- 
the high regions of the upper air where the dazzling sunlight hides 
it. He seeks to find some imageries which can in i)art, if 
not adequately, bring out the nature of the bird and the 
quality of its song. He compares the bird to a rose bud 
which is bidden in tlse cover of its own green leaves *, the 
rose sits there like a beautiful young beauty in her bower. The 
warm spring winds play about the rose, as if wooing Lady 
Eose for her favour of love ; and at last the winds despoil hor 
youth and make her full-blown, ravishing her beauty. Now the 
rose gives out so much scent that the winds themselves who came 
to plunder her sweetness are charged heavy with the burden of the 
fragrance and seem languid and motionless, spreading out the frag¬ 
rance all around. So also the skylark is lost to vision but from 
that distance its song so entrances the hearts of men that their 
nerves are overpowered by the sweetness and they feel a languid,, 
overpowering sense of surrender to the beauty of sound. 

The picture presented in this stanza is so voIui)tuou3ly 

sensuous that we see Shelley could outdo the most sensuous of the 

/ 

romantics, Keats. 

St. 12. Summary. N. B. (6) The skylark's song is so sweet 
that it outdoes everything in nature that is noted for joyousness, 
clearness and freshness. 

Line 56. Yemal showers —springtime rains. Sound . showws- 

"--rhymthic patterings of large drops of rain in spring time as they 
fall on leaves and grass. L« 67. Twinkling grass —grass whose tips- 
dance up and down as the patterit^ rain-drops strike them. L. 58» , 
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Bain-awakened —^washed into freshness and cleanness by rain water. 

Ill. 59—60. All that Bve,r . doth surpass —Construct thus : Thy 

music doth surpass all that ever was joyous, and clear, and fresh. 
That is, the song of the skylark is more charming than all other 
objects of nature which are particularly noted for their joyousness, 
cleanness and freshness. N. B. Shelley here (in LI. 59*60) exhausts 
himself by running from one imagery to another in rapid succession ; 
he gives a series of the most striking similes and then sums up, 
in sheer failure to find an adequate parallel, that the bird's song 
surpasses everything in nature which we love for its beauty and 
-gladness of spiriti and any other lovable quality. 

In the'iaext two stanzas (Sts. 13-14) the poet seeks to bring out 
-the excellence of the bird's song not by taking to any more image¬ 
ries and oomi)arisons but by proving the song's superiority to 
>even the best sorts and varieties of human songs. 

St. 13. Summary. The best of human songs sung solo, those 
in praise of wise and love, are lacking both in rapture and melody, 
when compared to the song of the skylark. 

L. 61. Sprite —spirit. Sprite or bird —Shelley maintains his 
•original doubt as to the nature of the bird ; to him it is a ‘blithe 
spirit,* though ordinarily it is called a bird. Whatever in reality 
it is—spirit of bird—it is asked by the poet to teach mankind some 
of its sweet thoughts. L. 62. Sweet thoughts —happy mental 
condition that prompts its delightful song. ‘Happy thoughts' must 
lie behind such sweet expressions in song. The bird's thoughts are 
such, Shelley means to say, as men can never think. L. 6», Praise 
of love —poetry or song celebrating the glory of youthful love. (Such 
songs in old Greece were known as Anacreontics, their chief 
composer being Anacreon. Other composers and singers of love 
songs were Sapbo, Hesiod, etc. (Praise of) Wine —drinking songs. 
Huoh songs were very popular among youths both men and women: 
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they were called Bacchanals, in honour o{ the wine god Bacchus. 
Both these kinds of songs used to be sung solo Le., by a single voice 
in tui*n. li. 65. Panted forth —uttered passionately with the 
excitement of love or wine. Flood of rapture —ceaseless flow of 
ecstatic joy. Divine —lofty, inspiring. 

St. 14. Summary. Compared tu the skylark's song, 
marriage songs and songs of triumph sung in chorus seem to be an 
empty boast. 

L. 66. Ghorus hymeneal —marriage song, usually sung in 
chorus by youths and girls, ‘Hymeneal' is adj. from Hymen, 
god of marriage in classical mythology. Marriage songs were 
comi)Osod with great zest by great poets in ancient times and were 
called Epitbalamiums. It was customary even in Elizabethan days 
among the English to write such formal odes in imitation, on 
marriage occasions, e.g. Spenser's Epithalamion a splendid Ode 
co:nix)sed perhaps in celebration of his marriage with Elizabeth 
Boyle in 1594. L, 67. Triumphal chant —song of victory to honour 
the victor in si>ort3, or in poetic or dramatic competitions Pindar 
was the most famous writer of such odes, among the Greeks sung in 
chorus to welcome some victor or celebrate his victory. Such songs 
were called Epinician odes. L. 68. Match*d toith thine —compared 
with your (skylark's) song. L. 69, But —^only. Empty —meaningless, 
stupid. Vaunt —boast. L. 70. Hidden —undefined. Want — 

imperfection, A thing wherein . hidden want —the song of man 

whether on occasion of marriage or victory is a dismal failure in 
comparison with the song of the skylark. In such human songs we 
feel that there is some grave imperfection though we cannot point 
out where exactly the imperfection lies. But the song of the 
ekylark is perfect. 

Expl. LI. 66-70. ChoroB hymenial.hidden want. 

to. U. B. A. Hons. 1966] 

SheUey is so much enarmoured of 'clear keen joyanoe* of the 
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skylark's song that be does not know how to describe its sweetness 
adequately. He tries to bring out the beauty of the song by 
comparing it to some of the most beautiful objects on earth. Exhaus¬ 
ted in his imaginative flight he concludes that the skylark's song sur¬ 
passes "all that ever was joyous and clear and fresh". And of course, 
even the most joyous and sonorous human songs fall far sliort of the 
charm of the skylark's effusions. In this connexion, he refers to 
two of the most celebrated types of choral songs in ancient Greek 
poetry—the chorus songs sung in connexion with the celebration? 
of marriage and the chorus songs sung on occasions of honouring the- 
winners in competitions in sports such as the Olympian, the Corin¬ 
thian and other games and also in competition among‘dramatists 
and other literary artists. These according to Shelley are the highest 
reaches of i)oetry of mankind, But in iwint of raising the human- 
mind to ecstasy by perception of beauty in music, all these human 
efforts fail to reach the exquisite charm of the skylark's song. They 
only provoke high ho}jes but suffer from inadequacy which we all 
feel but cannot exactly define because the foaling of want is deeply 
})sychologioal. 

N.B, Stating in St. 14 that' the skylark's rapturous song isr 
perfect while human song—even the most joyous sort of it—is 
imperfect, the poet in Sts. 15-19 proceeds to seek what may be the 
secret source of the inspiration of the bird. In all these stanzas- 
(St. 15-19), there is incidentally a contrast between man’s inherent, 
joylessness and the bird's perpetual gladness of heart. To men in 
this world which to Shelley is ‘our sphere oi sorrow’ there can be 
no joy. 

St. 15. Summary. The poet wonders what may be the secrei 
source of the inspiration of the bird. Maybe, the inspiration comes 
from its gladness at some superb scenes of nature, or from its love 
of its own species or from its ignorance of aU unhappiness. 

N,B. In these lines Shelley does not definitely say what the* 
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soaroe of inspiration really is. He only suggests probabilities—some 
positive^ others negative—and as a romantic poet leaves the answer 
to the reader’s stimulated imagination. 

Line 71. Fountains —sources causes of inspiration. L. 72. 
Strain —music. The bird's music is compared to a smooth-flowing 
rivulet and the poet seeks its—(fountain's)—sources or origin of 

supply. L. 73. What fields . mountains —Shelley’s suggestion is 

that some superb, Mul-stirring, sublime beauty of nature, such as, 
long stretches of open fields, infinite mass of rolling waves in the 
sea, endlessly superb mountain chains which the bird can view from 
its great hdight may have filled the he irt of the bird with gladness 
which makes it pour forth its heart in this ecstatic manner. Man 
cannot have such wide view from his low position on the earth. 

h. 74. Shapes . plain —views of morning or evening sky or 

stretches of plains. L. 75. Love of . hind —love of your own 

species ; it may be that the skylark sings so sweetly—endlessly 
too—because its heart is filled with the love of other birds of its 
kind (rather, its mates and young ones). This affection is the 
undying fount which wells up in songs divine. N.B. Here at least 
once, rather distantly and in passing, Shelley has a common ixiint 
with Wordsworth, who describes the skylark's song as 
{That love.prompted strain 

Twixt thee and thine a never failing bond.'’ To a Skylark. 

(A Morning Exeroise) 

What . pain —what blessed freedom from all sorts of 

suffering. The skylark can sing so well perhaps because it is free 
from man's cursed experience of pain and distress, misery and want 
at every step. Keats gives the same attribute, viz., 'ignorance of 

pain* to his nightingale : 

*’Fade far away, dissolve and quite forget 
What thou amongst the leaves hast never known. 

The weariness* the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan*”'-Odefc> a Nightingale, 

UO 
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N. B. By implioatfion we are to uoderstand that man cannot 
sing so well as the skylark because he cannot see and feel what 
the bird does. Man can never lose himself in raptures over the 
idealised beauty of nature ; he cannot love bis own kind from the 
bottom of his heart; he cannot escape ex]ieriences of pain and 
suffering. His heart being evil or sorrowful, how can be be so glad 
as to sing perfectly ? 

St. 16. Summary. Weariness is the lot of mankind. The 
skylark's song shows no feeling of its weariness ; nor does the bird 
ever feel vexed. This is so because its love knows no satiety. 

Line 76. Joyanoe —ecstasy of joy. Clear keen joyance —loud 
and shrill expression of joy in song. L. 77. Languor —weariness. 

With thy clear . cannot be —the song of the skylark which is a 

loud and shrill expression of its joy can never flag from the feeling 
of weariness. The bird is never tired. L. 78. Shadow of anno- 
yancer—\eA%\i touch of vexed feeling; least feeling of trouble. 

L. 79. Never . thee —never disturbed the skylark. L. 80. Knew 

—experienced. Sad —sadness-producing. Satiety —feeling of 

disgust at having too much of a good thing. Them lovest . satiety 

—the skylark's heart is so full of gladness because it can love 
perfectly and without reserve. Man cannot love perfectly and 
abandon himself to love. There is another and a more serious 
difference. The bird can love and feel love's sweetness with uniformly 
happy emotion ; but it is man's cursed lot to feel disgusted and 
cloyed at having the enjoyment of love in excess. Human love, 
says Keats, 

“Leaves a heart.high-eorrowful and 0I07M 

A bnrning forehead, and a parched tongue”—OcZe on a Oreoian TTm. 

. Bipl, Id, 76-80, With thy dear......sad satiety. Shelley 

In Ivxifi To a Skvlnrk seeks to exnlain whv the skvlark's sonn 
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is BO perfect while human song is vitiated by some inherent defect* 
howsoever man may vaunt of his music. He here contrasts the 
characters of the bird's and man's song. The bird sings loud and 
shrill and pours forth in melody the expression of the joy of which 
its heart is eternally full. It knows no dullness or weariness, so it 
sing can on uniformly. But man gets easily tired ; he is seized with 
languor even in the midst of singing and fails to keep a uniform 
excellence. Again, it seems from the song of the bird that it has 
never been affected even by the least touch of any sort of vexation 
or trouble. Otherwise, its song could not have been so uniformly 
sweet. The secret of all this is that the bird can love i)erfectly and 
whole-heartedly while man cannot ; and the bird feels no dulling 
sense of disgust at the excessive enjoyment of love, whereas it is the 
cursed lot of man to get vexed and weary in consequence of the 
fulfilment of his love. 

Comment. Note how Shelley faUe rather suddenly into melancholy 
and dejection from his poetic exultation in describing the song of the 
skylark. The consideration of the lot of humanity throws him into tbit 
dejection. It is the nature of all romantic lyricists, who are boundlessly 
idealistic, to run into the opposite extreme when they come to consider 
human fate or the limitation of the individual. Shelley is no exception. 
The closing stanzas, no less beautiful or imaginative than the preceding 
ones, derive a sort of melancholy grace from the gravity of thought as the 
poet considers the defects and drawbacks of human nature. 

St. 17. Sammary. The skylark must have solved the 
mystery of death more satisfactorily than man has ever beem able 
to do i hence it can be so free in its joy. 

Line 81. Waking —knowingly, consciously ; with deliberate consr 
oious efforts. Asleep —snb-oonseiously or unconsciously. Waking 
4yr asleep —^poets like Shelley believed in mystic communion ol the 
soul with the spirit of the universe: truths can be revealed in 
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such communion consciously in wakeful moments or through flashes 
in the soul in trance-like condition, Cf. Wordsworth ; 

*'.Wei are Uid a&leep 

Id body, and become a living soul i 

While v>'ith«an eye made quiet by the power.. 

We see into the bfo o£ things.”—Tiniem Abbey. 

h. 82. Thou of death must deem —you must have understood 
about death, Tj. 83. Things —truths. Deep —jirofound. Thou 

of deah must . dream —“Thou must have a more accurate and 

profound idea” of what exnctly death is. L. 84. Than we . 

dream —"than the imperfect notions we possess of it”. LI. 81-84. 

Waking or asleep Thou . mortals dream —The skylark, whether 

consciously by efforts or spontaneously in mystic communion, 
must have formed a more true and profound idea about death 
than we men can ever exi>ect to arrive at even in imagination ; that 
is, the bird must have understood in its heart of hearts that death 
is no terrifying event, and hereafter is no uncertain fearful r^ion, 
while men have ever held death and life hereafter in fear : "The 

fear of something after death puzzles the will. Hamlet. L. 85. 

Or — i.e.t if the bird had not solved the mystery of death. Crystal 
stream —pure and consistenty harmonious outpouring. Shelley 
means to say man is ever uncertain aboet and afraid of death and 
here-after ; constant uncertainty and fear do not allow him to sing 
freely and joyously enough. Since the bird's song pours down in 
a uniformly sweet, joyous flow of music, Shelley’s infereuce is that 
its heart must be free from the anxiety about and fear of death 
and hereafter. 

St. 18. Summary. It is man’s lot to be miserable. Man can 
never be happy > he looks back to the past or forward to the future 
and ever longs for what he cannot have. Bven his best joys are 
mixed with sorrows. 
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Line 86. We look . aftei —men are always unhappy because 

they .are nevfir contented with the present ; they either look 
backward to the past and think they were once happy or look 
forward to the future and exf)eofc that they will be happy in time, 
b ttery we may interpret slightly differently : men regard the golden 
age as over in tlie i)ast or look forward to it in the future but 
are never satisfied with the present. On the whole, man's lot is 
to be unhap}>y. Compare what Shakespeare says in this regard : 

"Surely He (god) th»t made us with such large discourse 
Lookiug before and after....’’— Hamlei, 

L. 87. Ptne for — long for ; strongly desire for. What is not — 
something that is im])03sible to have ; the elusive, imaginary or 
too idealistic. L. 88. Sincerest laugJUer —most heartfelt joy. 
L, 89. Pain —^melancholy or distress. Is fraught —is charged. 
Cf. Sv(inhume: 

^‘Before the beginning of years 

Came to the making of man. 

Fleasuro, with pain fur leaven 

Bammor with flowers that fell,”— Aialanta in Calydon 

lx 90, Sweetest songs —most cherished poetry : by ‘songs’ here 
Shelley means not only poetry but also drama and other forms of 
creativeliterature which appeal to the universal heart of man through 
the ages. Tell of —deal with ; present. Saddest thought —most painful, 
heart-aching conception. Our sweetest...saddest thought —such is 
the inherent defect in the constitution of human nature that we 
all love and cherish those tales in poetry, drama etc. which deal 
with tiagio oircnmstanoes, while our heart keeps little impression 
of the comedies of life. The Uiadt the tragedies of .^scbylus, 
Sophocles^ Euripides, of Shakespeare and Marlowe, etc. are more 
dear to na than ephemeral Bestoration comedies and frivolous 
romances. 
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The following lines in Shelley's Defence of Poetry may be takes 
as Shelley's explanatory comment on the last line (L. 90): 

"Our sympathy in tragic fiction depends on this principle i tragedj 
delights us by aficrding a shadow of that pleasure which exists in pain. Thii 
is the source also of the melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetesl 
melody. The pleasure that is in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure o: 
pleasure itself**. 

Expl. LI. 86-90. We look before and.saddest thought. 

In To a Skylark, Shelley compares the song of the skylark 
with the best human songs, solo or chorus *, his conclusion 
is that man cannot sing so well and so untiringly as the skylark. 
This contrast is to be accounted for. Shelley by referring 
to the inherent difference between the constitution of the 
heart of the skylark and that of man explains the contrast. 
Man's lot is to be miserable ; he is born a cursed creature. Ho 
is never satisfied with the present } he thinks that happiness for 
him could be found in the past or may be found in the future ; 
and he always longs with an aching heart for the impossible, that 
is, the imaginary or idealistic. Man is so unhappy a creature that 
even his sincerest joy is mixed up with some secret sonow which 
mars the taste of joy—he knows not what unmixed joy is. Even 
the best imaginary productions of poetry and drama that interest 
him most are concerned with tragic conceptions of life. The 
pleasure in tragic pain is sweet to man. 

St. 19. Summary. Even if we could be without hate, pride, 
fear and sorrow, we cannot conceive of our reaching such joy as the 
lark's song shows. 

Line 91. Scorn —defy, rise above. L. 92. ISate and pride 
and /ear—these, according to Shelley, are the passions that 
trouble humanity and mar its happiness ; for a regeneration of 
society these evil passions of the human heart must first be 
eliminated. But SV.elley is almost despaired that man. will ever 
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be able to rise above these. In another poem. The Sensitive Plantt he 
makes “error, ignorance, and strife’* the inner enemies to the happi¬ 
ness of man. L. 93. Things —a contemptuous term for ‘creatures*. 

L. 94. Not to ..ifior—not cursed to bo sorrowful aU the days 

of our life. Of. 

"Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.”— Job, 

L. 95. How thy joy . near —how it could he possible for man to 

approach you as regards the joy of the heart. 

N. B. In the last two stanzas (St. 20-21) Shelley owns as a 
poet his individual debt to the bird and makes his individual prayer 
to it. 

St. 20. Summary. Shelley as a poet i)ay3 tribute to the 
superiority of the skylark's music to the metres devised by poets and 
to the wisdom stored in books. 

Line 96. Measures —strains; here* musical metres: the 
reference is to various sorts of musical metres devised by poets to 
give music to their verse lines j metrical strains. L. 97. Delightful 
sound —charming cadence. L. 98. Treasures —wisdom ; moral 
and intellectual wealth. L. 99. Skill —capacity *, 'natural ability for 

song* is meant here. Thy skill . were —by‘poet* here Shelley refers 

to himself ; he regards the musical capacity of the skylark as more 
elevating and more instructive to the soul than the best poetic 
measures and the best wisdom of wise writers. Scorner of the 
ground —the bird is addressed thus : the bird is so elevated, so 
spiritual in its nature, so ecstatic in the joy of its soul that its 
nature cannot agree with the grossness and coarseness with which 
we associate everything that is earthly. Shelley ends with that sort 
of idealisation of the bird with which he began—it is a 'blithe 
spirit*; and now, necessarily it is a 'scorner of the ground.* S.ie 
also Comment under St. 1. Leigh Hunt comments on the ezpiessiofi 
thus : *'A most noble and emphatic close of the stanza. Not that 
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the lark, !n any vulgar sense of the word, 'soorns* the ground, for 
he (the bird) dwells upon it : but that, like the poet, nobody can 
take leave of the comcnonplaoe with more heavenly triumph." 

St. 2t. Summary. The poet's keenest desire is to have at 
least a part of the gladnesss of the skylark ; if he oan have it, he 
will be able to sing with suoh }X)etic ra])ture that the whole world 
will listen to him. 

Line 91. Gladness —heart-felt joy which is the source of your 
inspiration. L. 92. Thy brain —your head. The word ‘brain’ is 
significant. 'Gladness* which makes the bird sing is a sort of 
'frenzy* or ‘intoxication which rises into the head and maddens the 
2 contd. (e) lpe. (Gh) Ft. 2 

brain*. L. 93. Harmonious madness —poetic rapture or frenzy : 
the expression nicely brings out (by an oxymoron) the quality of 
poetic inspiration : inspiration is a sort of madness or frenzy, but 
this madness has a method of its own because it gives the inspired 
poet the power of elevated thoughts and musical utterance. 
Shelley's inspired .prophecy about the millenuim in Prnmethues 
Unbound, Hellas and the West Wind is a fine frenzy. That inspired 
poetry is a ‘harmonious madness* is also the conception of other 
poets than Shelley. Cf. 

"The poet’s eye in » fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven tO'^eartb, from earth to heaven.”— 

Shakespeare, 

"He (the poet) on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.”—CoZmdps 

"Perhaps no person ean be a pdet or oan even enjoy poetry, without a 
•ertain unsoundness of mind.”— Macaulay, 

Ii. 105. The world . then —^all persons of the world win 
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listen to my enraptured song. As I . now —as admiringly and 

devotedly as I am now listening to your (the bird's) song. 

Comment. The phrase 'harmoniouB madness,* true of all inspired poetry, 
is particularly and significantly true of Shelley's. This great lyric To a 
Skylark is itself an example, and the great Ode to the West Wmd may be 
taken as another out of many more, that Shelley’s highly emotional nature 
took him out of himself into a region of high abstraction of etheral beauty 
irhere everything is imagination, everything is •inspired madness. **The 
thrills of desire, the gushes of emotion; are all straining after something seen 
afar but unattained, something distant or future | or they are the wails of 
impassioned despair.** And all these express in melodious verso an elfin 
music apart from the sense that the verse conveys. 

£xpl. LI. 101-105 Teach me half the gladness . listerning 

now, (G. a. B. A. Hons. 1968) 

These lines make the concluding stanza of Shelley's To a Skylark, 
The fount and source of the ecstatic, ‘untiring flow of song which 
the skylark pours down from its unseen presence is the unalloyed 
gladness of the bird's heart. Human song cannot approach it at all 
because the human heart is always subject to pain of sorrows, 
fear of death and the malignant influence of hate and pride. 
Shelley prefers a prayer to skylark to teach him how to he half as 
glad in his heart as the skylark. Inspired by that spirit of joy in his 
heart his brain will be seized with a fine frenzy and will give him 
the power to utter his thoughts about the regeneration mankind 
with such sweet musical cadence that human society will listen to 
him with the same rapture with which he is now listening to the 
eong of the skylark. 





JOHN KEATS 

(17964821) 

General Introduction 

1. A Poet for Poets. Like “Dan Ohaucor well of English 
undefiled” and Edmund Spenser “sage and serious poet," John 
Eeats was a poet who greatly induenoed later poets. “The influence 
of Keats upon later English j)oetry has been almost incalculable ] to 
him, for example, Tennsyaon and Bossetti turned as to an inexhaus¬ 
tible and ever satistfrying pure well of beauty. The sculptor’s sense 
of form, the paiutes's dream of colouri the musician's rapt ecstasy in 

perfeeted sound are all here." Keats died young at the age of 

♦ 

twenty-five only j and only, for the last five years of his life he 
enriched the treasury of English romantic poetry by contributions 
which “posterity will not willingly let die." 

2. Life of John Keats and his chief works • John Keats was 
the eldest son of a poor self-employed workman; he was born on 29th 
October, 1795, at Moorfields, London. His father began his life as 
a livery stable-kee|)er where horses were kept and groomed 
for ‘their owners or hired out; later, he married his master's 
daughter and settled as an independent businessman. The elder 
Keats dying in 1804, his widow married a worthless debauch , 
she lived for six years more. 

John Eeats was sent to school at Enfield, where ha learned 
some Latin and interest himself in classical mythologies though 
he knew no Greek. He was noted there for his propensity or fightiog^ 
with other boys, and was not at all the weakling he was supposed 
to have been not only at school but all through life even by Shelleys 
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in Adonais, Byron in Dan Juan, and other contemporaries. His 
education did not proceed further. He was apprenticed at fifteen 
to a surgeon at Edmonton ; but he employed his leisure in translat¬ 
ing the JEneid and reading stories of classical mythology. It was 
at Edmonton that his friend Cowden Clarke gave him a copy of 
The Fairy Queen of Spenser, through which he “romped like a 
young horse turned into a spring meadow." It was Spenser who 
awakened his genius—his first effort at poetry being his Imitation 
of Spenser> Bub he could not spare time to pursue his literary 
hobby. 

For subsistence, he was to prepare himself for some profession 
in the medicfll line. In 1814, he removed to Londoii to continue 
his medical studies at London hospitals ; he passed his examination 
with credit, and was appoinbeda dresser. But by this time he was 
definitely drawn towards jiocitry. “The other day, during a 
lecture", he writes to a friend, “there came a sunbeam into the 
room, and with it a whole troop of creatures floating in the ray i 
and I was off with them to Oberon and fairyland." Such a dreamer 
could hardly stick to bis hospital duties. He was soon determined 
to give up surgery and take to literature and jioetry. It was 
Cowden Clarke, again, who'at this moment lent himacoi)yof 
Chapman's translation of Homer's Iliad ; the Iliad was the 
revelation of a strang world of beauty to* Keats buti one where he 
seemed to have been a born citizen though he did not know 
Greek. On First Looking into Ckapman*s Homer was the result. 
It enshrines in noble poetry his romantic but well*controlled 
effusions as ■ reaction to bis introduction to the world of Hellenic 
art and beauty. He was now introduced to Leigh Hunt and other 
famous men of the day ; and Leigh Hunt's encourgement and 
advice gave bis poetic aspiration a definite shape. 

Keats took to writing some more poems which were juvenile 
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attempts of no great promise ; he published his first volume of poems 
iu 1817, which attracted little notice, though it contained the 
sonnet To Om Who Has Been Long InCity Pent and the more impor¬ 
tant Sleep and Poetry, which enunciated his poetic creed. In 1818 
was published Endymion, a characteristic poem, revealing equally his 
romanticism and Hellenism, though with many faults. Endymion 
was savagely attacked by the Quarterly Beview and Blackwood's 
Magazine, Eeats was too sane and too consoiaus of his own 
Bhortoomings in this early attempt to be wounded by the attacks, 
though both Byron and Shelley have given currency to the popular 
belie! that the malicious criticism preyed on the young ix)et's 
•tender sentiment and shortened his life. He next published 
Hyp&rion, which shows the true hand of a master. In 1820 came 
nut Lamia, Isabella, and The Em of St, Agnes. His great Odes, the 
beat and maturest products of his genius, were Written mostly in 
1819. But since 1813 misfortune and ill-health had been drawing 
the poet's career to a close \ the hereditary disease of consumption 
nf which his motter had died was on him. In September 1620, he 
sailed for Naples in Italy for change of air with his artist friend 
Joseph Severn ; from Naples he went to Borne, where he died on 
23rd February, 1321. Shelley’s magnificent elegy on Keats 
Adonais was published the same year. 

3. Keats as a poet of the Romantie Reival: ’’English 
Bomantioism attains in Keats the final stage of its progress.” Of 
course, there was in Keats the promise of “something greater" 
than what he actually performed in his short life. Bat an analysis 
of the characteristics of his poetry (see Sec, 4 foil.) reveals enough 
of that “something greater*’ actually in evidence in the few poems 
he has been able to give to the world in his short career. These 
make him unique even among his great romantic contemporaries. 

English romantic poetry had its fulfilment and consummation in 
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the ixjetry o£ Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Keats, Coleridge, Scotty 
and some others. Keats is not simply one of them ; he is in 
many respojta unique. Tho elements in tJio poetic character of 
Keats that differentiate him even from the great romantics of his 
time yet with whom he has so much in common, consist in the 
fact tiiat l\omanticism with him was no conscious revolt—no 
adoption of a creed—but a subtle, permeating ebsouce of his 
fine beauty-thirsting soul, an instinctive urge from within. 
While Wordsworth formulated his doctrine in his prose 
i'reface and Coleridge gave his metaphysics "in the* luminous 
retrospect of the Biographia Literariat neither has left any 
enunciation of tlieory having {>ower to thrill the ear and haunt 
the memory like the rhymes of this young untrained recruit in the 
cause of poetic liberty and the return to nature". In the 
celebrated passage of one of his earliest poems, Sleep and Poetry^ 
he asserts tho principle that "poetry should not strive to enforce 
particular doctrines, that it should not contend in the field of 
reason, but that its proper organ is the imagination, and its aim 
the creation of beauty". His spontoneous love of beauty, his 
sensuousness, bis fine felicity of diction, bis uncritical abandonment 
to external impressions of both nature and art—all point to the 
artist in Keats—the supreme artist who keeps aside, or better, 
forgets hia personality in the joy of creation—for create he must. 
Wordsworth’s x>autheism and Coleridge’s metaphysics drew- them 
away from the true region of poetry ; Byron, as Hazlitt observes, 
was ‘'the spoiled child of fortune and would not talk of anything 
save himself", Shelley sought ideals of revolt and freedom in the 
face of natural things : "but Keats is one quite perfect lover offering, 
everything and asking nothing, all blind devotion with an 
inexhaustible memory for delight". 

Keats is the last word-in English* romanticism by virtue of hi& 
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<)haraofceristio iiessimism and melancholy. Wordsworth caught the 
serenity of romantic wonder, sobered by his thirst for tranquillity ; 
Shelley was whirled out of “this sphere of sorrow” by the flush of 
romantic emotion. Byron fretted with the infinite scope given to 
romance by human imssion ; but Keats was artistically conscious of a 
bitter realism of deep tragedy of human life in the midst of its emo¬ 
tional fervour ;—“the pain of joy, the joy of imin, are already 
sounded by Keats, passion itself becomes conscious of the cruelty 
which hidjs in some of its orders”. This 'psychological morbidness* 
of Romanticism was a legacy to the next generation of poets. As 
regards art and style, the chiselled perfection of Tennysonian 
diction, the art of the Pre-Raphaelites, owed not a little to this 
young prince of sensuous artists. 

To sum up : It may be said that in Keats the different currents 
of the Romantic Revival were united and summed up in a manner 
that was to be handed on the next generation of poets. The poetry 
of Keats is enriched by a confluence of different currents, one or 
another of which can be seen in the ixjetry of his oonteraixjraries. 
Wordsworth was not subtle or sensuous enougii to be inspired by 
Buperuaturalism cr medievalism ; Coleridge wasuntouched by 
hellenism ; Shelley lacked concreteness and sensuousness ; art and 
antiquity did not affect Byron. In Keats all these different elements 
•of romanticism were combined into an agreeable blend. 

Characterislies oT the Poetry of Keats : 

vXa) liOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL : Keats is above all things a 
poet of the beautiful. All his poetry reminds us of his emphatic 
■declaration in a letter to bis brother that with "a great poet the 
sense of beauty overcomes every other consideration, or rather 
obliterates all other considerations.” At another place he says, 
“What the imagination seizes as beauty must be truth*'; and in 

on a Qreeian Um in immortal verse he says, “Beauty is truth, 
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trath beauty". Keats knew nothing o! Shelley's enthnsiasm for 
humanity and "passion for reforming the world," and, as Hudson 

f 

points out, “he held fast to his simple creed that poetry should he 
the incarnation of beauty, and not the vehicle of social or political 
ideas". This love of beauty expresses itself in his sensuousneas, 
his medievalism and hellenism. 

(b) Art for art’s fake : Keats wrote poetry as a true 
artist who is forced to give expression to his sense of beauty or 
to his feelings and emotions because of an inner urge—an impulse 
that is irresistible like the one with which a bird sings. He bad 
no theory to follow or illustrate, no moral to i)reach, no fine or 
fiery idealism to be frenzied with, not even poetic skill to j^rade. 
"When we read the verse ‘Of Keats," says one of his best critics, 
"we are conscious only of an enchantment which seems to have 
invented itself. If we think of the writer, we think ‘ of him as a 
flattering mirror, in which the face of beauty becomes more 
powerful." Of all the Bomantic poets, it is K^ts who speaks the 
least of himself, the only one whose life need not be known to 
appreciate his romanticism : “as to the poetic character itself" 
Keats writes, “it has no self—it is everything and nothing—it 

has no character—it enjoys light and shade.I feel assured 1 

should write from the mere yearning and fondness I have for the 
l)eauti{ur'. 

(c) His SBNsnonsNEss and concreteness : Milton's 
succinct definition of poetry that 'poetry is simple, sensuous and 
ooDorete* is as much true of his own poetry as of Keats among the 
romanticists. 'Sensuousness'in the language of poeticcritiesm consists 
in a poet's responsiveness to the impressions of external nature on 
his mind through the sense organs of si^ht, touch, sound,nnell, and 
taste. Bomantic imagination ifself works on the base of sensuous 
ezperienoes. All romantic poets are bound to be more or less 
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sensnons; bub with Eeata, poetry is hardly anything else than 
sensuous. "Keats." says Arnofd, "Is abundantly and enchantingly 
sensuous. The question with some people will be whether he is any¬ 
thing else.Many things may be brought forward whieh seem to show 
him under the fasoinatiou and sole dominion of sense, and desiring 

nothing better.Ilis poetry has rarely beenequalled in description 

of the beauties perceptible to the senses, such as form, colour, 
perfume or music." Hence is his admiration of the "Attic shape \ 
Fair attitude I" Hence is the profusion of colours in the 
descriptive passages of the Eve of St. Agnes. Hence is his 
concreteness of imagery and conception, and hence the rounded 
felicity of diction ; he is the least abstract of all the romantic poets 
of the age. There is a touch of the naked skin in his best passages ; 
he is the poet of 

“Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair. 

Soft dimpled hands, white neok, and creamy breast.*’ 

He would be "pillow’d upon his fair love's ripening breast", he 
would "cease ui)on the midnight with no }>ain,'* listening to tho 
ecstasy of the Nightingale. To him death in the midst of sensuous 
perception of beauty is attaining heaven on earth. 

id) His Mediabvalism : La Belle Dame sans Merci among 
the shorter ].)oems and Isabella and Tfee Eve of St. Agnes among 
the longer ones are glorious records of the fondness of Keats for all 
that is understood by the phrase "medieval accessories," None 
lived less in the present than Keats—the present was to him a 
torture full of "the weariness, the fever, and the fret" ; and the 
escape he sought from the present turned his romantic imagina¬ 
tion into the rich magic of Spenerian poetry and through Spenserian 
poetry into the colourful world'of theMiddle Ages—the elfin knight, 
the cruel, mysterious lady, the holy saint, the spell and enchant^ 
zaent and all that. "Ijove all-daring, ail-enduring, faithful unto 
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death; the spirit of oobiliby aod chivalry, the strange, the 
weird, the adventurous; the touch of fairy-land, of Arabiau 
Nights and Gramarye’*-—all these dwell in his lines as in a 
palace of art, where 

*‘Legion*d fairies pac’d the coverlet, 

Ajud pale eaohanlment held her sleepy-eyed.** 

— Th» Eve of St» Agnet, XIX 

(e) His Hfit/LENlSAf ; 'Hellenism* is the spirit and art 
of the Hellenes, i.e., tlie ancient Greeks, whose poetry was charac¬ 
terised by love of beauty and grace of form. Keats's passion for 
beauty leads to this imjiortant characteristic of his poetry, 
viz , bis spiritual kinship with the ancient Greeks. '*Ther6 was 
in Keats the keenest sense and enjoyment of beauty ; and this gave 
him a fellow-feelitig with the Greek masters. He recognized in 
them the most perfect representers of the beautiful, and this, so far 
as literature went, through translations. But it was only one side 
of Greek art he saw. He saw its beauty ; but he did not see its 
purity, its self-restraint, its severe refinement.'* 

(/) Romance ; "The Romantic element in Keats appears 
less in his choice of subjects than in bis manner of treating them. 
Eadymion, Lamia, Hyperion are all classical in story ; but their 
treatment is romantic. The Eoe of St. Agms, Isabella, La Belle 
Dame sam Merci are romantic both in subject and in style. Th^e 
are drawn from the life of tne Middle Ages, in which Romance 
breathes most freely, into which Si)en3er led the young poet, while 
Bocciocio furnished him with materials." 

(/) His ArTiiDDE Tu Natore : Of all the poets of the 
Romantic Revival in English poetry, Keats was the most faithful 
and r^listic observer of nature. His supurb Ode to AtUumn 
with its graphic, statue-like presentation of the associations of 
‘ nature and of human activities stands unique as a descri|itive poem. 
His attitude towards nature is in keeping with his viewof the iunction 
21 
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of poet and poetry. He used to love and interpret nature for her 
own sake and not for any sympathy that the human mind can 
read into her for man's ideals and aspirations **Ile had grown 
up neither like Wordsworth under the siiell of lake and mountain 
nor in the glow of millennial dreams like Slulley"; i>o unlike 
Wordbwoith who interpreted nature by the Oi^arRiions of his 
own btreituous soul, unlike Shelley who saw in nature a vKible 
symbol or 80ixietim< s a mysteiious veil of the universe, Keats, in the 
words of Downer "seeks to ki ow Nature peifecily and to enjoy her 
fully, with no ulterior end or other thought than to give her 
comidete expiesbion. With him, no cousideiations of natural 
theology, humanity or metaphysics mingle with Nature.*' 

5. Keats as a literary Artist. 

(n) Imaolry. Blessed with a happy instinct for the love of 
beauty, Keats except for his first few attempts at loetio production^ 
was a connoisseur in the choice of language suiting the deiith of bis 
ideas." Keats is akin to the Elizabethans in bU fondness for imagery. 
Bib ])Octry abounds in figurativv language He is also a master of 
melody. His verse is full of deep, rich harmonies. It hasi in places, 
more of the ejiio quality than any contemporary work"—Halleck. 

Keats's style is a good example of BufTon's formula—"Style is 
the man faimt>elf'*. It is his style that dUtii>gui:ihes him ftom his 
romantic contemporaries. With no other ^oet of the romantic school 
is style so important a feature of poetry as with Keats ; for he was 
an artist se much as a poet, and the language of a ( 06 t>artist must 
necessaiily contribute to the beauty of expression, or his claim as an 
artist falls through. We may describe the chief element of his 
gtyto as ‘perfect felicity of phraso*. 

(b) "Fine felieity of Phrase" : In the matter of style, his 
terse is that of a conscious artist. He once advised Shelley *to 
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load every rift of a subject with an oar*; and that was his own ideal 
in making hi:) verse rich, melodious and infiuitely suggestive. He 
aimed at making his i)oetio language beautiful with words and phra¬ 
ses 'culled with the choicest art* which was the literary teot nique 
learnt from him by Tennyson. lie once remarked that 'be looked 
upon a fine phrase as a lover uijon his beloved* ; in reading 
his mature poetryr pirticularly the Odea,—too few though they are 
—one cannot miss the truth of his avowal. *'He was a mere 
lavisher, a prodig iL Ho scattered bis pearls and gems recklessly 
around him and bad no sense of noble economy'*. Matthew Araold 
found much more in Keats than in Shelley as a true ^oet both for 
choice of a subject and its treatment. Arno wsays. Keats accom plts)!!- 
ed so much in })oetry, that in one of the two modes by which (joetry 
interprets, in the faculty of naturalistic interpretation, in what 
we call 'natural magic*, he ranks with Shakespeare....No one else 
in English poeiiry, save Shakespeare, has in expression quite the 
fascinating felicity of Keats, his ^lerfection of loveliness." Let us 
refer to a few examples ; 'jtalely loitering*, 'lily on thy brow*, 
'with anguish moi->t and fever dew*, 'shut her wild wild eyes', 
'starved Uijb*— ail iu La BdU. These suggestive, picture-que 
phrases open vistas to the im igiaatiou and we seem to be trans- 
portbd into a tiauoe-like atmosiihere created iu the ijoem. In the 
Ode on a Qrecinn CJroi the expressions ‘Laf-fringed legend*, 'ditties 
of no tone*,'idous morn', 'Attic sbaite* are a fe a- worded jewels 
which glitter by their piotrorial beauty of suggestion. Iti the Ode 
to a Kighlingalef we have “Lethe-waids had sunk', 'hetded huhbes* 
'leader-eyed desiiair’ 'all iier stany fays', 'last-fading violets*, 
^murmurous haunt ot dies*—each of \^hich hoUis up a jdcmre 

before our mental eye and charms us by its melady as if with an 

% 

incantation 

(<) Magical coinage. Common, everyday wmds and phrases 
are not always able to oouvety the poet's subtle meaning or 
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suggestion ; be finely r oins where the .fiead custom of familiar 

( _ 

words seems insufficient. We have gZoam. vermeil, amoert, mis~ 
feature-^' kotAb which we seem to know but which stir us up with 
a new api)eal. 

(d) Compound Words. Keats's compound words are in the 
line of Homeric brevity pregnannt with meaning; 'purple-stained', 
'leaden-eycd', *deep-delved’, 'bigh-sorrowftl', etc remind us of 
Homer's 'many-wiled', 'far-travelled', ‘swift-'footed*, etc. 

(e) Magic flow of Melody. The Shakespearean sonnet form 
with its three quatmins and a couplet, the S] enserian stanza with 
its rich rolling music running through nine iambic lines with an 
Alexandrine at the close, the octosyllable b illad meter and Keats's 
own invented stanzas as in La Belle and Ode to a Nightingale lure 
the finest examples of sustained melody and justify Shelley’s 
reference to the nightingale as 'thy (Keats's) spir.t's sister*. 


U93) LA BELLE DAME SANS MEBGI 
(The Fair Woman Without Pity ) 

Special Introduction 

A. The Title and the Legend. The title of the poem was 
taken from an old translation by Sir Biohard Bow, once attributed 
to Chaucer, of a dialogue in French verse by Alain Chaitier ( died 
about 14£7 ), court poet to Charles Vll of Fiance. 

The story put in the form of a ballad—-a dialogue between 
. two (lersoDS, a questioner and a wandering knight—is based upon 
*:be German legend of Venueberg or the mountain of Venus. Venus 
raa the classioal goddess of youthful ^beauty and sensual love. In 
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the Middle Ages—^tbose days of chivalry (koightbood) and romantic 
loYo, there rose a legend that Venus held her court in the caverns of 

« s 

Venusberg, a mountain in Germany, and invited wandering knights 
to be her guests and make love to her. The legend owed its origin 
to Tannhausser, a German lyrical poet of the thirteenth century. 

**According to this, as he rode by Horselberg (Venusberg), he was 
attracted by the figure of a beautiful woman, in whom be recog¬ 
nized Venus. She beckoned hi n into a cave, where ho spent seven 
years in revelry. Smitten in conscience he then left the 'Venus- 

berg* and went to Borne to seek absolution from the Pope.. His 

Holiness replied that it was impossible for the person to be forgiven. 
The poet returned to the cave of Venus. 

B. Date. According to Bossetti "Lu Belle Dame sans M/^rei 
may posdbly have been written later than any of the Odes (18 9), 
but this point is uncertain". It is very probable that when Keats 
wrote this romantic ballad of love and languishment, he had already 
been in the grip of the fasointion of Fanny Brawne, the wily 
coquette who in a manner enchanted him but played with his 
affection. The poem remained in Ms till 1848 when it was printed 
by Lord Hougton. 

* C. Ballad Metre. The poem is in the form of a billad, which 
tells a short story in rapid verse ; each stanz^i of the poem consists 
of four lines, of iambic tetrameter, the last line being iambic 
dimeter. 

The poem is in from a ballad. But in spirit and personal 
expression it is a lyric of the most intense, bswitching jAssion. See 
Critical Appreciatioo. Q. 3. 

Q. 1. Briefly relate the story told in “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci.** 

Ana. Keats, in keeinog with the fairy lore of mediaeval 
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!^end, transforms Venns, the dassica! goddess of beauty and love 
asFOoiated with Vennsberg in a Gorman legend, into a fairy (*a 
fairy's child'), a pitile$:8 enchantress who tempts a knight^at-arma 
by her ‘sweet moan' of love to enter her cave in a forest 
mounti^in. Eiitertaining the bewitched knight with revelry and 
sensual pleasure, she lulls him to sleep. In bis sleep, be dreams 
of the ghostly figures of kings and princesi her former victims whose 
souls still wander about the cave. These pale ghosts with dry lips 
and open mouths tell him that the ‘fair lady without pity* has got 
him in her thraldom. He is horrified but feels helpless. The pitiless 
fair woman Ifts him up and leaves him on the 'cold hill’s side' ; 
on waking be realises his condition but yet remains so much 
enamoured that he cannot leave the surroundings of the cave, 
apparently in the hope of meeting the lady again. Time passes and 
seasons change. Tt is dreary antumn when the sedge has withered 
in the lake, chill wind blows and no birds sing. Yet the Incklesa 
knight loiters about all alone. 

Q. 2. Examine the romantic elements in "La Belle Dame 
sans Merci”. TO* H. B. A, Hons, 1963 ] 

Or 

Comment on the atmosphere of "La Belle Dame sans 
Aferci,** and show how it contributes to the tranee<1ike stale 
evoked in the poem. [Burd. XJn. B. A. Hons, 1962] 

Ans. To catch the spirit of the young poet’s imaginative 
creation in the lyrical ballad La Belle is to enter into a mysterions 
world of love and laoguishment in which our intellect is benumbed 
and our souls are seized with a witchery in which we would fain 
remain bound like the knight-at-arms under the spell of the fair 
lady without mercy. Not id vain baa the poem been called 
"the representative poem of the romantic movement." Keats's 
formula of romanticism, 'liet ever fancy roam, Pleasure never 
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is ab home* is in this poem given a fulfilmenb steeping the senses 

in a seduction of the weird, the supernatural, the mysterious which 
* « 

weave a spell around us. 

The adventurous world into the atmosphere of which we are 
ushered is an im'ieinntive recreation of some asiiects of the Middle 
Ages **in which R-tmance breathes most freely, and into which 
Spenser led t^ e young ^loet, while Boccaccio furnished him with 
materials fit to wear the glorieis of his verse.** The iK)em opens 
romantically with ]}icturesqn6 presentation of a bewitched knight" 
at*arms, *alone and ijalt^ly loitering* by the cold hill side in the 
dreary late auntumn, with his }mle brow and withered cheeks. 
The picture at once wafts us by a few impressive touches out of 
our familiar surroundings into a fairy-land. We hold our breath 
in expectation of strange revelations. ‘*We are as it were under a 
spell forgetting our true personality and our true home ** 

If the figure and spirit of the woe-begone knight-at-arms in the 
cold and dreary solitude and the romince of love, longing and 
Unguishment hold ui spell-bDund in the weird situation, the story 
that the missrable knight tells of his fascination under the spall 
and glamour of the unknown lady—*a fairy*s child*—thrills us with 
the sensations of the utrvi-raokiag touch of romance itself. The 
earth, as we know it, vanishes from around us ; nature too wears a 
weird look as bo tells us how he rode with the Isdy. taking her on 
his horso ; she has bewitched him by her side*long look and sweet 
moan, singing a fairy's song. The charm of her beauty^ the passion 
of her romantic love, the inoxioatkig effect of her weeping and 
sighing, and her looking at him with her 'wild wild eyes'-— 
are certainly more powerful than the charms of Coleridge's 
Garlandioe, the witch io human form of a lady, who 
took Ohristabsl, the pure-sonled, innocent girl into her wicked 
embiaoe in the midnight and infused into her a wicked, eentoal 
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dream, *0, sorrow and shame !* Geraldine's bewitching power giving 
the wicked dream to her viotiui Chrisbabsl could influence her body 
and mind for a short timoi but the fairy lady without pity ruined 
for ever the soul of the ill-starred knight-at-arms 1 so that even 
when he realised the true nature of his cliarmer, be could not 
leave the environment but was there still 'alone and palely 
loitering'. 

Romanticism of the most affecting type cannot be confined within 
the limits of the ex^-pession in language. It has by its very nature 
to achieve its full effect by mems of suggestions and stimalatiooa to 
the imagination. Keats's La Belle is a peifect example of the 
creation of romance by 'horror-stricken reticence and magical 
BUggestiO)!' (Uerford). This is best seen in the knight's narration 
of his dream about pale kings and piinces and lale warriors visiting 
him in tue 'gloam.* Horror of horrors, the ghoatly figures uttered 
their warnings in articulate speech ; they moved their 'starved 
lijw*, 'with horrid warning gaped wide'. To realise the few- 
worded weird picture of the ghosts is for us to shut our eyes and 
shudder at awful suggertions. 

Ko lomantio poet of the age, not even Coleridge, could oreate so 
much of wonder and hair-raising horror in such a small 
compass. 

Q. 3. Write a critical appreciation of *'La Belle Dame 
sans Mafci.*' IC.U.B.A. Hons. 1970] 

Ans. The poem is in ballad form consisting of a dialogue 
between a questioner and a wandering knight and the knight who 
answers. Of all criticl-ms and appreciations of the iio^m by diverse 
lovers of romantic poetry and by some poets themselvesj Sidney Colvin's 
study of tbe qualities of the ^xiem appears to be the most senstfale 
and at the same time finely appreciative. Colvin justly remarks t 

"Keats's ballad can hardly be said to tell a story: but rather sets 

< ‘ . 
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before as with imagery drawo from the mediaeval world of enebaat- 
ment and knight-errantry, a typo of the wasting power of love, 
when either adverse fate or deluded choice makes of love not a 
blessing but a bane,'* To one who is well acquainted with the life 
of Keats the young poet and his longings, aspirations, sufferings and 
fustrations, bringing consumption upon him and ending bis life 
within about two years of writing this romantic masterpiece, the 
poem has the ring 'of intense lyricism based U|ion the poet's 
personal passion for a 'fair lady without pity*—Fanny Brawoe, the 
enchanting coquette who lured him and played with his affection, 
lifting him at times to ectasy of romantic love and then dipping in to 
the bell of soul-killing despondency. T. S. E'i >t's dictum that there 
is difference between the man who suffers or enjoys and the same 
man as he creates—may be true. Bat in the case of a poet like 
Keats who livfd as much intensely as be wrote, this lyric is ‘best 
studied by a reference to the pathos of bis life. This young super- 
sensuous poet who cried in a letter to his friend Beiley, '0 for a 
life of sensations rather than of thoughts” and in bis exquisite 
sonnet The Terror of Death exclaimed— 

**Whea I feel, fair ereatura of an hour I 
That 1 shiill never look up>n thee more. 

Never have the reltth in the fairy potter 
Oj unreflecting lov^ then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone....... 

In La Belle in depicting the plight of the deluded knigbt-in-arms 
be is not abioluttly impertonal. 

In reading the poemi we canot but feel how truly the image 
expresses the passion, and at the same time, ”Low i^owerfully 
through these fascinating old world symbols, the uuiversal heart of 
mam is madd to speak.*' 

Besides the interest of the theme and its relation to ihe personal 
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passion of the i oet| the artistry and style are overpowering—^they 
do half the work of the enchantment that is in the poem. 
Conciseness of exact expres^ioDf cadence in keeping with the 
thought exi)re8sed, making a perfect union of sound and sense, the 
simple direct construction mostly in monosyllahio words—all these 
make the poem “not only the masterpiece among the shorterpoems 
of Keats but also one of the masterpieces of the love lyrics of the 
Romantic Revival in English poetry.*' 

Q. 4. Discuss Keats's treatment of the tragic disillusion¬ 
ment of love in "La Belle Dame sans Merci**. 

[CUBA. Hons. 1971] 

Ans. Unlike Shelley who in his Flight of Love treats of the 
fickleness arid transitory nature of human love gener illy and des- 
oribas^bhe misery and tragic dissolution of the seat of love in the 
heart of the forsaken lover, Keats treats of the disillusion of a lover 
who has invited U{X)n himself the wasting pcwer of love by giving 
away his heart to the fascination of beauty for sensual enjoyment 
and unresisted reckless revelry bsnunbing the soul. We may say in 
the language of this ouf" matter-of-world ot everyday exije^ience, that 
deluded choice or unrestrained surrender to the charms of youthful 
beauty and the hyiMJoribical pretence of love exercise uix)ci the 
unwary soul an influence which is destined to spell disaster in the 
end. Pure and sincere love in which ‘soul with soul can mingle*^ 
is a Messing ; but passionate fascination by a wily beauty is a curse 
which ultimately results in helpless, hopeless desolation. In 
spite of the sense of desolation, the bewitched soul of the lover has 
not the strength, nor perhaps the will, to be its own free self again. 

The poem La Belle is a sort of subtle allegory. With imagery 
drawn from the*romantio days of the Middle Ages when love and 
chivalry,—-4kll-powerful love and reckless adventurous soirit of 
' chifalry***were irresistible allurements, the young poet creates a 
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picture which symhoHses the woeful plight of the universn-l heart of 
man when it haa relished “the fairy jiower of unredeoting love**. 

f 

Love in such a case is not a blessing hut a bane \ and the irony is 
that the victim, though he may in his immost soul catch the ruinous 
character of such unreflective love, is both iwwevless and unwilling 
to get himself freed from the fascinating shackles The will is toO' 
much enslaved to ti)e bewitching influence to be able to exert itself 
to tear the bondage and be its own master again. 

The knight-at-arrns represents the thoughtless romantic youth 
in search of adventurous love in high ex))eotation of its chance of 
fulfilment. The ‘Lady in the M^-ad^, full beautiful, ‘a fairy’s child* 
is the too common pretty woman seducer of the unwary romantic 
youth. ‘To see her is to love her, love but her and love for ever.* The 
wiles and pretences of the alluring beauty, her sidelong look and a 
fairy's song as she rides with the knight are her weapon. She gives 
him “roots of relish sweet, honey wild and manna dew*— 
immaterial sustenances of romantic imagination. Her profession of 
love, *I love thee true* is the common formula of all such deluding 
temptresses. Her 'elfin grot' is a desc'^ut in the direct line from the 
cave of Oir(^ in Homer's Odyssey —Circe the bewitching sorceress 
who tempted her victims into her cave, revelled with them and 
ultiomtely turned them into swine. Keats's knight>at arms, like the 
swine of Circe as described by Homer, retain his human senses, 
and \xanders about loitering alone and ptlely by the elfin grotto. 
Coming down to our humble level of ordinary hum in society, we 
learn that such a deluded and disillusioned lover laaguishes in sad 
perplexity, feeling that be has been deluded but yet too much 
under fascination to break the meshes and be his old self once 
again. 

Q. 5. Discuss “Keats's’La Bella Dame sans Merci** as aia 
allegory. 

Ana. The same Answer as to Q. 4. 
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Notes, Explanations, References, Comments, ete. 

Sfp. 1 -2. Summary. A koig'-t-At-armfl with a p«ile, weary 
look on hi«i face, loiters nbont a desolate rocky ’ovality all alone 

In midst of the bare scenes of late antamn which is no time for 

* 

advent are. 

What can nil thfte —what tronbles you? Why are you so sad and 
depressed ? Knight-nt-arms —one of a class of knights in the Middle 
Ages who wandered sbont in search of adventures, fully equipped 
with arms and weapons and riding on horse. Such knights did not 
attach themselves to the court of any particular king. 

Alone —the word is significant. A knight was usually 
accompanied by his squire, his arms-hesrer and assistant. But this 
particular knight-at arms or knight-errant had no such comjmnion. 
Palely loitering —moving about sadly and slowly round a particular 
area in the open space. It seemed as if the knight were in 
search of somebody. 

The sedge —^water plants. The sedge . lake —spring and 

snmraer being over antumn is on the scene. Nature is bare and 
the green vegetation has disappeared. And no birds 5tn(7—these 
four simple monosyllabic words put together hold up a scene of 
desolation before our eyes. The line shows Keats's artistry in 
describing the dreary scene. The implication is that no knight 
goes out in search of adventure in such a scene in disolate autumn. 

Saygard —wild-looking from worry and fatigue. Woe-hegone — 
sad, dismal-looking. 

The squirrel's ./wff—squirrel, the most provident of 

wild creatures has already stored a good stock of food against the 
winter that is at band. Harvest's done —it is now late autumn ; 
early autumn is the season for reaping the harvest; so the harvest 
^ over—the fields around look bare and desolate. 
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St. 3. Summary. The lips of the kaigbt are pale-looking and 
his cheeks have lost their rosy glow—hobh his liijs and cheeks 

r 

indicate bis unhealthy, worn condition. 

Lily —Eeats uses a concrete object—a white fl')wer—to 
denote the bloodless paleness of the knight’s face. Bruw —fore¬ 
head, ix)etical use for 'face*. 

Fading rose —rose whiuh is loung its red colour. The glow of 
healthy checks is suggested by the concrete—the red rose ; ‘rose*" 
stands for the bloom of health. 

Anguish —mental agony, wet *, adj. to ‘brow* in the 

previous line. Fe/ver dettf—drops of iterspiration cauted by some 

great mental pain. I see a hly . withreth too —the brow of the 

knight is unhealthy white, lacking the glow of health; and it is 
wet with drops of per-piration caused by some mental anguish and 
excitement. Both his cheeks are rapidly losing the reddish bloom 
of sound health. 

Comment; (1) The poem in its technieal ertistic form is » ballad. 
The ballad has e long hiftory in Enghsh literature from the OE tunes to the 
present dsy Briefly : the form origioeted as a song on a light and famihar 
theme recounting sonje exeats ir doingsofwtll known cbaraiters, celebrating 
or attacking them. *From this last isi derivei the modern sonse in which a 
ballid is a simple spirited poem in short stanzas in >fchich some popular story 
is graphically narrated** [0ED] It is usu>.]ly wiUen in what is known at 
the bahad metre : a stanza of four lines in alternate tetra and trimeter, 
rhyming allernalely (ndnd). Keate makes the last line consist of only 
two syllables with marvellous effect. 

(2) One eharacterist'o of the trai^itional ballad form is that at varioua 
places in the progress of the story, questions and answers do the work of 
graphic descrisption. Keats's La Belle follows this queatioo-anawer method. 
The whole poem consists of aome questions put to -a woe-begooe ki i^bt at- 
erms and his anawer. The first tbree.atanjns are the questions and the rMi 
of the poem. (Sts. 4-12.) ie the answer of knight. 
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(3) The first three sUrtM in question form make the external 
appearance of the ki igbt-at-arms more graphic, more picturesque than aiiy 
fiescnpLiuii could possibly make. 

(4) Incidentally, the questions bring out the enyironment of the 
natural scene and Lelp<i us to be ushered into a scene of ulter desO' 
iation The foUr aim(le m luosylUbic words, *Aud no buds siug*. impress 
us more powerfully than couli any painter with hia brush and culouri 
**ln this plaic tb'*y are an luatance of the stupendous effect which e 
great po* t can produce from the simpleitb mjiter als.”. (roalurj 

{b) Q'he details of the external appearance of the knight—hie pale, 
hagg red woe begons face, his brow white as lily, moist wiih drops of 
perspiration due to some anguish he suffers in bis mind, the fading glow 
of his cheeks all tbo^e sinke us with some kind of portentous mis»dven> 
ture which the knight represents. 

Expl. 1 see a lily on thy.withereth too (St. S) 

Eeats in his rommtio ballad La Belle Dame sans Merei tells the 
story oi tlie adveubure of a knight-at arms. A traveller meets him 
in a desolate vya^te hilly land when the cold and barren autumnal 
Burroundinga make the aoene unfit for any knightly a Iveuture. The 
person of the knight-at arnis on horsubick has in itself enoigh of 
the strange and weird tu make the traveller feel a suiternatural 
shiver. The brow of the knight is pale as a white hly ; the 
paleness is an external index of his troubled miud. The b ow is wet 
with drops of perspiration gt^uerated by his mental anguish and 
the feverish excitement of his mind. His cheeks too are pale-looking, 
the healthy rosy glow exiiected on the cheeks of a >oubLful knight 
out for adventure has already ^tartly disappeared, foreshadowing 
further decay. 

See Cooimeiit (5) above. 

St. 4. Summary: The knight tells the story of bis woes. 
He had met a beautiful lady with the ohariuing look of a fairy, 
heamiua forth romantic glamour of love. 
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Meads—meadows ; open desolate tracts of land. A fairy\ 
ishild-'-a, fairy. N. B. la the Middle Ages, people of the ooua- 
try side in England and other west European countries bad start 
superstitious belief in the existence of a kind of sutiernatui-al beingi 
whom they called fairies. Fairies were credited with the power oi 
assuming forms of beautiful youog women. They used to tempt and 
play pranks upon t)ie rustics as well as the wandering knights, stea 
delicaoeis from the household (Milton in L'Allegro has *how fair; 
Mab the junkets oat), steal healthy human children replacing then 
by sickly, ugly ones (itnown as ^changelings'), give to belated rustioi 
gold (called *faery gold’) which ultimately turned into ashes. These 
were active beliefs in the Middle Ages. Keats reidaces the Venue 
of Venusberg in the German legend by the more acceptable*fairy* ol 
mediaeval England. The fairies * were dtoeivers ever*. Keits in 
his Ode to a Niglitingale calls ‘fancy* (poetic imagination) 'deceivini 
elf* laee 1. 74). 

Her foot was light —her movement was swift and gay. G( 
Wordswoith's ‘phantom of delight,— a dancing shape, an image 
gay* {She was a phantom,. A. 9). 

Eyes were wild —her eyes were swift-moving and uncontrollec 
—‘nrged by patsbion of romantic wonder. De Quincey calls thf 
eyes of Dorothy (Wordsworth’s sister) ‘wild’—unsteady wit! 
excitement. 

St. 5.« Summary. The knight fell in love with her ai 
first sight. He lovingly made flowery adornments for her and shi 
too looked at him lovingly and sang a complaining iove-song. 

Bracelets —ornaments of flowers for the arms. Fragrant zm 
^girdle (round the waist) made of flowers,~bence fragrant 
Made sweet moan—expressed her love for the knight in a complain 
ing tone as if she wanted to bve but the knight did not can 
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enough for her love—the usual ‘lover's complaint*. Eeats usea 
‘moan* in the BvUse of devotional appeal in song : 

** Virgin>choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight air. —Ode io Ptyehe 

St. 6. Summary, The knight lifted her up on his horae 
and paced along, all the while gazing at her face. She would 
bend sidelong in order to look at his face, while she sang her 
bewitching song. 

Set —placed, made her sit. Pacing steed —slowly moving horse. 
Nothing else —nothing except her face. All day long —the three 
long vowels in these three monosyllabic words suggest the long 
duration of the ride. Sidelong'“bend —she would incline towards 
him in order to keep looking at his face. Fairy*s song—unearthly 
music. 

St. 7. Summary. She gave him strange delicious food to eat 
ou the way and confessed her love for him in a sweet seductive 
tone. 

Found mo—searched out for me. Boots of,..sweet —edible 
bulbs and growths below wild shrubs and plants growing 
in the region. Manna dew —what exactly this fairy food is 
nobody can say. The original 'manna* was a kind of soft, 
soothing edible drop from heaven, given by God (Jehovah) for the 
'Snbsistance of the Israelites (Jews) us they were crossing the desert 
(wilderness) beyond Sinai to reach their homeland of Palestine— 
described in Exodus 16 ff. Mauna was soothing, soft and sus^ 
taining—hence figuratively called *dew'. Biblical scholars and 
commentators identify 'manna' with edible coagulated (lumpy) 
saobharine (sugary) juice which exudes (comes out) from a kind of 
tree called manna a;»b, a specicei of tamarisk-«>an oriental tree. 
Language itrangs—words unintelligible but of romantic appeal. 
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Comment : Besides the graphic description of the woe-begone appearance 
of the knight-at-arms and the romantic presentation of the lady as a 
fairy’s ch'ild, singing 'a fairy’s song’, the mystery is further deepetted by the 
unearthly character of the food she gives the knight to estt particularly 
manna-dew, which the fairy only knows how and where to find. Above 
all, her irresistible profession of love for the knight as if she had long 
been waiting in wild expectation to meet him—all this creates a weird, 
supernatural atmosphere of charm and magic. It lulls our reason and 
deadens our nerves with .the overpowering romance of the whcle picture. 

St. 8. Summary. The fairy took the knight to her grotto 
and wept for love of him and sighed for her relief. The knight shut 
her romantic eyes with kisses. 

Elfin grot —fairy cave : grotto—mountain cavern, which 
was her abode. Wept...i%gWd —wept tears of joy for the faldhn nt 
of her love at long last and sighed in relief of her long sufferings 
due to her longings for the knight of her soul. Wild wild-^thQ 
repetition is for emphasis. See ‘wild* in 1. 16. With hisses four — 
lie gave her four kisses by way of consoling her and assuring 
her of his love. Some critics have commented that ‘four* is a 
mystic number, which is hardly true. Three, five, seven, nine are 
traditional mystic numbers. In The Blessed Damozel of Boussett, 
he describes— 

‘‘She bed three lilies in bar hand. 

And the stars in hair were seven” 

“Full fathom five thy father lies” —Shakespeare 

**Nine fathom deep he followed us / 

From the land of mist and snow”—Coleridge. 

Keats's own explanation ; ‘Why four kisses, you will say, 
why four ? Because I wish to restrain the headlong imi^^tuosity 
of my Muse. She would fain have said “score** without hurting 
the rhyme-—but we must temper the imagination, as the critics 
say, with judgment**—Keats's Letter to his brother George. 
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Si. 9. Summary. She sent the knight to sleep. In his 
dream he dreamt about her true character. 

There she,.*asleep —she overpowered the knight by her fairy 
(magical) power and sent him to‘sleep. 

And there I dreamed —As a matter of fact, the knight did not 
dream while within the grotto. He was in bis sleep taken out 
of the cave and left to lie on ‘the cold hill's side* and it is 
there that he awoke. The mistake of the knight is due to 
the fact that* on waking, his first impression was that he was 
still in the oave. In St. 11 he says, 

*"And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side”. 

Wee heiide —a curse upon me : alas for me 1 Latest dream — 
most recent dream. The knight means that since waking from 
that dream, he has not; slei)t. There is suggestion in the jihrase 
‘latest dream* that he is afraid to fall sleep in all future time. 

St. 10. Summary. Ghostly pale figures of kings, princes 
and warriors,—former victims of the fair lady without pity floated 
in the air round the warrior to tell him that he had been 
enslaved (in his soul) by the fair lady without pity. 

Pale —shadowy, because the figures were of the ghosts of men 
who had languished and then perished, unaUe to shake off the 
fascination of the fair lady even after they were left, like the 
pret^ent knight, on the cold hill's side. In the Hebrew Bible, 
remarks Peterson, the prophet Isaiah has a highly rhetorical 
passage describing how the powerful kings and rulers of the earth 
who had gone to hell rose from weltering in hellfire to give 
Ironical welcome to the great king of Babylon when he entered 
hell to )oiu them. Death-pdle~-dvXi whitish as the dead body. 

ThroU^ slavery ; external bondage. 
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St. 11. Summary. Those ghostly figures o( her former 
victims looming about in the dark, opened their horrible, pale 
lips wide to warn him of the fatal grasp of the pitiless fair lady. 
In fear, his dream broke and he awoke and found hunself on the 
cold hill-side. 

Expl. 1 saw pale kings and.hill's side. (St. 11) 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1961 & 1967] 

In Keats’s ballad La Belle Dame sans Merci these words are put 
in the mouth of the woe-begone knight-at-arms in answer to a 
question which asks him why he looks so pale and wretched and 
wanders about the cold hill-side in the midst of the cheerless, 
desolate scenes of nature in dreary autumn. 

He relates how be was enamoured of a beautiful lady who was 
a fairy in human form, fell in passionate love with her and being 
deluded by her irresistible charm went with her into her grotto. 
There he made love to her, enjoyed her company in sensualities 
and was lulled to sleep. The wily fairy lulled him to sleep, and took 
him outside her grotto and left him on the cold hill side. He 
dreamt a dream still thinking that he was within the grotto with 
the lady beside him. The dream revealed to him the reality of 
his situation. He had a vision of the pale-looking ghostly figures 
of kings, princes and warriors who had, before him, fallen victims 
to her charms, and were similarly abandoned. They too languished 
under her grilling fascination and loitered about till they died. 
Seeing the knight in his inescapable plight, the pale dream-figures 
loomed around him. They opened their shadowy lips, gaping their 
mouth, trying to utter the horrible revelation to him that he had 
fallen in the clutches of the fair lady without pity. Horrified by 
the dream, he woke up and found himself all abne on the bare, 
cold, desolate hill side. 
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Comment. The description of the horrid dreem end the horrible^ 
death-pele ghostly figures of the kingSt princes and warriors is as thrilling 
and nerve’shaking as a poet with high romantic imagination can ever 
conjure np. As we read this stanaa, we too are as mudh paralysed in 
our nwvis as the bewitched ktlight. The pleasure of the fear felt is the 
creation of the true poet*& art. 

St. 12. Summary. The disillusioned but yet enthralled knight 
thus explains why be is loitering about in that oheerlessi desolate 
scene. 

Sojourw—stay temporarily. See St. 1. 

Ccmament. The last stanza of the poem is a repetition of the first 
stanza with slight alteraions. The knight concludes his answer in the 
terms in which he was questioned. This method is a ti aditional device in 
ballad poetry and Keats makes an artistic use of the device. 


(WS) BEIQHT STAB, WOULD I WERE,.. 

[ Keats) 

Special Introduction 

A. COMPOSITION & DATE. This is probably the last poem 
Keats wrote. It was written in autumn 1820 when the poet was 
in the southern sea-coast of England in order to sail for Italy to 
recover bis healtht if possible ; he was suffering from consumption. 
He died in Borne on Feb. 23, 1821. The poem is said to have been 
found written on a blank page in a copy of Shakespeare's Poems, 
It faced one of the sonnets of Shakespeare. 

B. A SHAKBSPBBIAN SONNET. The poem is a sonnet of the 
Sbakesperian type. It consists of three quatrains, that is, stanzas 
of four iambic pentameter lines rhyming altenately and a final couplet. 
The rhyme scheme is. therefore, ahab, cd6d, 00* In his 
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sonoets Shakespeare generally bailds up suocessively three images in 
the' three quatrains bearing on, or symbolising or illustrating the 
central feeling or emotion he wants to convey and in the con elud¬ 
ing couplet, be succinctly sums up and clenches the central idea. 
In this sonnet of Keats, he sncceeds marvellously in giving full 
lyrical expression to his 'passion attuned to tranquillity'. But he 
does not conform to the Shakesperian method of using the three 
quatrains to introduce imageries to symbolise the emotion of the 
moment. The ending couplet, however, has the fine Shakesperian 
felicity of close-knit phraseology summing up the poet's prevailing 
sensuous sentiment. The sonnet bears enough evidence of the 
infiiience of Shakespeare ui)on the young poet in the sincerity 
of feeling and the constructional art as much as in the inalienable 
melodious ring of rhythm. 

0. THIS SONNET AND THE NEXT. This sonnet and the next, 
Whm I have feare that I may cease to be (No. 199) are perhaps 
the most characteristic expression of the sensuous poet's ardent 
desire for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts which 
he avowed in a letter to Benjamin Bailey. 

D. PERSONAL BACKGROUND. The imaginative creation in 
this sonnet of an ardent, restless lover's desire for tranquil, undis¬ 
turbed eternal enjoyment of ‘the unlevered beauty and tender¬ 
ness' of sweet sensations of contact with the beloved is best 
a])preciat6d when the poem is read with sympathy for the harassed 
soul of Eeats longing for sure possession of love of Fanny Brawne, 
the temptress and tormentor of his earnest soul. By natural temijer- 
ment he was too weak to determine to give up his torturer. 
He could only dream of swooning to death lying on her breast and 
bearing her tender-taken breath. 
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Q. 1. Give the substance of Keats’s sonnet “Bright stan 
would 1 were steadfast as thou art—’* 

Ans. Looking at Arcturus the brighest star of the Bootes group 
which remains changeless in its position for ever, Keats wishes to 
be as constant and tranquil in his heart but not cold and isolated 
like the star which eternally watches the moving mass of waters 
of the ocean or the mass of snow on mountains or moors. He would 
remain steadfast lying for ever on the breast of his beloved and 
would remain awake in a sweet sensuous unrest or die a painless 
death in ecstatic trance in that condition. 

Q. 2. Write a brief critical appreciation of Keats’s 
“Bright star, would I were steadfast...” 

Ans. The main interest of the poem lies in the fact that in it the 
keenly sensuous poet*s passion “is sought to be attuned totranquillity*. 
The ever-disturbing excitement of feverish passion which corrodes 
his heart and wrenches his soul with tormenting unrest, the poet 
would like very much to be replaced by a serene steadfastness'-a 
condition which would know no change. The imagery that he 
ooDjnres up to convey bis desire is worthy of even the most wide- 
visioned observer of the enduring character of nature*s works. He 
holds up before our gaze the lovely splendour of the brightest 
northen star,the Arcturi; he lets his romantic vision develop the 
beauty of the star by a comprehensive presentation of vast scenes 
of Nature : the bright star is Nature’s hermit looking silently with 
'eternal lids apart’ upon the vast mass of ocean water, which, 
again, to the poet's imagination is constantly washing the 
impurities of the shores polluted by the touch of sinful humanity. 

In the latter half of the poem the poet is intensely lyrical. He 
pours forth bis ardent desire for enjoyment of tranquil passion 
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remaming 'still steadfast, still anohangeable*—knowing no feverish 
excitement, no sinking into the reaction of nervous exhaustion. 
The picture that he presents of his tranquil restful ease is a refined 
sensuosness shorn of all physical or carnal debasement. The highest 

reach of the romantic thought is reached in the last.two lines \ _ 

lying on the ripening breast of his beloved, out of the very sweet 
sensations of un^cited pleasure, he would swoon to death. 

The poem is as beautiful in its thought contents as it is ])erfect 
in the technical side of artistry. The Shakespearian sonnet 
iorm with three quatrains and a couplet which clenches the central 
thought, the felicitous expressions and suggestive pictures make 
the poem *a thing of beauty, a joy for ever*. 

Q. 3. Distinguish, with reference to 'She was a Phantom 
of Delight', She walks in beauty like the night*. 'One word 
is too often profaned', and 'Bright star, would 1 were stead¬ 
fast as thou art', the tour poets’ treatment of love, 

[0. U. B. A. Hons, 1969] 
Or 

Show the differences in the treatment of Love in Shelley's 
‘One word is often profaned’ Byron's 'She walks in beauty 
like the night', and Keats's 'Bright star, would 1 were 
steadfast as thou art*. [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1967] 

Ans. By its very name, a poem which is a lyric points to its 
origin as a song of the personal emotion of the singer, sung to the 
stringed musical instrument called lyre. Prom this origin a lyrio 
has come to mean a poem, usually at no great length and composed 
in stanzas or strophes and expressing the writer's own thoughts or 
emotions or sentiments. The emotions or sentiments are such aa 
are fit to be expressed in song, though not necessarily set to tune 
and actually sung. 
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The features or distiuguishing marks of a lyric which differen¬ 
tiate it from other forms of poetry are : (l) It is a poem of the 
writer's emotions or sentiments rather than of mere thoughts on a 
theme. (2) It is the expression in language of the emotions of 
the heart, worked upon or stirred by strong feelings which urge 
an expression. In a lyric very often the feelings or emotions are 
such as are personal, that is, felt by the writer himself : but the 
writer sometimes represents the communal or broadly human 
feelings which the writer has in common with others or the general 
mass of humanity. This is so beoauae, essentially the human heart 
is one and its passions and emotions are the same through the ages 
in resiiect of the larger interests of life. (8) The emotions and 
sentiments expressed being intense and concentrated, a lyric is 
rounded off in a short compass ; lyrical utterance loses its touch of 
sincerity if the expression runs into great length. (4) Another, 
and perhaps the most important feature of a lyric is that its verses 
must ba melodious. Emotions forcing themselves out in words 
and phrases with an irresistable spontaneity clothe themselves 
in symphony and harmony as inevitably as beauty goes with 
strength. 

Love, the primal passion of the human heart jjlanted in it by 
Natnre herself'—as love between man and woman—is the most 
common inspirer of the urge for lyricism. Human nature in its 
various other urges, e.g. patriotism (which is really love for one's 
country), ambition, remembi'anoo of the past, nostalgia for what has 
once been but Is no more, passionate sorrow and regret, are 
itispirers of the beet lyrical utterances. 

With the Bomantio Bevival in English poetry towards the close 
of the eighteenth centory and the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century the lyrical spirit roso.vigonrously alive from its 
ashes in the eighteenth century poetry. The Bomantic ].) 06 t 8 
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of the Bevival were maddened hv the slogan “Beturn to Nature." 
Aud of the several paths of this return to Nature the most frequen* 
ted one was that which was illuminated by the light of love. 

The characteristic features of the lyric as briefly enumerated 
above mark the four poems of the four jioefca—Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats in their dealing with love and make those poems 
some of the finest love lyrlcj^ in English poetry. In this sense they 
belong to a well-defined category. But the poets are men ; and as 
among individuals making the class called 'men*, no two are exactly 
alike in physical features, so also no two are wholly alike in theirmen- 
tal constitution and attitude to life. Hence the differences among 
them four are as conspicuous as the common elements that bracket 
them into a specified class. Byron’s SJie walks in beauty has much 
in common with Wordsworth’s She was a phantom of delight. 
The highly imaginative romantic touch which glorifies noble 
womanhood in the eyes of appreciative males characterises both the 
poems. But yet Byron is Byron and Wordsworth is Wordsworth. 
Byron’s She walks in beauty can hardly be called a 'love' poem. 
It is entirely devoid of the proberbial Byronic passion. He opens 
the poem by dwelling on the external glamour of the lady’s beauty 
comparing her beauty to that of the starry night of the un¬ 
clouded night, and then luxuriates in the description of the 
picturesque combination of light and darkness in her features. 
Wordsworth in the opening of his ix)em is more romantic than he 
usuailly is in dealing with feminine charms. While Wordsworth, in 
keeping with his regard for the realities of worldly life, elevates the 
angel, bis phantom of delight by making her sharer of the "human 
nature’s daily food" and finally into a creature like his skylark, 
‘true to the kindred points of heaven and home*, Byron makes 
Mrs. Horton’s beauty reflect the goodness of her heart which 
as the home of the purei^t thoughts, ’a heart whose love is innocent*. 
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The metrical strnotnre o! Byron's poem is more reflective in 
tone than the tripping ooto-Byllablio metre of Wordsworth's lines. 

Compared to both of them, Shelley’s One Word offers his feeling 
an elevation to an ethereal height of calm dignity—so ethereal that 
he would not call it by the profane name of love. Shelley's isthe 
devotion of the heart to unattainable something—a devotion to which 
liord God in the highest cannot be indifferent. Shelley’s love is for 
a married lady, the wife of his friend but it is so sacred, so very 
highly elevated that in worshipping her he feels his heart lifted. 
Compared to Shelley's conception, Byron’s, Keats's, even Words¬ 
worth’s devotion to the respective women of their hearts is only 
human love, however intense. As for the metrical structure of 
Shelley's poem, the melody of his lines is unattainable by all of 
the three other poets. 

Keats's love poem Bright star^ stands somewhat apart from tho 
spirit of devotion, worship and admiration of fascinating woman¬ 
hood that we find in the other three poems. But perhaps it is 
more lyrical in the quality of the sincerity of the i)oet's desire for 
'unfevered tranquillity*—^j;nssion soothed and calmed to a 
perpetual sensuous perception of the physical contact with the 
ripening breast of bis beloved. There is nothing in the other three 
poets so sublime and pure as the imagery of the bright star, "like 
Nature's sleepless Eremite" looking upon the ablution of the ocean 
"with eternal lids apart.” And the young, exhausted poet’s longing 
for sensuous sinking into imperceptible death—the very luxury of 
death—swoons away with a cadence which is a fitting close 
to the poem. 


I 

Notes, ExpIsDations, Comments, ete. 

Bright stir—Keats addresses the star called Arcturus, the 
brightest star in the group of Bootes. Being very near the pole, it 
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uever sets ; so ^steadfast* [ The reference is not to the pole star 
wliich too never sets bat is not at all a brig)^ star ]. Shelley calls 
the daisy flowers ’Aroturi of the earth* because they bloom in all 
seasons : 

"Dailies, those pearled Aroturi of the earth. 

The constellated flowers that never set”. — The Qttestioit 

Would I were —how I wish that I were. Steadfast —constant^ 
changeless. Eeats wants to be constantly, ohangelessly restful 
in tranquil passion 'pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast* 
( line 9). 

Not in love . night —be would be steadfast like the bright 

star "but not suspended in solitary grandeur like the star from the 
vault of the sky." Ahft —on highsky. .i.e. far away in total 
isolation from earth and humanity. 

And watching with eternal . and the moors-;—These lines 

contain two impressive images of two vast aspects of nature to give 
an imaginative description of the function of the bright star hung 
high in lone splendour. See next Expl. 

Watching —gazing at. With eternal lids apart —with eye-lids 
eternally open ; with eyes that never wink. 

Like nature's...Eremite —^like an untired, ever-wakeful hermit 
in nature. Eremite —the word literally means : ‘desert-dweller’, 
i.e. hermit. The heaven is like a vast desert and the solitary bright 
itar is like a hermit sitting on it eternally in contemplation- 

The moving waters —^the flowing and rolling waters of the ocean 
below. This phrase is object to the transitive verb 'watching* 
in line 3. 

At their priest-like task —this is a phrase used as a descriptive 
epithet of 'the moving waters’. See below. Pure ablution — 
ceremonial washing for puriflcation. Round the earth's human 
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shore —round the shores all round the earth which are contaminated 
(corrupted) with the sins of mankind on the land. See next 

Bzpl. 

Or gazing . moors —these lines contain another image 

describing another function of the solitary star. Soft^fallen —snow 
which has just fallen from above and is not yet hardened into solid 
ice. Mask —cover. Moors —open tracts of waste land. The snow 
falling on the mountains and moors covers them lightly so as to 
bide their rugged features by a clean white covering and make them 
beautiful. 

Expl. Bright star, would I.and the moors (Lines 1—B). 

Keats wishes very much to attune his passion of love to 
tranquillity so that he may enjoy for ever the tender sweetness of 
sensuus touch of beauty. He looks at the bright star Aroturus 
which is bung from the nocturnal sky with its constant, unchanging 
lustre. He would be calm and steadfast like the star, but 
be would not have its lonelines and coldness. The star is 
eternally wakeful in the vast dome of the sky like a hermit 
in the vast space of a desert keeping constantly wakeful in his 
contemplation. Like a hermit sitting silent, wrapt in contemplation, 
the solitary bright star with its ever open, winkless luitre gazes at 
the vast waters of the oaern Sowing and rolling round the shores 
of the earth which are being constantly jiolluted by the sins of 
mankind and are being as it were, cleansed with the ocean waters 
in ablution like a priest who purifies his congregation with holy 
water before he begins his religious service. The star is, as it were, 
a hermit of nature. Or tl^e star, as nature’s untired hermit, 
keeps looking at the mass of soft snow new-fallen on the 
mountains and moorlands, covering their niggedness by a soft cover 
of white beautv. 
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No — i. e., he does not wish to be isolated, solitary and uninter¬ 
ested in the earth and human life. Steadfast—eoDBb&nt in the 
enjoyment of tranquil pleasure in whioh the exciting or feverish 
l>assion is subdued into tranquillity of tender love. 

Pillmied U'p(m —resting my head on. Fair love —charming be¬ 
loved ; be thus refers to Fanny Brawne whose fascination at times, 
caused him great unrest. Awake for ever —the romantic poet 
loQgs for the immortality and changelessness of nature's work. 
Sweet unrest —pleasurable tranquil sensation of the contact with 
the beloved. 

Or else —that is, if such eternal sensation is not possible for 
mortoi man. Swoon to death —sink imperoei>tibly into painless 
death. Ee<its, the i>rince of sensuous iioets, was, as he says in his 
Ode to a Nightingale, half in love with easeful death— 

‘*No'w more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 

Cf. Shelley in ‘Stanzas written in Dejection near Naples*— 

'I could lie down like a tired child.... 

Till death like sleep might steal on me'. 


GDE TO A NIGHTINGALE 

( John Keats ) 

Special Introduction 

A. The Title—Ode to a Nightingale. 

Ode. Like many other forms of European iwetry which we 
End in modern literatare, the Ode'had its origin among the ancient 
Greeks. It was an ektibrate lyric composed on some elevated 
passion and composed in an exalted style and tone, and In melo- 
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diouB metre. It was sung to the accompaniment of musia There 
were two types of Ode among the Greeks as regards their cons- 
trunotional forms. One type was written by the celebrated lyric 
poets, Anacreon, Sappho, Aleman and some others. The stmetnre 
of their odes was regular in form, consisting of a series of 
uniform stanaias in an elaborate style. They were mostly love 
poems. Such odes came to be called Horatian, because their regular 
form and exalted style were later imitated by the great Roman poet 
Horace. The other type was known as the Doric or Pindaric or 
Ohoric Ode because Pindar was famous for writing great l> rics or odes 
of this type. They consisted of a group of three stanzas of different 
length, the strophe, the antistrophe and the epode. The Chorus 
which was an indispensable part of the Greek tragedy sang these 
odes to the accompaniment of music and dancing. 

In English literature Wordsworth's Ode to Duty^ Shelley's (Ode) 
To a Skylark, Keats's Ode to a Nightingale, Spenser's Epithalamion 
are the best specimens of the regular or Horatian type. The ohoric 
nr Pindari Ode was imitated by Oongreve, Gray, and some 
other eighteenth century English poets. Arnold in his Merope and 
Swinburne in his Atcdanta in Galydon written in imitation of the 
ancient Greek tragedies composed with wonderful success the ohoric 
.or Pindaric Odes for the chorus in their dramas. 

In English poetry, there rose a somewhat new form of the 
•Ode with Abraham Cowley (1616<1667) who in his Pindarique 
Odes paraphrasing same odes of Anacreon and Pindar introduced 
what is known as the Irregular Ode. He failed to understand the 
intiioacies of strophe, anti-strophe and epode. His odes consist 
of a series of lines of irregular length in a free rhyming soheme. In 
the hands of greater geninws than Cowley, the form achieved 
wonderful vigour and varied melody aocordmg to the changing moods 
in the progress of ideas. Dryden's Ode on St, Gelia's Day, Words- 
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'Worth's Immortally 0(2d, Teneyson'g 0d6 on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington are the beat specimens of the irregular type. In 
theme, structure, rhythm and rhyming scheme they are some 
of the brightest jewels in English poetry. 

B. The Nightingale. The nightingale is one of the most 
enchanting western song birds of the thrush family. As its 
name indicates its rich and sustained song sets the night, 
as it were, in gale (joy). It is a russed-brown or brownish white 
bird, hardly visible within the bush or foliage in which it sings. 
It is a shy bird, always avoiding the haunts of men and flits from 
bush to bush—hence, Keats calls it the 'light-winged Dryad of the 
wood*. It sings only at night—Milton describes it as “the bird 
that tunes its nocturnal note in the shadiest covert bid". As is 
the case with all song-birds, it is the male which sings. As the 
female bird sits, the male frequently on a branch above pours out 
its song in "full-throated ease". The bird’s song is of a deep melan¬ 
choly tone and inspires sober thoughts rather than merry reaction 
in the human heart. No wonder Keats with his love of sensuous 
melancholy thought it 'rich to die* while the bird poured forth its 
'ecstasy'. These characteTistics of the bird are very helx)ful in 
understanding the reaction of Keats to its song as given in this 
great ode. 

C. Composition and Date. Keats's friend Charles Armitage 
Brown of Hampstead in N. W. London has recorded the following 
note on the composition of the Ode when the poet was staying 
with him in the spring of 1819. "One morning, he ( Keats ) took 
his chair from the breakfast table in the grass plot under a ]>lura 
tree where he sat for two or three hours. When be came into 
the house I perceived some scraps of 'paper which he bad in hia 
hand...The writings were not well legible, and it was difficult to 
arrange so many stanzas on so many scraps. With his aasUtaoce, 
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I saooeeded. and this was the Ode to a Nightingale.** Downer 
oomments, *' Perfectly satisfying as are the notes (song of the night¬ 
ingale), we have their perfect counterpart in his Ode." 

D. "Emotion recollected in tranquillity." Keats's 
composition of the great Ode is a good example of Wordsworth’s 
definition of poetry as 'emotion recollected in tranquillity*. From 
the account of its composition ( as given above ) left to us by Keats's 
friend Armitage Brown, we see the poem was composed in the 
morning when* the poet sat on the green grass plot under a plum 
tree. In the poem, Keats conjures up a moonlit night when ‘haply 
the Queen-Moon is on her throne, cluster'd round by all her starry 
Fays.' He listens to the bird's song at night—'darkling I listen*. 
The bird is spoken of as singing ‘in some melodious spot of beeohen 
green, and shadows numberless*. All these are the privileged 
re-creation or creation of the enkindled memory or of imagination 
of a romantic poet. His active creative imagination feels again the 
emotion which in tranquillity only can shape the ideas into poetry. 
In discussing all thisi we think T. S. Eliot is right when he says 
that there is a great difference between the poet who lives his life 
and the same poet when he creates. 

E. Characteristics of Keats as a pnet, as revealed in the 
ode : (l) The most important element that attracts our notice 
throughout the poem, is, of course, the note of romance. "The 
treatment of the poem is consistently romantic." The poem is an 
illustration of Keats's own dictum of the pleasure *01 imagination: 
"Let ever Fancy roam, Pleasure never is at home." Weary of 
the world, bis sensitive soul vexed by the malignity of the Review- 
ers, cruelty of fate and unoertainty of healthy Keats seeks a refuge 
from the "weariness, the fever, and the fret" of the real world 
and would be, if possible, for ever in the ideally happy land of 
romance. On the viewless wings of Poesy, he lifts himself up to 
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the side of the happy bird. It is a moment for him most **rieh'* 
to dia in, *'to cease upon the midnight with no pain," as he listens 
to the ecstasy of the bird. Then the very associations called up 
in the poem are romantic—associations made dear to the imagina¬ 
tion by their distance, by their romantic past. He thinks of Flora 
and the country-dance, and Provencal song, as he thinks of the 
country of the origin of the wine he would drink to stimulate his 
imagination. He sends his imagination out in the dim, remote 
l>a.st of the world to conjure up the picture of Buth standing amid 
the alien corn, or to the coloured richness of medieval times to 
conjure up an enchanted castle with an imprisoned lady looking 
out for the knight of her rescue (2) The jKjem illustrates the 
sensuousness of Keats : his pleasures of the senses are raised to 
the region of high poetry by the magic of his genius. He will taste a 
wine 'cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth’ i be will see the 
beaker's colourful beauty of ‘a purple-stained mouth’ ; he will hear 
the nightingale which singi in "verdurous glooms," while bis smell 
is regaled by the "soft iuceuse that hangs upon the bough." 
Pleasures of the senses are a luxury to him. (3) His Hellenism 
is no less in evidence here: the chastened artistic formi the 
restraint of feelings and the rounded symmetry of constructional 
art—these great Hellenic qualities are not in the Ode ; but the 
myths and images of classical note are scattered in the poem. The 
nightingale is the “light-winged Dryad of the trees * ; be would 
not go to it “charioted by Biiochus and his pards" but "on the 
viewles? wings of Poesy." (4) At the same time, mediaeval ima¬ 
geries of the "Queen-Moon" "clustered round by all her starry 
Fays," of “the charmed magic casements" point to the fact that 
the poem is essentially romantic, seeking its elements from varied 
sources. (5) The romantic note of a "luxury of sorrow" found 
more or less in all the poets of the romantic group is struck signi- 
dcantly in the poem. It is better to depart out of a world "where 

2.8 
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beanty oannot keep her lustrous eyes,” where "to think is to be 
full of sorrow/' The luxury of death has not anywhere else been 
so boldly and poetically pictured as in this poem. (6j[[^.The key¬ 
note of the poem is Keats's passion for beauty—"beauty intensely 
perceived, intensely loved." It is the life of beauty that he 
romantically longs for $ and it is this passion that brings a tempo¬ 
rary realisation of itself by the imaginative fusion of the poet's 
soul with the spirit of the bird^ (7) "The rounded felicity of 
expression,” for which Matthew Arnold gives Keats a place as high 
as that of Shakespeare,—^the magic of verbal melody—is in evidence 
in the poem Single phrases, happy compounds, and expressions 
that are exquisite word-paintings catch the eye of the soul at 
single strokes—"purple-stained mouth,” "full-throated ease,” "Mid- 
May's eldest child,” may be cited as illustrations. 

Q. 1. Give the substance of Keats's Ode to a Nightingale 

(0. U. B.A. 1919, ?0.'24. Hons, 1917) 
Or 

Give an analysis of Keats's Ode to a Nightingale and add 
a critical appreciation. ( 0. U. B. A. i91i. Hons, 19S9 ) 

Or 

Give an analysis of the Ode to a Nightingale and indicate 
any characteristics of the author in the poem. 

(0. U. B. A. Hons 19S8 ) 

Ans. The poet's reaction to the song of the bird is a benumbing, 
pleasurable pain. The effect of listen-ng to the song of the 
nightingale is that the poet's heart is seized with an aching pain 
and his senses are dulled, owing to his vt.ry happy fartici^tation in 
the happiness of the bird. The )«in is the outcome of the excessive 
joy of the poet to think that the nightingale should thus sing in 
full-throated ease in the enjoyment of nature's summer luxuriance. 
(St. 1). 
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The poet longs to lose himself into the happy spirit of the bird, 
And leave the world unseen and fade away into the dim forest 
around. At first, he proposes to do so with the help of a oup of wine 
that has been cooled a long age in the deep-delved errth, and is rich 
with all the associations of songs and dances of Provence, its 
country of origin (St. 11). If he can do so, he will leave behind 
him all the woes of the world—the weariness, the fever and the 
fret of the world where we sib and hear each other groan, where 
youth grows imle all too soon, and beauty fades in no time (St. Ill}* 
But. on second thoughts, be understands wine is not potent enough 
to transport him into the ideal region. Poetic imagination alone 
shall transport him. For a moment he mistrusts his own power, 
but his imagination being stimulated the-next moment he flies in 
spirit by the side of the bird, listoning to the bird's song in 
the woodland ( St. IV). 

The beeohen bower in which the bird sings and where the poet 
has now transported himself in imagination is in a romantic woodland. 

The poet describes the romantic forest into which he has flown 
<m the viewless wings of poetry. In the darkness he cannot see 
the flowers, but can guess each of them by its peculiar fragrance :— 
the hawthorn, the eglantine, the violet, and the mask-rose (St. Y). 
In this beautiful romantic scene the poet thinks of many associa¬ 
tions of the bird's song as he li-itens to it. “In his joy be remem¬ 
bers how often the thought of death has seemed welcome to him, 
and thinks death would be more welcome now than ever*'. The 
nightingale would net cease singing—the poet will die but the 
bird will sing on (St. Yl). He contrasts the* transitoriness of the 
individual human life with the permanence of the song-bird’s life, 
meaning the life of the type. The bird was net born for death \ 
the voice that the poet hears was heard in ancient times by 
emperors and rustics, by the good Moabitess Both, by some damsel 
kept captive in a mediaeval enchanted castle (SI. YU). 
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Imagination by its very nature oannob sustain him long in th 
enchanted world of the nightingale’s song. The illusion is broken 
the jjoet comes back to his self consoioasness and regrets tha 
imagination has nob the power to beguile him for ever (St. Vlll). 

See Answer to Q. for Appreciation and characteristics o 
the poet. 

Q. 2. Write a critical appreciation of Ode to a Night 
ingale. (0. U. B. A. Hons., 1971 

Point out any characteristics of the author in the poem. 

( 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1938 ] 

Ans. Ode to a Nightingale may be taken as a representative poem 
of Keats. All the main characteristics that distinguish him as & 
romanticist in the group of the poets of the Bomantic Revival 
oontritute to the beauty of this ix}em both in conception as a great 
Ode and in the art of felicitous structural perfection. It is the 
highwater-raark in romantic ix)etry even in that age of romanticism 
in which it was produced. Both in point of high imaginative 
conception, and of noble, almost perfect execution, the ode is one 
of the very geatest that has ever been written by any poet. *‘The 
key to the whole loem is to be found in the sensuous nature of 
the poet, keenly susceptible to beauty, intensely suffering under 
the smart of the malignity of critics, and under the stern blow of 
the unseen band of fate and circumstances. The starting point is 
‘a mood of despondent contemplation of life, in which beauty 
perishes and passion cloys*, whence the poet finds refuge in the 
magic of romance. The emotion throughout is the emotion of 
beauty, beauty intensely i)erceived, intensely loved, questioned 
of its secret like the sphinx-, imperishable and eternal, yet haunted 
(as it were) by its own ghost,'the mortal throes of the human soul. 
As no {loet had more capacity for enjoyment than Keats, so none 
exceeded him in the luxury of sorrow". As regards artistic execu- 
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tion, the stanza form with its intricate rhyme plan is ‘a beautiful 
* 

invention* contributing to a sustained melody, the rolling music 
of the long lines being relieved and variegated by the short lines 

It has all the characteristics of the regular type of the Ode— 
subilmity of thought, vigour of emotion and elaborately melodious 
verse. Each stanza consists of ten lines, rhyming abahcdecdet 
Each line is iambic pentameter except the eighth line in each stanza 
which has three iambic feet and the last line of the second stanza 
which is an Alexandrine to suggest the long-drawn flight on 
^fading away in to the forest dim. 

Characteristics — See Sf. intro, e. 

Q. 3. Discuss : **The subject of the Ode is not the night- 
iogale but an aspiration towards a life of beauty away from 
the oppressing world.*' 

Or 

Keats has often been criticised as 'an escapist'. Do jou 
agree? Discuss with special reference to "Ode 1o a Night- 
cngale.'* ( C. U. B. A. Hons., 1959) 

Or 

Discuss the personal element in Keats's "Ode to a 
Nightingale." 

Ans. Bomantic poets, except a few bvers of humanity as it is 
and of the world as it is with all its gifts of sorrows and joys alike 
snoh as Wordsworth or a few poets of vigoronss faith and 
robust optimism, like Browning who truly describes himself as a 
'fighter ever*, are escapists. Sorrows and suffei ings of their 
personal life as weU as of the mass of humanity ba£9e their 
lives j and their outlook by the very nature *oi their tem¬ 
perament makes them escapists. Their consolation is that their 
imagination lifts them to the ivory tower where sorrows cannot 
reach and frustrations cannot depress. Shelley once escaped into 
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8Uoh an ivory tower in the enjoyment of nature and contemplation 
of the history of humanity in his I/ines written in ifw Euganean Hills 
*'Many a green isle needs must be in the deep wide sea of misery.*' 
Eeats in bis Ode to a NiqHingaU and again in his Ode on a Grecian 
Um escaped for sometime into the romantic region of beauty 
in nature and art in happy oblivion of '*the weariness, the fever 
and the fret, here where men sit and hear each other groan." 
To Eeats, a sensitive ix>et of acute reaction to both pain and pleasure, 
it is a great cause for regret that *many a gentle girl and boy* 
cannot but ‘writhe at jmst joy*; they are not blessed with the ‘happy 
insensibility* of the ‘too happy, happy tree* whose leafless with¬ 
ered branches in winter ‘never remember their green felicity’. 

Bead with a sympathetic insight into the inner being of the young 
poet, the })oem Ode to a Nightingale has the appeal of an intensive 
personal lyric of a woe-begone heart thirsting for peace and calm 
but always torn on the thorns of life. Keats’s cry is not so strident 
as Shelley's complaint in his Ode to the West Wind — * I fall upon 
the thorns of life life ! I bleed ! A heavy weight of hours has chained 
and bowed one too like thee for Eeats was not “tameless, swift 
and proud" like Shelley. He was, on the contrary by his own 
confession, ‘*one whom the strong sons of men despise." But Keats’s 
longing for escape from the woes of life and the world is perhapa 
more poignant than Shelley's agonised cry of complaint. 

The Ode to a Nightingale is built round the poet's own self 
rather round the nightingale. It is the poet's ardent aspiiation 
for an escape “towards a life of beauty from the oppressive world." 
The poem opens with a mention of the enervating romantic beauty^ 
of the song of the bird, but in the first stanza itself he is more 
oonderned with bis own sensations than with the nature of the 
song. We are directly interested in the reaction of the poet's 
heart to the song. His heart aches and a drowy numbness 
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numbs his sense for the excess of joy to think that such joy 

' ____ 
could ever exist in this miserable world. He would drink a 

luxurious cup of vintage "cool'd a long age in the deep-delved 

earth** and vcould "leave the world unseen’*—"fade far away into 

the forest dim.** He would thus escapd the tormenting memory 

of the malicious attack of the Scotch reviewers, the shook of the 

death of his brother, the torment of his love for Fanny Brawne, the 

torment of a precarious existence in a fragile body in constant fear 

of consumption. For him the world as it is, is hardly worth living in 

—he generalises his personal experience into the sickening feelings 

of all mankind. Here men sit and hear each other groan, here the 

weariness, the fever and the fret of life eat into vitality and 

cheerfulness i here beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes beyond a 

day. He stimulates his poetic imagination to escaiie into the dark 

bower of the nightingale and participate in its life of i^erpetual joy. 

But poetic imagination is a deceiving elf. As the bird flies 
away from its bower into distant regions, occasionally repeating its 
song, the 'forlorn* self of the poet wakes to the stern realities of his 
real life. As the ix)em closes we are apt to doubt our ears along 
with the poet—"do I wake or sleep ? 

Q. 4. "Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird'*— 
In what sense is the bird immortal ? 

[Jadav. Unv. B. A. Hons. 1961] 

Aos. See Comment on St. 7 in the Notes and Explanations. 

Notes, Explanations, References, Comments, etc. 

ST. 1. SUMMARY. Listening to the song of a nightingale as it sits 
in a bower of beech trees, the poet is so overpowered with excess 
of delight that he feels a nervous pain in bis heart and his senses 
get drowsy. The bird is like a wood nymph flitting from branoh 
to branch and singing freely inspired by the beauties of nature. 
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Line 1. My heart aches —I feel a tort of ])aiii in my heart; I 
feel the pleasiog pain of ezeess^ive joy. Cf. Wordsworth's *aohing 
joys* in Tintern Abbey : 

"That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are no more”—LI. 83-84. 

Also compare Sjjenser— 

**And painful pleasure turns to pleasing pain,”—T/ie Fawie Queene. 

B K.III-0X. IX 

Drowsy numbness —dullness as of sleepiness, L. 9. Sense —»,e , 
senses. Hemlock —a poisonous plant, the juice of which drunk 
in small quantity produces dullness of the senses. L. 3. 
Emptied —drunk. Dull opiate —benumbing opium preparation. To 
the drains — i.e. emptying the cup. L. 4. Lethewards —^towards 
the river Lethe, the river of forgetfulness flowing round the 
Hades or Hell, in Greek mythology. The souls of the dead in 
passing from the earth to the Hsides (Hell, lower world of the 
dead) were supposed to drink of the water of this river 
and then to forget all about their life on earth. Eeats has become 

oblivioas of everything. LI. 5—6. It is . thy happiness-^the 

poet is in this dull, drooping condition not because he envies the 
bird for its power of singing so sweetly but baoause he is delighted 
to excess to hear such sweet song. L. 7. That thou — i.e* being too 
happy to hear that you. Light-winged Dryad —^the bird is spoken of 
as a wood-nymph (Dryad) flitting from tree to tree, and almost as 
unseen as a Dryad. See Special Intbo B. L. 8. Melodious plot —a 
plot of ground made melodious, i.e., ringing sweetly with the bird's 
song. L. 9. Of beechen green —having green-leaved beech trees to 
shade it. The bird is singing from this green bower of beech trees. 
Sh^aws numberless-^at. Milton's ‘chequered shade* {L*alUgro) i,e. ; 
patches of light and shade in large numbers as the moon-rays 
pierce through the dense mass of leaves. L. 10. Singest of 
4 iM»?ner—the bird is singing inspired by the beauty and delight 
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-of summer. In full-throated ease —singing with absolute ease 
born of sr>oiitaneity while the throat is swollen naturally as the 
voice comes out. The picture of the singing bird is fully conveyed 
—in the two words “full-throated ease.** This is “absolute 
expression of absolute natural beauty.*' ‘Full-throated* is s 
}ncturesque phrase. Keats is a good word painter. 

Comtnent. The romantic note ia struck at tbe very beginning of the 
poem. The bird, as Oolvin remarks, is no individual bird—it is not a 
particular nightingale that he is hearing but it is the ^'type of tbe 
race imagined in somo far ofi scene of vrood-land mystery and beauty.'* 
It is the excess of emotion that often makes Shelley feel fainting; it 
is the excess of sodbuoub delight that makes Keats lose the power of 
sensation. He is seized with ‘drowsy numbness.’ 

St. 2. Summary. The ])oeti longs to share the bird's joy more 
completely. He longs to lose his very spirit in complete absorption 
into the song of the bird. He at first seeks tbe stimulation to tbe 
imagination given by wine to help him to a flight out of this world 
of woes into tbe joyous world of the bird. The thought of wine 
brings to his mind rich, romantic, associations of its country of 
origin and the picture of the full cup with bubbles floating on the 
brim. 

L. 11. 0 for —how I wish for. -drink. Vintage — 

wine. O for . xnntage —how I wish for a cup of wine. He 

seeks the help of wine to inspire himself by stimulating his imagina** 
tion so as to make his soul rise to the beauty of the 8ong.Ll. 11-14. 
These lines give a romantic description of the country where the 
wine originated. Tj. 12. Cooled a.,.deep‘delved earth —made cool 
and rich in flavour because of remaining for many years buried in 
the cool depth of the earth. Deep-ddved —dee^rdug. Old wine gains 
in flavour. Keats, a sensuous ix)et, is here an epicure. The wine 
brings to his mind all the associations of its land of origin, Italy 
or South France. L. 13. Tasting of Flora —suggesting to my 
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mind, a<91 drink ifc, the assooiations of merry festivities in honour 
mind Flora, goddess of flowers. The Italians ( Bomans ) worshipped 
Flora in a spring-festival. Country-green —green fields of the 
countryside where the festival used to be held. As he drinks, he 
will be reminded of the romantio festivities of the Romans of Italy, 
the land of the origin of the wine. L. 14. Provencal song —songs 
of Provence in S. Franco, a grape-prorluoing and wine-making 
district. Keats's romantic imagination loved to dream of the 
sensuously romentic ballads of the trouveres of Provence, who were 
popular poets in the eleventh and twelfth centur es. He again 
refers to them in another place ; 

play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call’d La Bella Dame sans Meroi ” * 

’’—The Eve of St. Agne*. 

Sunburnt mirth —merry-making of wine pressers of Provence or 
of Italy: they are sun-burnt in the sense that under the genial 
warmth of the sun their skin gets yellowish-brown. The men of 
Provence and Italy are not white-skinned. (not literally 
‘burnt’)- LI. 15-13. In these linos, the poet is describing the 
temi)ting beauty of a full cup of southern wine. 0 for —bow 
I long for. Beaker —drinking goblet, cup. Warm South —wine 
produced in the southern countries, Italy or Provence, and able to 
enliven and buoy up the drinker. L. 16. True —^real. Blushful 
—bright red, sparkling. Kippocrene —^In Greek legend it is the 
name of a spring on Mount Helicon, the haunt of the Muses. 
The spring was opened by the blow of the hoof of Pegasus the 
winged horse of the Sun-god who was also the supreme god of 
j»oetry. The waters that flowed from it brought poetic inspiration 
to the drinkers. Keats here Identifies cool, rich wine with the 
water of the Hippoorene, because be looks upon wine as a powerful 
source of itoetic inspiration. L. 17. Beaded bubbles—-rows t chains 
rtf amo.li hnhhlAfl. Winkina brim — refers to the crowding of 
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the bubbles of efifervesceoce (froth ) of the wine, round the edge 
of the cup. L. 19. Purple-stained mouth —the lip-like projeolion 
from' the border of the cup is glowing red with the rich colour of 

the wine. L. 19. That I . world—so that inspired by the 

drink my soul may forget the woes and limitations of this unhajypy 

world- Unseen—i.e. so as to be seen by none. Tj. 20. Fade . 

a7oay —ie., leave the world and disappear from it fo as to be by 
your side where you are singing. Forest dim —vague, romantic 
region of the grove lighted only by faint moonlight in the midst of 
which you sit. N. B. Note how the*AlexandriDe in h. 20 lengthens 
out the cadence so as to suggest "the lengthening out of the gradual 
melting away of the man into the midnight forest-’* 

Comment. Keats has been called the prince of sensuous poets—an 
Epicure in imagination. In the phrase **Provenoal song” some commentatois 
find Keats’s reference of the ‘troubadours*, oourt-poets of France in the 
twelfth century, saying at the same time that Keats knew ni thing of the 
songs of the court-poets of ancient France. But Keats does not refer to the 
toubadous. The grape-gatherers of the south could hardly be familiar with 
the songs of oourf-poets of northern France. They might know something 
cf the other class of singers, the ‘trouveres’, the ordinary minstrels. It 
is best to take Keats as referring to none of these, bu' simply to folk songs 
6f village people who were grape gatherers in the harvest season. From 
this stanza we see the sensuous aspect of the poetry of Keate. Taste, smell, 
colour, sound, toueh,~-all are to be gratified by the cup of wine, as he holds 
it luxuriously before drinking. 

St. 3. Summary. Merging his soul with the spirit of the 
nightiugale’s song, the poet will leave behind him all the woes of 
this earth to which be as well as all mankind is subject. The bird 
has never know these woes. Here men sit and bear the groans of 
one another ; old men shake in palsy ; youths grow pale too soon ^ 
beauty loses her charm and youth ceases to feel the romance 
of love In a short time. 
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woes by flying uj) to a spot beside yovi. The world of the nightin- 
^^ale's song is tbe world of romance and beauty. To lose one's spirit 
in tbe nightingale's song is to enter into that world of romance and 
beauty. Dissolve —lose my soul in the spirit of your song. L. 22. 

What thou . known —the wos of the world which you have 

never felt in your romantic enjoyment of ideal beauty. Then 
Keats recounts the miseries of human life. *'These are of coarse 
generalized » but the mood enshrined in tbe poetic strain is 
illuminated by the actual sorrows of the ix)et himself." See Sp. 
Intro. Sec. 2. L. 23. WeaHness —ennui, boredom. Fwer —hot, 

nerve-racking bustle. anxieties. Gf. Shakespeare’s 'After 

Sife's fitful fever he sleeps well* in Macbeth » and Wordsworth's 
“The fretful atir 

Unprofitable and fever of the world.*'— Tiniem Albey. 

li. 24. Here —in hunan life in this world of ours. Where men... 
groan —^where the only business of men seems to be to sit listlessly 
and entertain one another with sighs and tales of personal distress. 
L. 25. Palsy—paralysis ; weakness of old age j »,e., weak old 

men. L. 25. Palsy shakes . hairs —^weak, old men sit with 

shaking heads with a few last grey hairs making a melancholy 
sight. The line is a nice word-pieturey making the almost bald* 
headed, doddering old man appear before our eyes. L. 26. Youth... 
pale —^young men lose too soon their healthy glow. Spectre thin — 
thin as ghosts. Here Keats certainly remembers tbe figure of his 
brother Tom who died of consumption. Tbe line is al«> a strange 
prophetic vision of the fate of Keats himself, Contrast this sad view 
of life and the world with the bold optimistic view of Robert 
Browning : 

'‘Whftt is he btisising in my ears ! 

'Now that 1 oome to die. 

Do I view the world as a vale of tears T 
Ah, reverted sir, not I V*~^Confes9ions. 
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Ijb 27. Whore but.,.sorrow —the world is so miserable a place 
that anyone with a thoaghtfal mind cannot but be depressed by 
the contemplation oC the ills oi human life. L. Leaden-eyed 
despairs —despairs which make the eyes downcast with heaviness. 
A picturesque expression, suggesting the downcast, half-closed 
eyes of the despairing man. So also Milton describes the 
thoughtful pensive eyes ; 

‘‘Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward oast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast.”—il Penseroio. 

li. 29. Beauty —young, beautiful girl. Keep —preserve for* 
a long time. Lustrous eyes —eyes beaming with tlie glow of 
health and youth, i.e.. the bloom of youth. L 30. Or new love 

. to-morrow —nor can the youthful lover retain his ardent 

affection for a girl longer than a single day, as it were. Pine at 
them —pine for her lustrions eyej: «.e., long earnestly for the glance 
of the eyes of a beautiful girl so as to languish for the longing. Cf. 
Shelley’s “love's dull satiety" in To a Skylark I, SO ; also Keats's 
own description ol human passion 

“That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed 
A burning forehead and a parched tongue.”—Grecian Um, 

Expl. Whore palsy shakes...beyond to-morrow { LI. 25-U) ) 
{ C. U. B, A. Hons. 19 )2 ] Keats longs to fade away into the dim 
forest (bower) where the nightingale sings, and to lose his spirit in 
the spirit of the happy bird in order to forget the common miseries 
of the world, of which he has had a large share. Death of 
one brother, departure of another to America, his own failing 
health, the attacks of the Reviewers, and his ^ own ill-fated 
love for Miss Browne—all these' produced a deep melancholy 
which finds expression here in generalised terms for ail mankind. 

The bird lives in a charmed sphere of happiness, which the 
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poet may taste for a time by leaving behind him the .ugly 
realities of the world by enkindling his imagination with the 
help of wine The world is a dreary place to live in, and 
we all are doomed to suffer here. Here., life is made bitter 
by ennui, anxieties, and worries ; here every man sits face to 
face with his friendSf and complains of his own miseries, and 
only hears the miseries of the others by way of reply J here 
old men shake their almost bald heads because of he indrmities 
of ago j herey succumb to fatal maladies after a 

protracted period of painful suffering,” which makes them ema- 
oiated and look as so many ghosts; here, a man who cares to reflect 
on the human life cannot but be filled with despair that makes him 
oast down his eyes ] here, youthful love and youthful beauty last 
only for a short time. 

Comment. This stansa is a personal revelation in a generalised form, 
^ho universal heart of man feels the truth of the pessimistic, almost pathetic 
presentation of human life in the staoza ; it acquires special poignancy 
by reference to the actual miseries of the young poet. *‘The last two 
lines are perfect. ‘Lustrous eyes* is full of beauty i so is the music of 
.the whole.** 

St. 4. Bummary. The poet gives up the idea cf flying up to 
the bird with the help of wine j he will fly up with the inspira¬ 
tion of poetic imagioAtion, though he mistrusts his power for a 
moment. But the next moment, he is by the side of the 
nightingale, happily listening to its song in the shady grove under 
the moon and stars. 

L. 31. Awayt away — i.e, the poet discards his idea of enkind¬ 
ling his imagination with the help of wine. This stanza is 

<}Onneoted with St. 2 in thought sequence. I will . ihee — 

shall reach your side ; t.e,, I shall let my soul be fully absorbed 
into the spirit of your song. L. 82. GharioUd by —riding on the 
chariot of. Ba0ch2ls..«...par(l5<—Bacchus, the classical god of 
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'Wine, driving in his chariot drawn by a pair of leopards. But 
tigers or lynxes, and not leopards, did the function, according to 
myths. In simple language, Eeats will not take the help of wine 
to fire his brain. L. S3. But on.,.Poesy —but on the unseen wings 
of the goddess of poetry, ie,, with the help of imagination stirred 
by poetic inspiration. He will identify his 8j[)irit with that of 
the nightingale by poetic imagination. He will make himself one 
with the bird in spirit by heightened imagination only, which is 
far more potent than the intoxication of wine. Cf. 

“Fancy shall^^weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie**—Cowper— Mother’s picture. 

L. 34. Dull brain —dow, unimaginative brain of the poet. 
Perplexes —gets confused. Retards —falls behind, not being able 
to fly along with the swift-flying Muse. In other words, Eeats 
doubts the strength of his }K>etic imagination to help him to such 
a bold task as of imbibing the very joyous spirit of the singing 
bird. L 35. Already with thee —I am at once by your side ; 
imagination has at once lifted me up to you ; «.s., with the help 
of imagination, the |)oet leaves the world in a trice. ' How swift 
is the glance of mind.**—Gewper. Tender — dimly lighted ; not 
quite dark. L. 36. Haply —perhaps, because from the shady 
beeohen grove, where the poet now imagines himself to be, he 
eannot see the moon *, or better, the word means here 'fortunately 
for me’, a poetic use. Queen^Moon —^the moon is the queen of 
the night and of the fairies in mediaeval folk-lore. Milton in 
P. L. BE. I speaks of the Moon as 'sitting arbitress* while the 'fairy 
elves* dance their mid-night dance. L. 37. Clustered —surrounded. 
Starry fays —stars which are the f aipies in attendance ui)on their 

queen, the Moon. L. 38. Here .light—in the grove where 

the poet now is, the moon-light is shut off by the foliage. L. 39. 
Save what —except the occasional stray ray of light which. Is 
with...blown—enters the grove as the breezes blowing through the 
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leaves make small, ■ inconstant apertures. L. 40. Verdurous — 
green. Verdurous glooms —darkness of the grove, looking 
greenish (in poetic fancy ) because of the green leaves. Winding 

.. ways —moss-covered, zig-zag paths along the branches and 

trunks of the trees. The wind blows through the temix)rary 
oi)emngs in the foliage and creeps along the moss-covered 
branches up to where the poet fancies himself to be {i.e. by the 
side of the nightingale). 

Expl. Away ! away ! for I.mossy ways ( LI 31-40 } 

[0. U. B.A. 1937, B.A. Hons, 1950]. Keats feels a sensuous enerva¬ 
tion of the soul, being too happy in the happiness of the nightingale, 
and longs to lose himself in the joyful spirit of the bird that sits in 
the beechen green and sings of summer. At first he proposes to take 
the help of some delicious, cool draught of W'ue to give bimseif that 
fine intoxication which will transport his &oul to the side of the 
bird and make him lose himself completely in its song. But at 
the next thought he instinctively realizos that to achieve his end, 
a frenzied imagination inspired bv T^oetic thoughts is a better 
vehicle than the intoxication of wine. So he gives the go by to the 
god of wine driving in his chariot drawn by leopards ; be will not 
place himself in that chariot to be transported to the side of the^ 
bird I he will rather take the help of the wings of the Muse of 
poetry to lift his soul to the ideal region in the midst of which 
the bird is singing. He will entrust himself to the subtle infiuecce 
of lioetio inspiration, though for a moment he doubts whether bis 
dull brain will be able to rise equal to such high poetic inspiration 
and not get oonfused. But the very thought of taking the aid of 
poetic inspiration stimulates that inspiration and he at ouce find a 
himself in imagination nestling by the side of the bird in the 
shady covert in the midst of ideal surroundings. From there he 
enjoys the soft beauty of the night. Above his bead, the moon. 
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like a fairy queen in her chariot, rides across the sky and ia 
surrounded by her fairy attendants, the groups and clusters of 
innumerable stars. But in the shade where the nightingale sings 
the moonlight scarcely finds its way except for the few rays of 
light peeping in at times through the openings made by gusts of 
wind. They creep swiftly through the gloom of deep green 
leaves and pass zig-zag down moss*covered boughs and vanish. 

Commeat. KL-asetti takes exception to the surfeit of mythological 
refsrencea in the poem, finds fault with the introduction of ‘pards’ as the 
chsriot-drawers of Bacchus, and with Keats's reference to wine as an aid 
to imagination. But all these have been subjected to the law of pcetic 
beauty and of poetic aptness and of artistic execution. They are what make 
the poem romantic from beginning to end. Keats here says nothing that 
is not endorsed by the poetic literature before and after his time, while the 
beauty of conception is hie own. 

St. 5. Summary. In the romantic grove the poet is in the 
darkness of foliage by the side of the nightingale. He cannot see 
the flowers around but can distinguish them by their smell. 

Zf. il. Cannoi see—The poet says so because be fancies that he 
is in the dark shade of the foliage of trees by tbe side of the bird. 
At my feet —*.e., quite close below me. Ii. 42. Soft incense — sweet- 
scented flowers. II. 43. Embalmed —perfumed. Guess — know 
by inference. Sweet —sweet-smelling flowers. L. 44. Where¬ 
with . endows —with which ( flowers ) the month ( of May ) 

f.s., spring in its proper time adorns. L, 45. Grass —field. 
Thicket —bush. He then names the flowers which adorn the 
fieldsi the bushes, the trees in spring. L. 46. Pastoral 
eglantine —sweet-brier creepers which grow wild in tbe fields. 
L. 47. Fast fading violets —violet flowers which wither away 
quickly. L. 48. Mid-May*s eldest child — i s., the first flower 
to bloom in mid-summer. Xj. 49. Coming musk-rose —just-blown 
muskrose, a sort of wild fragrant flower of the rose species; it 
Uooms early in summer. Full .tpins—faU of dew in its oap- 

24 
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like middle, which is oonverbed into honey, and is here called the 
wine for the bees. "Ao if we have not already had enough of 
wine and its associations, the coming musk-rose is described as 
full of d^wy wine^* remarks Boss tti. But here 'wine* is used 
in a metaphorical sense and does no harm either to fitness or to 

imagery. L. 50. The murmurous .-these musk-roses 

are the flowers which attract swarms of buzzing flies (bees) in 
summer evening by their fragrance and honey. 

Comment. Note the onomatopoetio effect of liner 50, oontaining ao 
many $ and « sounds. The line is wonderfully suggestive of the ^^buzz’* of 
flies by its artistio sound arrangement. 

Si 6. Summary : Tha poet thinks it is the fit moment to die 
a painless death. He has often been in love with easeful death , but 
now is the moment when death is most desirable. He invites death 
to come upon him slowly and silently now when his senses are 
benumbed by the joy of the song. He would grow insensible in 
death, while the bird would sing on. 

L. 51. Darkling —in the dark. As already noted in various 
places. Keats’s poetry is remluisueut of Miltonic felicity of 
phrases. Miiton uses the word 'darkling* in the context of the 
nightingale's song ; 

**As the wakeful bird eings darkling 
And tunes her nocturnal note.”— Paradise Lostf III. 

Many a tim<* . death —^many times I have been inclined 

to have a peaceful, easy death—so much so that I may be said to 

be in love with death. L 63. Galled h^m . rhyme _in many 

gentle verses of a contemplating nature, invoked peaceful, easy 
death to come upon me. Mused rfeywe—ijoetry full of tender 
contemplation ; or, intended verse which I have not yet written 
down. Keats expressed this love of easeful death of least in two 
other {daces; (l) He would “lie for ever or swoon to death," 
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^'pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast.”— Brighi Star, 
And ( 2 ) in another sonnet; 

‘‘Verse, Fame, Beauty are inteuse indeed 
But death, intenser Death, is life's great need." 

—Why did I laugh. 

L. 54. To take . breath —to take out my quiet soul into the 

outside atmosphere. L. 55. Ncm —i.s., now that I am in the 

calmest mood of quiet rapture to hear the song. Seema .die 

—it seems quite a luxury to die. ‘’Death at the ])resent moment 
would be a luxury.” L. 56. Cease —give up the soul; die. Upcm 
the midnight —in the quiet atmosphere cf this midnight. With 
no pain—such death was sometimes embraced by Greek youths : 
it was called Euthanasia (gentle death). L. 57. While thou 

. soul —while listening to the melody which you are pouring 

profusely in your song. L. 58. JBiCAiasp—transport of joy. 
L. 59. Still —continually, even after my death. But I shall 
hear you no more. L. 60. Bequiem —song for the rest of a 
departed soul. The prayer for the dead in Latin begins with 
this word, meaning ‘Give rest*. Here the song of the nightingale 
will be a song for the repose of the soul of the dead i>oet. But 
he will not hear it. Sod —“deaf as 8od”i deaf as a clod of earth. 

Commeat. Xeats has been in thught the most luxurious epicure. No 
poet has pictured the oocoming of death with such tender beauty, “There is 

wealth for him in the thought of death under such circumstances. All 

this is seasuouB in the highest degree and at the same time sentimetal 
and reflective"—-Downer. 

Expl. Now more “than ever.a sod (LI. 55-60). 

[0. U. B.A. 1946 & 1947]. 

Eeats by the exercise of his poetic imagination lifts up hia 
soul from the grossness and wretchedness of actual life into a 
realiaatinn of the world of beauty and sensuous delight, which is 
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the world ol the song of the nightingale. He imagines his spirit 
made one with the joyous spirit of the nightingale in the chequered 
bower of the beech tree. As he listens to the song, his sensuous 
luxury reaches its climax. It makes him long for a soft, painless 
sinking of his vitality through complete surrender to the song of the 
bird. He has many tunes longed for a gentle, painless sinking of the 
senses, resulting in death. But now when the bird is pouring forth 
its ceaseless song of entrancing beauty in the silent air of the 
midnight, the poet thinks it the most opportune moment for his 
much-desired sensuous death. If his desire is fulfilled, he will 
cease to be : he will no more hear the song with his sensual ears ; 
but his liberated spirit will still regard the song as a beautiful 
hymn sung by the bird for the repose of his soul. 

N.B. Here we are to pause for a moment to settle a question 
that has puzzled some critics : When did the bird sing ? From 
the description iu the poem there is no doubt that Keats speaks of 
it as singing at night. But Brown's note (See Sp. Intko. Sec. C.) 
says that Keats wrote the poem by taking his chair out after break- 
fastt i.e.i in the daytime. Did he not write then at day-time ? 
Brown says he did. How is it then that the poet represents it as 
singing in the night ? Various answers have been given. But the 
one to the point is simple enough. A poet is not bound to the time 
and place of his source of inspiration. The song only sets his 
imagination to work. And true poet as Keats was, he imagined the 
most poetic surroundings and conducive hour even when writing 
in broad daylight. Poetry is not a spiritual photography. Art is not 
faithful imitation of the reality. Poetry is emotion recollected 
in tranquillity. 

St. 7. Summary. The: bird is an immortal singer. The 
thought of his own death suggests by contrast the immortality of 
the nightingale as a species. The bird is not born for death-—ai. 
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least its voice is immortal The voice has regaled the ears of men 
in the remote past. It perhaps inspired sad thought into the heart 
of Kuth as she stood in the cornfield of Boas, thinking of her 
Moabite home : it reached the ears of a captive lady in an enchanted 
castle and made her open the window to listen to it and thick of 
her knight of deliverance coming across the sea on which the castle 
stood. 

L, 61. Thou . death^the nightingale is not subject to 

death. It is an immortal bird. 

Comment on the Immortality of the Bird : 

In oalliog the bird ^Immortal* Keats, as a matter of fact, is thinking of 
the oontinuitity of the bird’s song through the ages taking the bird as a 
species. That he meane the perpetuity of the enchanting melody is seen 
in his reference to emperors and clowns through the ages, to Buth and 
to the imprisoned lady in a medieval castle. 

Keats is led on to think of the immortality of the bird by way of contrast 
to the thought of his own death which is the subject-matter of the 
previous stanza. But it is hardly necessary to point out, as so many critics 
and commentators have done, that here is a ‘breach of logic*. The bird is not 
immortal as an individual bird. It is the tpeciea that is immortal. But 
Keats makes the individual bird immortal while he makes the individual man 
mortal. Why this anomaly f The explanation is easy enough if we recog¬ 
nize imaginative truth to be deeper than logical realism. Keats is thinking 
of the nightingale of history—thinking of its song apart from the bird 
that sings. In that sense is the bird immortal. But the poet is thinking of 
himself—an individual, and so the human species is out of his consideration. 
Anyhow, if there is breach of logic, there is the very highest poetic 
interpretation of history in the lines. “Apparently he begins with the thought 
that the bird is too beautiful to die. and insensibly passes into what 

has been noted by various critics as illogical.Tho immortality of the 

typical nightingale leads the poet back into the past.** 

L. 62. No hungry .(Jown—in human history, younger 

generations are hungry, s.e., savc^ely eager to succeed to and replace 
Aheir older generations. The struggle for existence is so keen that a 
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younger generation is shamelessly eager to be in the shoes of 
their elders. Cf. Tennyson’s presentation of the case : 

*‘Our aons.iDherit us i our look* are strange , 

And we should oome like ghosts to trouble joy**.— Loim~Bater$ 

But the nightingale is not subject to this cruel law. See Comment 
above. Now the poet goes back to the past to trace the nightingale’s 
immortality in imaginative history. L. 63. This passing night — 
to>night. L. 64. By emperor and clown —by men of all ranks. 
CZown-^st^V 

v'Cxp}; Thou wast not born.and clown (LI. 61-64.) 

V<''{CH0Ci 921, 1927, 1936, 1949 and Hon. 1922, 1955). Keats thinks 
that it would be a luxury of death to breathe out his soul into the 
midnight air, while he is regaling his ears with the happy song of 
the nightingale. The bird, he says, will be singing on, but his 
senses will gradually sink and he will no more hear the song. The 
bird is too beautiful to die : the bird is immortal, while man is 
mortal. The bird is not subject to the struggle for existence in 
which one generatbn of men is replaced by the next, By a romantic 
illogicality the poet idealizes the song of the nightingale ; a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever, while the sorrows of human life are too 
poignant to be missed in individual life. *‘The immortality of the 
typical nightingale leads the poet back into the past, and he sees in 
vision a Ceeaar in some Italian villa, or a Obarlemagne in the 
gardens of his palace, listening to the same entrancing song, while 
the husbandmen of the countryside though untrained to such music 
must needs give ear likewise.” 

L. 65. The self-same song —here, the song is idealized and' 
made permanent. Found a path —made its way into ; influenced. 
Ij, 66. Buth —a woman of Moab, who married a young Hebrew ; 
she became a widow and followed her mother-in-law to Judah whea 
the latter returned from Moab to her own country. Buth gleaned 
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corn in the field of Boas, a kinsman of her mother-in-law 
( Naomi) to maintain herself and her poor mother-in-law. Keats 
imagines she must have in her secret heart longed for her home 
and mother in Moab, and raises the picture to the region of romance. 
Sick for fcoTTW—longing for her home in Moab. L. 67. Alien 
corn —cornfield of Boaz in Judah, which was not her own country. 
She married Bpiz in the end. The story is told in Buth. O. T. 

Ii. 68. The same —it is the same song. Charmed magic cose- 
ments —i.e., charmed the soul of a lady as she orened the windows 
(casements) of an enchanted castle which would shut and oi)en of 

their own accord. Opening of . seas —the windows opened 

toward') the foamy, wavy waters of the sea which made an 
adventure dangerous. She was thinking of the knight of her delive¬ 
rance coming across the sea. * Perilous^' in mediaeval romance, is a 
favourite word that goes with a castle or an adventure. In some 
fairy lands forlorn —in some lonely, inaccessible lands ( kingdom ) 
of the fairies ; or in some lonely kingdom, such as is suggested to 
our mind by the study of fairy tales—tales of strange magic and 
adventures in mediaeval romances. The word 'fairy* was a 
favourite one with Keats, and was used to signify 'romantic*. Cf, 

**Never have relish in the fairy power 

Of unrefleoting love.” —Terror of Death. 

Expl. Perhaps the self-same.lands forlorn ( LI. 65-70. ) 

[ C, U. 1939 ]. Poetry is not logic ; and imaginative creation though 
derived from realities, is never bound down to the limits of 
realities as we know them. By a breach of logic which Keats calls 
‘cold philosophy/ he makes the nightingale immoi-tal which has sung 
through the ages to r^ale the ears of individual persons who are 
very mortal. He goes back to the remote imst to trace the romance 
of the bird's magic song and its influence upon the hearts of men 
in various distressful circumstances. Emperors and rustics of old 
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times in their moments o£ weariness were charmed by the enchant¬ 
ing song. “Who knows whether, in still more remote days, Butb, 
the young Moabitish widow, even in the very gush ot her blinding 
tears, may not have been cheered by the penetrating and sympa¬ 
thetic note The song perhaps reached ‘*the shadowy enchanter’s 
castle in the kingdom by the sea". Keats imagines there a lonely 
tower which encloses an imprisoned princess, and “when the rich 
full note of the nightingale breaks uim her captive ears, she opens 
her window to listen'* and to look out over the wild waves for the 
ship that will bring the knight of her deliverance. 

Comment. The last three lines are certainly obscure; but in their 
suggestiveness of high romance, they are not only beautiful but are full 
of vorbad magic. They have been called by Eossetti pillars of 

Hercules of human language, greater suggestivenesa cannot be 

within the power of the written word. *‘We read the words and seem 
to behold in high romance, the shadowy enchanter's castle in a kingdom 
by the sea, the lonely tower of which encloses an imprisoned prinoesa... 
... ; and when the rich full note of the nightingale breaks upon her captive 
ear, she opens the window to listen” (Downer). 

St. 8. Summary. The word 'lorlcrn' gives him a sudden 
shook. The word ‘foilorn' with wliich the last stanza closes re¬ 
minds the ix)et ol his own forlorn condition and he amkes to the 
realities of the world. The bird flies away, and he feels that one 
cannot long be happy by indulging oneself in imegination. He hears 
the notes of the bird gradu ally receding f^om bis ears as the bird 
flies farther away. He doubts if all this was a vision. 

L. 71. jPoriom—the last word in the previous stanza. Forlorn 
—solitary, desolate. The word reminds Keats of his own ‘forlorn* 
i.e„ unhappy condition in real life. Here the word is a cry of 
anguish. L. 72. Toll me back —bring back my mind as if by 
ringing a loud bell. Sole self —real seif; usual, every-day existence. 
Ii. 78. Adku'^l&re^ell to the bird or to the loet's pleasure 
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radnlged in imagination. Fancy —imagination. Fancy . to do — 

irnagination cannot give ua a long relief as it is believed to be able 
to do. The reality must soon break in upon us. Cheat —deceive, 
i.e,, divert. G/. Oowper : 

*'Fan.oy shall weave a charm for my relief— 

A momentary dream that thou art she ”—Mother *s Picture, 

Deceiving self —'Fancy* is here conceived of as an enchanting 
fairy. In popular superstition, the fairy was a light, frivolous, 
winged spirit, fond of playing deceiving pranks on the rustics. 

Exp!. Forlorn! the very word.elf (Li. 71-75). 

(C. U. B.A. 1948). This is how Keats winds up the thoughts 

in his great Ode to a Nightingle, He sends forth his imagina¬ 

tion into the romantic regions of the past ages of the world and 
fancies how the immortal voice of the bird has ever been asso¬ 
ciated with various scenes of romantic longing and imaginative 
beauty. He turns in imagination to a lady of mediaeval romance 

shut up in a magically charmed castle and listening to the song 

of the nightingale. The song raises uj) her infinite longings for her 
lover in her forlorn condition. The very thought that the lady 
is 'forlorn* briuj's by association the thought that the joet himself 
is 'forlorn*, ».c., miserable in life. The word is enough to dispel 
his airy castle o* imaginative ideasure built upon the beauty of 
the nightingale's scng. He comes back to reality, as if a deej)- 
Bounding bell breaks upon bis reverie. He is once more the 
unfortunate young man suffering from a thousand ills of the 
world. He realizes that poetic imagination is like a fairy, who 
mischievously allures a man to happiness only to torture him by 
abrupt disillusionment. Poetic imagination cannot entertain a 
man for a 1 ong time, though poets have sung much of its ] ower, 

L. 75 .ddieet*—Keats is bidding adieu to the song which recedes 
farther as the bird is now flying away. Plaintive anthem —melan- 
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oholy mosio* The nightii^ale's soug is sad and solemn,—"most 
musical, most melancholy,'* as Milton puts it. Fades —disappears. 
U. 76-78. The different places over which the bird dies are 
mentioned. The lines have an onomatopoebic ring, snggasting & 
voice growing fainter. Buried deep —become almost inaudible to 
the poet. L. 79. Was it— • dream? —Keats, coming back to 
his "sole self", wonders at the song that had charmed him into a 
forgetfulness of lifu as in a happy dream in sleep. He asks in 
bewilderment, like a man in the first few moments of waking from 
sleep after some happy dream, if he were dreaming so long and now 
wakes up or he was so long awake and is now fallen ailoep. Which 
is the reality ?— liie as it really is or a world of beauty enjoyed in 
a vision ? 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

(1772-1834) 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

1. Life and Works of S. T. Coleridge : 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, son of the Vicar of Obtery St. Mary,. 
Devonshire, was born there on the iilst of October 1772. Even 
before entering school, as a child he was a lover of books and 
reading. He entered the Grammar School when six years of 
age \ from his own description of his early life we know he "took 
no pleasure in boyish sport but read incessantly". Ho was by 
nature a dreamer even in boyhood and the Arabian Nights* 
Fntwtainments fascinated him. He lost his father at ten: 
then he entered Christ's Hospital as a "poor, friendless boy" ; 
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here be had Charles Iiamb as a sohool-fellow; the intimacy between 
« 

the two grew so deep and regardful for each other that when 
Coleridge died in 1831, Lamb kept muttering continually, *Coiridge 
is dead I Coleridge is dead 1* Lamb became somewhat distracted 
and died the same year. 

Coleridge began his University career in 1791 at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, bat his studies were most desultory in character. He 
had already shown taste for metaphysics, theology, medicine, and 
philosophy of Neo-Platonism : and now he embraced democratic and 
communistic views in keen symjMithy with the rising spirit of the 
coming French Bevolution. He left the University and enlisted 
as a soldier, but after two months his discharge was procured by bis 
elder brother who was a captain in the army. On a visit to Oxford 
shortly after this, he met Southey and made friends with him. 
They projected a visionary oommunistio settlement on the Susque¬ 
hanna which they would call Pantisooracy ; but nothing came out 
of the project; the two friends went to live in Bristol at the house 
of a window with several daughters. There they began to plan their 
Pantlaooraoy but ended by marrying two daughters of the window. 
In order to procure livelihood, Coleridge delivered lectures on 
various topics, started a magaziue» Watchman, and published his 
first volume of poems at Bristol iu 1796. It was about this time 
that Coleridge began the use of opium to relieve attacks of neuralgia 
—a habit which was to mar his whole life and make his genius 
incapable of active exercise. He bad been a rheumatic su£f rer since 
1790 and to relieve his *sea of pain' as he says In his •sonnet To 
Pain, opium was the only course. 

In T797, he moved to Nether Stowey, and soon after Words¬ 
worth and his sister Dorothy came to live in the neighbouring village 
of Alfoxden. The three became intimate friends, "three people, but^ 
only one soul,** as Coleridge says.* The joint prodiict of the friend- 
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ship between Coleridge and Wordsworth was the volume of Lyrical 
Ballads, published in 1798 to which Coleridge contributed his 
Ancimt Mariner, In the brief period between June 1797 and 
Sej)tember 1798, when he enjoyed the company of the Words¬ 
worths and as their guest was free from domestic anxiety, he 
produced almost all his best poetry— The Nightingale, the First Part 
of Christabel, Lovet Ode to France, Fears in Solitude, Kubla Khc,n, 
etc. Two poems only of later date, the Second Part of Ghristabel 
(1800) and the impressive Ode on Dejection (1802) can claim a place 
beside his best works. Henceforward, Coleridge devoted himself 
to philosophy and criticism and only rarely to poetry. He received 
a pension of 150 pounds from the Wedgewood brothers on condition 
that ho should pursue poetry and philosophy. 

In the meanwhile, he had been in Germany in the company 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth where ho stayed (or a year 
studging German poetry and philosophy ; then in 1799 he spent 
some time with the Wordsworths in the Iiake District. Afterwards 
he lived at various places in England and formed various literary 
schemes. He delivered a series of Lectures on Shakespeare in several 
instilments, which were lai^ely attended. He was the first critie 
to dive deep into the psychology of Shakespeare’s ohoracters. 
In 3807 be wrote the pathetic, despairing Lines to Wordswo7‘th 
after listening to the Prelude. In 1816 ho left his wife and children 
in the charge of Southey and went to live with Dr. Gillman, a 
Higbgate doctor who helped him to get off his opium-taking habit. 

Apart from poetry which he cultivated very little now, the 
years between 18.6 and 1834 were devoted to literary work in 
criticism and philosophy. The Lay Sermons, Biagraphia Literaria, 
Aids to Beflection, Notes on Shakespeare were the chief productions 
of the period. The last days of this "Higbgate philosopher” were 
passed among friends and admireA like Manrioe, Irving and Stirling 
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whom his wonderful power of conversation and many-sided genius 
had drawn round him. Tie died at his friend's house on 25th 
July, 1831. 

It should be mentioned to his credit that he was at last able to 
overcome his slavery to opium ; but he lived an unhealthy man 
yet capable of fascinating conversation expounding his philosophy 
and disoussihg poets and philosophers. 

2. Coleridge as a poet—illustrated from ''Christabel.'* 

Coleridge was not, like the other poets of the Eomantio Bevival, 
a regular or consistent writer of poetry. He was a greater 
genius than all the rest and his contributions were many sided. 
"His work as a whole, like his life, lacked direction and unity. Yet 
in each of his three provinces he earned well-deserved fame. 
(1) He did much for those poetic principles of which Wordsworth 
was the chief exponent and (2) for that revival of Shakespeare 
which marked the opening years of the last century (3) while the 
influence of his philosophical and theological writings***has not been 
less real.** 

Coleridge's early poems—those written before Th& Ancient 
Mariner t contributed to the Lyrical Ballads of 1798—such as t!ie 
half-philosophical, half-political poems, Beligious Musings, Tius 
Destiny of Nations, On the death of Ghatterton^ etc., had some 
moral or religious end in view. "These iwems of Coleridge,** 
remarks Stopford Brooke, "are full of the transition. Tliey some¬ 
times imitate Gray, and sometimes Collins ; but they cannot even 
approoch the excellences of either poet. The impersonations of the 
passions, the virtues and vices in which Gray indulged...are carried 
to their extremes by Coleridge. But the moment Coleridge under 
Wordsworth's influence began to express himself only for the plea¬ 
sure he bad in his emotion, or to shape the beauty he saw for the 
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love of it alone, he ceased to be the man of talent and rose into the 
man of genius.” 

Asa poet his oontibution to the theme and art of poetry may 
he briefly summed up thus : 

1. PsYCHOiiOGy IN PoBTBY : Hio great contribution was that 
he introduced or rather revived in Eoglish romantic poetry the 
portrayal of emotions with a knowledge of the ‘‘phenomena of 
mind”. This psychical element in his poetry is the outcome of 
his metaphysical speculation or spiritual philosophy which explained 
( after the manner of German transoendentalists, Eant, Schelling, 
eUi, ) the universe of matter in terms of "an organizing surge of 
vital energies which emanate directly from God”. It was with 
this belief that in his mature poetry be read the soul of man and 
Nature and found both in man and in Nature a ‘mystery’. In his 
best poetry, the physicil details of the central characters as well as 
of Nature, though vivid and graphic, are always to be understood 
as but external manifestations of the subtle operations of the inner 
soul. ‘’Abstract speculation,” as Herford observes, “was not yet, 
however, as in his later years, di7orced from delicate and subtle 
sensation j his spiritualised Nature teems with colour and melody 

and perfume.HU touch has at once the voluptuous quality of 

Keats and the mystic quality of Shelley”. In Christabeh tor 
example, we see that the “toothless mastiff bitch” gives “sixteen 
short howls’* for "she sees. my lady's shroud”. Again, as 
Ohristabel imsses the hall with Geraldine, “a tongue of light, a 
fit of flame’* shows her only the eye of Geraldine, “and nothing 
else saw she thereby” ;—Geraldine's eye being the index of the 
spirit of the wicked enchantress working within. 

2. INFUSION'OF MysTEEY *. “The very centre of Coleridge’s art 
lies in his faculty of evoking the mystery of things, and making it 
actual, widespread and observable.” In his best poetry, ue breathes 
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into his subjeot-matter a mystery which is the very essence or 
his romanticism. This mystery pervades the human souls of the 
persons treated as well as the very face of Nature, however 
delightfully accurate he is in describing its external details. In 
Ghristabel, for example, the sense of mystery is the very atmos¬ 
phere in which both Cbristabel and the nocturnal scene are 
involved. There is a moaning sound as of the wind in the forest 
though “thei*e is not wind enough in the air." "The one red leaf, 
the last of its clan—hanging so light and hanging so high,*' is a 
leaf of tnis world indeed bat with the weird suggestion of a 
mysterious other’ world of grim shadows and terrible happenings. 

S. Dee AM QUALITY OP HIS BEST POETRY : Coleridge’s 
imagination, as Stopford Brooke points out, "was only at its height 
when he was away from human reality, and in the world, either of 
his own personality or of the mystic realm in which The Anoient 

Mariner and Ohristabel were conceived and wrought.His 

imagination was only wrought into high activities in that world 
where Man and Nature are of the stuff which dreams are made of." 
The quality that gives its distinctive stamp to Ohristabel is its half- 
light, twilight vagueness, where everything is seen through a haze 
as a mysterious projection from a dream-land. Coleridge's “supreme 
strength lay in this marvellous dream faculty : one might add that 
the dream faculty lay at the root of his greatness as a ijoet and his 
weakness as a man". In Ohristabel the whole tone keej^s up with 
thetem{>er "of the crowing cock—how drowsily it crew*', with the 

mastiff bitch, which "did not wake, yet she an angry moan did 
make". 

SUPERNATDRALISM *. This dream quality giving a r>ervadmg 
ranse of mystery is the key to Coleridge's supernaturalism and it is 
'that species of supernaturalism whose essence is psychological." 
The subtlety and diffusion of effects through the whole atm os phere 
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of Ghristabel are iihe work of a very great artist. He takes the 
"soberest of means" to suggest "the terror of a vague menace." 
Wordsworth's genius was to stamp the commonplace and the every¬ 
day life and character with the charms of novelty ; Coleridge’s 
genius was to make the "supernatural natural" by a hundred 
delicate touches and subtle hints, made so convincing to the reader 
as to make him believe for the time being in the actuality of *‘these 
shadows of imagination." "It is this finer," says Walter Pater, 
"more delicately marvellous supematuralism, fruit of his own more 
delicate psychology, that Coleridge infuses into romantic 
adventure itself." 

5- Msdia-BVALISM ; Coleridge's treatment of the super¬ 
natural is intimately connected with his Mediaevalism. The Middle 
Ages were a store<honse of romantic associations for the escape of 
the erratic mind from the dull pressure of the present; Coleridge, 
Scott, and Keats—each drew his inspiration from thought-elements 
that fed on the past; Scott was attracted by its pageantry ; Keats 
by its life of passion and sensuous delights ; Coleridge's finer 
imagination cai^ht its atmosphere of mystery. In Ghristabel» we 
have indeed an ancient castle, a wood at night, and oppressive 
silence in which the very wind forgets to blow and moonlight—all 
the romantic machinery with which a sense of the mediaeval times 
is awakened : but these externals are not the real source of horrors 
the whole re-creation of the romantic past is successful by the 
suggestive treatment which transfers the imagination to a visionary 
vagueness in which everything is bathed in half light. The magic 
and glamour of the Middle Ages are imported a ^ entle pervasive 
infiuenoe. 

6. SsNsnousNBSS AKD OONGBETBNESS: Coleridge's power 
of creating mysteries which stir the de^tth of our souls goes hand 
in hand with his power of oreating beauties that appeal to the 
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seDse. This touch of the real fs part and parcel of the artidtic 
contrivance of making the unreal irresistible. As our pityi horror, 
wonder, and other feelings are aroused, the imagination is 
entertained with sensuous pictures which by their concreteness 
keep us tied to the earth. In Clirisiabd^ the physical beauty of 
Christabel as she reclines on her elbow to look at Qreraldine, or 
Geraldine’s bosom and half her side—‘a sight to dream of, not 
to feel* are sensuously portrayed. Tho tears—‘large tears' that 
Christabel sheds seem to sparkle on the “lashes bright ’*.--80 vivid 
is the picture. 

7. Command op Melody : “There is no profession on earth”, 
says Coleridge in his Bioifraphia Literaria "which requires an 
attention so early, so long, so unremitting, as that of |)oetry ;...how 
difficult and delicate a task even the mere mechanism of verse is, 
may be conjectured from the failure of those who have attempted 
poetry late in life." “Coleridge,” says Cottle, “used to polish all 
that he wrote with a view to achieving prelection of music.” 
Wordsworth bears testimony to the “extreme care and labour which 
Coleridge applied in elaborating his metres”. Coleridge’s handling of 
the blank verse or of the metre in his Odes in imitation of the 
Pindaric Ode is not particularly happy. But in his use of the octo* 
syllabic metre as in Christabel or of tho ballad metre as in The 
Ancient Marinert he remains unrivalled “The Christabel^ the Kubla 
Khan with one or two more,” says Swinburne, “are outside all law 
and jurisdiction of ours. When it has been said that such melodies 
were never hoards such dream never dreamed, such speech never 
spoken, the chief thing remains unsaid, unspeakable. There is a 
charm upon these poems which can only be felt in the silent 
submission of wonder”. 

In the Preface to Christabeh Coleridge says that be founded a 
new kind of metre, depending on stresses, and not on the number 

25 
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of syllables ; '*the metre of Chnstabel is not, properly speaking 
irregular *, though it may seem so from its being founded on a 
new principle, namely that of counting in each line accents, 
not the syllables". In the poem, "he uses a line of four accents, 
but of varying number of syllables, the variation corresponding 
to transitions in imagery and passion. Actually, he was not the 
first to use this metre—there are examples in Percy's Beliques 
—^but he was its first vindicator and emancipator". Coleridge 
definitely took up the principle of accentuation and this made 
him vary the unaccented syllable according to the artistic needs 
of melody. His great achievement induced Scott to adopt his 
metre—but Scott could hardly catch the witchery of Coleridge’s 
vertel music. 

8. MORAL OUTLOOK. Many worthy students of poetry point 
out that the highest poetry has its coaceptual basis laid on a sense 
of moral order of the universe such as Shakespeare in his great 
tragedies conceived. Narrow didacticism or sermonising goes ill 
with true poetry. Coleridge s best poetry breathes free in the 
atmosphere of the spirit of unvoidable moral laws which govern 
the universe. The "Conclusion*’ of Christabel as well as that of 
The Ancient Mariner is perhaps somewhat obtrusive in its moral 
support to the good and punishment of the evil. 



CHRISTABEL 

PART I 

Special Introduction 

A. Date asid Publication : ‘^The First Fart was written 
in 1797 at Stowey in Somerset \ the Second at Keswick, 
Cumberland, in 1800, after Coleridge's return from Grermany/' 
The first Part was intended for publication in the Lyrical BalladSt 
1798, which was a joint collection of poems contributed by Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge. But as Coleridge could not finish it in time, 
it lay in manuscrii)t. Similarly, the Second Part was intended 
to be published with the First Part in the second edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads, 1800 but it was not ready in time. So both 
the Parts remained in manuscript till 18 i 6, when they were 
publishsd at the request of Byron. Two other ].)arts were to come 
out to complete the poem. ''Coleridge mentions several times 
that he had completed about 1800 lines, but the fragment extant 
totals only 677". 

B. The Origin : The origin of the First Part of Ghristabel 
is conneeted with the memorable planning of the Lyrical Ballads 
between the two friends, Coleridge and*Wordsworth. Coleridge came 
to live at Nether Stowey in 1796 j in 1797 Wordsworth and his 
sister Dorothy took up residence at Alfoxden, close to Coleridge's 
place. The two friends used frequently to talk "on the two 
cardinal points of i)oetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of 
the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colours 
of imagination". Thus originated the plan of the Lyrical Ballads ; 
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“in 'Which”, says Coleridge in Biographia Literaria^ ‘'it was agreed 
that tny endeavours should be directed to persons and characters 

supernatural, or at least romantic ..Mr. Wordsworth, on the 

other hand, was to propose to himself as bis object, to give the 
charm of novelty to things of everyday, and to excite a feeling 

analogous to the supernatural.With this view I wrote The 

Ancim', Mariner, and was prejiaring, among other poems, the Dark 
Ladie and Ghristabel in which I should have more nearly realised 
my ideal than T. had done in my first attempt.** 

C. The Metre ia “Christaber* “I defy the whole body of 
critics/’ says Stopford Brooke, “to analyse the music of the first 
part of Ghristabel. It belongs to the imagination as much as the 
vision of the poem itself” Masters of verbal melody in verse like 
Swinburne and Yeats also speak in equal terms of the 'elfin music* 
of this entrancing supernatural poem. 

See QBN. INTRO. 2. 

Q, 1. Analyse or briefly reproduce the story told in 
“Christabel,” 

Ans. LI 1-36. It ia midnight. The clock on the tower of 
the castle of Sir Leoline, widowed father of the young lady 
Christabel, struck twelve. The cries of owls on the tower woke the 
cock in the yard and it cried drowsily. The old toothless bitch 
of Sir Leoline gave from her kennel twelve short howls in response 
to the twelve strokes. In all seasons and weathers she was accustomed 
to give four howls for the quarter and twelve for the midnight 
hour. Some people believed that .the bitch saw the shrouded ghost 
of the deceased wife of the Baron. It was a chilly night, but 
not quite dark ; a thin grey cloud hid the moon in the sky which 
was at the full. It was the month of April but there were as yet 
little indications of the approaching spring. The bvely lady 
Christabel we^ at this midui^t hour in the wood outside the 
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castle. She had dreamt the previous night of her betrothed knignt, 
who' was in a distant land ; and she came into the wood to pray 
for his welfare. She walked stealthily and silently and knelt and 
prayed beneath a huge oak tree, yet covered with green moss. 

LI. 37-111. Suddenly ChristaM started up to hear a moaning 
sound which seemed to come from the ofelier side of the l?u/,e oak 
tree. There was, as far as she knew, none in the forest; nor could 
the sound come from the wind—for there was not wind enough. 
With a beating heart, crossing herself and evoking tlie help of 
Jesus and Mary, she wont round the tree and saw a bright 
lady lying dressed in white silk, which shone in the moonlight. 
The 'stranger's neck was superbly white, her arms were bare, 
her blue-veined feet were unsandalled ; the gems in lier hair 
glittered in the moonlight. It was rather a frightful sight to 
see a lady so exquisitely fair at that hour in the lonely wood. 
Christabel asked her who she was ; the stranger implored her pity 
in a faint and sweet voice and asked Christabel to help her by 
stretching forth her band to lift her up. In answer to Cbristabel's 
enquiry, she said that her name was Geraldine ; she was born 
in a noble family ; the previous morning she was seized by five 
rufi&an knights who carried her off on a swift white i^ilfrey and 
stifled her ories. She did not know what manner of men they 
were and how long she was in their company. She had fainted ; 
all she knew was that one of the five took her down from the horse 
and left her in the wood under the oak, with a promise of quick 
return. She had just before heard the castle clock and hoped for 
rescue from the castle. Hearing this Christabel stretched forth 
her hand, comforted her and promised her the help of Cliristabel's 
father and his horsemen who would surely guide her back safe to 
her own place. 

U. 112-174. Helped by Christabel, Geraldine rose and walk¬ 
ed with slow, faint steps toward the castle. Christabel said that all 
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in tho castle were asleep and her father must not be disturbed } so 
the stranger should lodge in her ( Ghristabel's ) room. Then they 
crossed the ditch and with a key Christabel opened a small door in 
the middle of the gate ; here the stranger sank down as if unable 
to walk farther : Christabel with great difficulty lifted her up 
through the door and then Geraldine rose again and walked on. 
They then crossed the court (yard) of the castle ; though free from 
fear and danger, Geraldine said she was yet too weak even to thank 
Virgin Mary for her rescue. As they passed by the kennel of the 
sleeping mastiff bitch, she did not wake from sleep but gave an 
angry moan. The bitch's moan seemed strange to Christabel, for 
never before had the brute yelled before Christabel. As they 
passed the castle hall, a sudden tongue of light flashed forth from 
the dying fire, by which Christabel saw the sinister look in the 
eye of her guest. They climbed the stairs bare-footed and trod 
softly by the room of the sleeping Baron. They reached the 
chamber of Christabel, the floor of which was covered with rush 
( as matting ). 

LI. The dim moonlight outside did not enter the 

chamber, but by a dimly burning lamp which hang in the room, 
they could see the curious artistic carvings of the room. Christabel 
trimmed the lamp and Geraldine sank down on the floor. Christabel 
offered her a cordial wine to restore strength to her. She said it 
had been made by her mother and regretted that she had died the 
very hour she ( Christabel) was bom. She wisaed that her 
mother were near her ; but very soon Geraldine cried out against 
the invisible spirit of the mother who had apparently come there to 
guard Christabel. Geraldine quarrelled with the mother saying that 
the hour belonged to herselfi Christabel supposed that the terrible 
ride that Geraldine had experienced unsettled her mind; in a 
n^ pment the latter regained her calm, drank the wine and stood up 
on the floor. She said that all the spirits of the air loved Christabel 
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and for their sake and for the benefit she received from the hands 
of Ohriatabel, she would make adequate return. She then asked 
Ghristabel to unrobe and lie; as for herself she would pray 
before lying on bed. Ohriatabel lay down in undress but as her 
mind was troubled by various thoughts, she could not close her 
eyes ; she reclined on her elbow and kept looking at Geraldine, 
who standing below the lamp turned her eyes around, and 
breathing deeply unbound the belt from below her breast. As her 
dress dropped down, her bosom and one aide of her body were 
exposed to view. Geraldine neither spoke nor moved and seemed 
to straggle with a weight that pressed on her mind. Then gather¬ 
ing strength and resolution, all on a sudden she lay down by the 
side of Ghristabel and clasped her in her arms. Geraldine muttered 
that the touch of her bosom worked a spell on Ghristabel, so that 
though she would* know all about her (Geraldine's) secret shame and 
sin she would not be able to declare anything except the simple fact 
that she had found her in the wood and bad brought her home out 
of love and kind helpfulness. 

Conclusioa. LI. 279-331. There was an ugly change on the 
appearance of Ghristabel as she lay asleep on the bed. Her looks now 
presented a complete contrast to those sweet, charming looks 
when in the moonlight, under the oak she was praying with closed 
l«.lms, resigned face, blue, bright eyes brimming with tears. Now 
she lay apparently asleep, but with wide open eyes dreaming 
fearfully the truth about Geraldine, who slept taking bold of 
her in her arms. An hour passed in this condition, through which 
Geraldine could exercise her spell. 

The hour over, the little night-birds sang out joyfully 
by i)Ool and rill. Ghristabel recovered from the trance ; her rigid 
limbs softened, her pale face looked sad and soft once more and 
her eyes closed in real sleep. She shed tears which wetted 
her eye-lashee and she also seemed to smile, and look like a 
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beautiful bermitess in a desert place where she prays even in her 
sleep. She moved unquietly, jrerhaps for the tingling of her youth¬ 
ful blood in her feet. No doubt, now she had sweet dreams*, perhaps 
she dreamt of her guardian spirit or her mother. Anyliow, she 
always believed that saint? would helj) one if one called ui'on them, 
for God*s mercy is as wide as the blue sky that bends over all. 

Q. 2. Attempt a brief critical appreciation of "Ohris- 
tabol’*. 

Or, 

Examine briefly tbe poetical traits of Coleringe as 
revealed in ‘'Christabel''. 

Ans. “The middle ages were re-born in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury** remarks Hudson ; and we may add that the middle ages 
were perfectdy r 0 ])res 0 nted in GhristafeL Coleridge’s gi^eatest 
contribution to English liomanticism was of the phenomena 
of the mind and his “rioli delicate dreaminess” which kept him 
awake to “subtle sensations’^ combined to i)roduc6 that ‘'delicately 
marvellous supernaturalism*’ which he infuses into the romantic 
narrative of Christabel. The loy^e ut mystery which is a dominant 
feature of romantic story-telling is given an entirely new form by 
Coleridge ; earlier romanticists like Horace Walj-iole and Mrs. 
Badcliffe and even later ones like Scott were makers of horrors 
by so many stage devices. They were gross in tbe depiction of the 
physical manifestations of mystery : sudden transformations, noise 
and thunder, awful physical appearances, too palpably gross mischiefs 
—these were their stock-in-trade. They sought to make tbe effects 
of the supernatural definite—they gave their mysteries “a local 
habitation: and a name'*. They did not know that “indefinitensess" 
rather than “definiteness” is the very source and fount of all the 
most soul-catching mysteries—they forgot “that by subtle sugges¬ 
tion, not by crude desoriptiou, do you create the atmosphere”. 
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In Ghrislabel, we have the mediaeval surrounding—moated 
castle, its massive gate “ironed within and without,” the woman 
with the evil spell, the innocent victim. But Coleridge does not 
use these as mere stage devices leaving to the reader “to create as 
he can'*. On the contrary, he creates the awful, dim, atmosphere 
by an artistic skill which one knows not how to analyse. Because 
vagueness, or baffling indefiniteness creates an atmosphere of nervous 
fear. “The precise character of Geraldine ; how far she was evil ; 
the nature of her spell *, the reason for its failure ; such matters 
are left as vague and indefinite as the flickering shadows cast by the 
great fire-place in the hall.” Yet the jioet wonderfully succeeds in 
suggesting “the eerinoss and remote liorror of the scene without 
having recourse to any elaborate machinery”. We are as in a 
dream-land and yet our souls tremble witli very real sensations. 
“It is the delicacy,” says Walter Pater, “the dreamy grace in the 
presentation of tlie marvellous, which makes Coleridge's work so 
remarkable. The too paljmhle intruders from a spiritual world, in 
almost ail ghost literature, in Scott and Shakespeare even, hav(} a 
kind of coarseness or crudeness.. Coleridge's jjower is in the very 
fineness with which, as with some really ghostly finger, he brings 
home to our inmost sense his inventions, daring as they are”. 

Coleridge achieves the greatest effects by the simplest, safest 
means. Nature external, as it is in Ohristahel, is of this world and 
yet it is full of a magic, a weirdness that aids the supernatural. The 
characters are human and the situations perfectly rational and 
yet the inner spirit of those human characters has a sort of 
psychological reflection caught in the situations—in the silence of 
the wood, in the mysterious moonlight, in the sudden glare of the 
fire in the hall, etc. “The supernatural haunts the story rather 
than rides It.” 

The following is a useful analysis of the supernatural elements 

j.. 4.1... xn:....*. /IT...X. .T _ 1 _ * T* TT-tl . **T. . ll*. • 
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to the evil nature of Geraldine, which is hinted at rather than des¬ 
cribed, the supernatural in Part I is largely made np of a sympathy 
between outward nature and the events of the story ; this emerges 
mainly in outward details. A faint tremor of unrest passes through 
the stillness of the night, the lady faints at the threshold as fiends 
are fabled to do ; a shiver of activity is seen in things as she enters 
—the mastiff moans, the dying embers flash, and when, after her 
struggle with the spirit of Ghristabel’a mother, Geraldine is detected 
and takes Ghristabel in her arms to cast a spell over her, the girl 
cannot tell what she has seen." 

Goleridge has succeeded well in what he proiX)sed to do, viz., to 
"interest the affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions as 
would accompany such situations, supposing them real'*; and he 
secures that "willing suspension of disbelief" for the time being, 
"which constitutes," as he says, "i>oetio faith." 

Q. 3. Does Coleridge point to a moral order ruling the 
universe ? How far can "Ghristabel" be taken as an 
allegory ? 

Ans. The last three"lines of the poem, 

this she knows in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call i 
For the blue sky bends over all t*’— 

are a beautiful re-oreation of the mediaval faith, which along with 
the external and material details of the life of the Middle Ages, 
makes the Middle Ages live again. It is perbaj^ best to take the 
poem as an "excursion into the dim dream-world of fantasy"—^a 
mere "fantasia*' of elusive charm and nocturnal mystery , yet 
if we are allegorically minded, we may say that the theme presents 
an aspect of the ever-reourring straggle between evil and good, 
between motiveless malice and pure innocence. The former is 
represented by Geraldine, the latter by Ghristabel; while the spirit 
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of the dead mother of Ghristabel is the symbol of the good angel 
that is ever on the side of innocence but whoso jiower is often 
too weak to protect innocence from malignity of evil. Ooleridgo 
himself said that the poem was based “on the idea that the 
virtuous of this world savo the wicked.” This “virtuous of 
the world” is Ghristabel and ‘the wicked* is Geraldine. Evil, 
like Geraldine, is ever on the look-out for occasions to iiose as 
wronged and distressed virtue, as Geraldine did ; and in this guise 
it seeks the sympathy and shelter of unsuspecting innocence, as 
Geraldine sought the protection of Ghristabel, But to give shelter 
to Evil even without being conscious of its nature is to bo mysteri¬ 
ously affected by it as Ghristabel was affected by the si)ells of 
Geraldine. She lay in trance in the embrace of the enchantress ; 
and when she awakes she smiles perhaps because she feels that ‘her 
guardian spirit* or her mother is near j innocence is always 
sure of the protection from above—for. as Goleridgo concludes 

*'Saints will aid if men will call I 

For the blue aky benda ever all.” 

Geraldine has to struggle with the good spirit of Ohristabers 
mother before she can harm Ghristabel; she then enchants her 
father even ( in Part II), but how the wicked Geraldine was “to- 
saved** in the end was never told by Coleridge. Coleridge wrote 
some lines more but trend and tendency of any further moral 
development are not persent in those lines. 

[It is difficult to say if Coleridge intended to read any allegorical 
meaning into the poem. The allegorical meaniog suggested above 
may be pursued through the Second Part of the i)oem which con¬ 
tinues the story ; but the story remains a fragment. Coleridge 
often said that he would complete the ix}em by adding two other 
parts and that he had the whole plan of the story in his mind ; but 
it is quite difficult to see how be oould have rounded off the 
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exquisite dream fantasy which is no story at all. Stopford Brooke 
observes, “The subject i>resentcd itself, when firtt conceivedi to 
Coleridge as a whole. He saw it from beginning to end. It was then 
that he should have written it all, while he still lived in the dim 
country of the creatures who are neither of earth nor of heaven... 
Short was that time.*' Coleridge gave no account of his intended 
conclusion to Wordsworth in their many talks on the i)oem. 
Gillman in his Life of Coleridge mentions a i)ossible conclusion, 
which cannot be authoritatively taken as that of Coleridge.] 

Q. k . Write a note on Coleridge's treatment of Nature 
in Christabel.** 

Ans. Coleridge’s treatment of Nature had three distinct stage:=. 
In his earlier poems, before he came in contact with Wordsworth, 
“his natural deiscription is quite uncomposed. It resembles a 
catalogue of the different things he sees as he takes his walk.'* There 
are isolated images which meet the eye casually ; they are at times 
touched with emotion but they are not bound together by the 
‘shaping power* of imagination into a whole, nor are they influenced 
by any “creative passion.** In the second phase, there is distinct 
evidence of the influence of Wordsworth. He contemplates and 
describes Nature “in a resting and meditative temper,*' investing 
the external face of Nature with an inner soul which bears a 
message of harmony, peace, and order. But this was never a heart¬ 
felt conviction with Coleridge. He too has i)assages like Words¬ 
worth in which he describes one brooding spirit permeating all 
Nature, but he never thoroughly accej)ts the pantheistic doctrine of 
Wordsworth. The theory helped him only to a more delicate 
perception, more responsive emotional wakening to the beauty of 
Nature. At last in the Ode to Dejection (1802) Coleridge asserts 
his conviction that oliyeots of Nature are to be loved for their beauty 
and uot for any soul that may be in Nature, for he sees “them all 
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exeellently fair and sees not feels, how beautiful they are.” He 
declares, "We receive hut what we give, and in our life alone does 
Nature live.” 

Before he canae to this mature })hilo 30 phio rejection of Words¬ 
worthian creed, be had already developed bis individual romantic 
attitude towards Nature, which may be spoken of as the third phase. 
In his mature poetry, such as The AncAent Marhier^ Kubla Khan, 
Christabel, etc., Coleridge is at liis best in his characteristic view 
of Nature, Ho treated Nature as a fitting counterpart to his 
dreamy psychological perception of the human soul in situations 
that are supernatural. External Nature is full of beauty and charm 
of its own ; it is still an object of ai dant love for its own sake ; he 
takes special delight in recording the minute details, the less obvious 
elements of beauty in Nature ; but Nature in these “supernatural” 
poems is endowed with a mysterious sensitiveness which'makes it 
part and parcel of the inner nature of humanity. The gloom, the 
silence, the mysterious moonlight—all accord with the spirit of horror 
and mystery in which Christabel and Geraldine are enveloped. The 
moon which is “at the full” looks “both dull and small,” The cock 
crowing drowsily, “the thin grey cloud spread on high,” even the 
mastiff bitch making an “angry moan” as Geraldine crosses into the 
hall, the “tongue of light” shooting from the dying brands are sym¬ 
bols suggestive of and 8ymx)athising with the unseen world of the 
human mind and make that unseen world palpable to the intellect 
and even to the very senses of the {reader. The horror is intensified 
by the concurrence of Nature with the inner spirit of man. 

Another important point to note in regard to Coleridge’s treat¬ 
ment of Nature in Christabel is that Nature is neither idealised nor 
spiritualised by him ; colour, sound, form and motion of the objects 
of Nature are realistically described with an amount of indefinite- 
ness indeed, so as to suggest the weirdness that is the aim of 
Coleridge's supematnralism ; yet he does not make the 'natural* by 
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any means unnatural. His aim is to treat nature and the commor 
facta of life in such a manner as to pass unobtrusively from 'natural 
to supcrnaturar and so back from 'supernatural to natural’. His 
adherence to realism is but an artistic device to link together the 
real with the unreal—the natural with the supernatural. Fci 
example, tho silent wood, the moon in the sky, the mediaeval room- 
floor spread with cressi the sensuous delicacy of the beauty of the 
young girls in Christabel are very real; they are at places, even 
sensuous; yet they stimulate our imagination by their vagueness 
and dream-like haziness to believe in the "shadows of imagination" 
—the unseen mysteries, the spells and counter-spells which are the 
substance of the poetry that is in Christabel. Their effects are seen 
on the human body of Christabel—and thus we are taken back from 
the supernatural to the natural—from the unseen to the seen—and 
we rub our eyes and ask ourselves, "Was it a vision or a waking 
dream ?" 

Q. 5. How does Coleridge create a mediaeval atmosphere 
in *‘Chri8taber* ? [ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1970] 

Or 

Point out ifully the mediaeval elements in Coleridge’s 
“Christabel." [ 0. XJ. B. A. Hons. 19b7 ] 

Or 

Examine the treatment of mediaevalism in "Christabel". 

Or 

How does Coleridge create the atmosphere of mediaeva¬ 
lism in "Christabel" ? [ C. U. B. A. Hons, 1958 ] 

Ans. The English poets of the Bomantic Bevival towards the close 
of the eighteenth and the early docades of the nineteenth century 
more or less scorned to be bound within the dull realities of the 
age in which they lived ; and each in bis own way sought means of 
escape by conjuring up the })aBt or picturing the future. One 
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way of romantic escape was by re-creating the Middle Ages when 
faith in the supernatural and the mysterious and association with 
adventurism and romantic love-making were living realities. Scott, 
Coleridge and Keats fed their imagination on elements that made up 
the life and belief of the Middle Ages, particularly of the upper 
stratum of society. Scott was attracted by the gorgeous pageantry 
of the age ; Keats by its passions and sensuous delights of amorous 
lives ; Coleridge's finer imagination and his scholarly knowledge of 
the actualities of the age caught the atmosphere of the mystery. 
At the same time with the most delicate art he re-created the 
external, material features of highly impressive existence of the age. 

First, as regard the external and material features which by 
themselves are romantic enough. In Christabel we have the castle 
of Sir Leoline with its tower clock, its mastiff bitch in her kennel 
in the rock on which the castle is built, its surrounding wood, 
the protective moat around the castle, its thick-built door in which 
there is a small door for ordinary use. The inside is equally graphic 
and piotnresqne. Sir Leoline'a room is at the end of the stair case, 
Christabel's apartment has its floor strewn over with rushes, 
which in Ihose days served for later-day cari)et3. Besides, we have 
the ouroiusly carved decorative figures round the walls of her room ; 
and an oil-fed lamp hangs from the ceiling giving a faint light, 
while the moonlight cannot penetrate the thick walls and crowded 
decoratives. All these are i)art of the romantic machinery to create 
in us a sense of the mediaeval times as a living presence. 

These externals, impressive enough by themselves, are but an 
adjunct to the creation of mystery, horror and all the other hair- 
raising thrills that are the stuff of the poetry that is in Christabel. 
Nature itself is made suggestive of the supernatural. The big wood 
at midnight silent and awful is only one step ajjarb from the 
supernatural atmosphere that reigns in the midnight. Tde broad- 
breasted oak with a single red leaf twirling on high though there is 
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not wind enough to move the light curl of hair on Ghristabers faoe, 
the eudden moan on the other side of the oak and the dazzling 
beauty of the witch-woman Geraldine—all these give a shudder to 
the nerves not only of the innocent girl Chriatahel but also of the 
readers their imagination is stirred by the exquisitve magic 
of the rapid flow of octo-syllablic lines. 

Coleridge makes use of both the impressive realities and super¬ 
stitions of the Middle Ages, as aids to the BUi»ernataralism in 
Ghristabd. In the wood, Geraldine explains to Christabel how she 
was left in the wood by five ruffian knights who kidnapped her 
from her father’s castle and left her in the wood—a story which 
Christabel believes because that sort of violence by wicked knights 
was a feature of the times. Hero is Coleridge’s correct use of the 
customs of those remote days y and then the distressed Geraldine 
asks Christabel to stretch her bands to help her to rise up. 
Christabel being a girl of the mediaeval age believes that evil spirits 
can comunicate themselves by direct touch only. Unaided by the 
victim they have no power to contaminate the innocent—this is the 
law of the spiritual world. So she does not at once comply. But 
ultimately Christa*bel out of her innate goodness does lift up Geral- 
dinei and she is thus undone. So also in getting through the small 
door intoithe castle, Geraldine hesitates, stops and stumbles; for the 
superstition is that an evil spirit cannot by herself cross a human 
threushold ( nor any bridge ). As soon as she is taken over the 
threshold, she ( Geraldine ) stands up and is again her own self. 
Thus the sui)6rnatural world is introduced along with Geraldine into 
the castle. The mastiff bitch drowsily growls with closed eyes *, the 
decayed fire in the hall shoots up a spark of fire as if in warning 
to Christabel. Then comes the full play of the unseen supernatural 
world—Christabel’s mother’s spirit and the spirit of Geraldine are 
faoe to faoe ; they cast spells and coantersi)ell6, till the mother's 
spirit is forced to recede, for that unholy midnight hour belongs to 
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the evil spirits. Alone with Ohristabel in her room, Greraldine 
takes her in embraoe in the bed and casts her spell over the girl so 
as to deprive her of the power of oommunioation with others, though 
she (Cbristabel) now fully understands the evil nature of her guest. 
That midnight hour over, Cbristabel falls asleep quietly and smiles 
in her sleep to feel relieved of her peril. 

Q. 6. "Coleridge has the power of making the saperna- 
tural convincingly actual and real.'* Discuss with refereuce 
to ‘‘Christabel. Part I" [ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1971 ] 

Or 

Examine Coleridge's treafnaent of the supernatural ele¬ 
ment io *'Christabei*'. [ C. U. B. A. Hons., 1966 A 1962 j. 

Or 

Examine critically Coleridge's use of supernaiurallsm. 
Give appropriate references. [ 0. U. B. A. Hons., 196ft ). 

Or 

Show, with illustrative references to "Christabel"* how 
far Coleridge succeeds ia creating a supernatural atmosphere 
with purely natural elements. [ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1969 ]. 

Or 

In writing of "persons and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic,” Coleridge's aim, he said * was to produce 
"that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic fsitb."— 

What devices does Coleridge employ in "Christaber* to 
produce this suspension of disbelief ? 

[ Jadav. ITn. B. A. Hons. 196 ^ ] 

Ana. Dr. Johnson, perhaps the most sensible of the critics of 
htezatnre, particularly of the dramatic literature of ShakespearOi 
26 
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most jiartmentiy remarkn in defence of Shakespeare's use of putting 
soliloquies in the months of great tragic oharaoters, that we all 
know the actors who play the characters of Hamlet or Macbeth 
are not really Hamlet or Macbeth. Bat the eolilogaies put in 
their mouths in particular situations, in keeping with their parti- 
cular characters are dramatically so fit that we willingly suspend 
our disbelief for the moment and take them as the real characters 
themselves. This is true not only in case of Shakespeare's solilo¬ 
quies but more or less of all romantic or imaginative situations in 
the best literature, prose, poetry or drama. It is the writer's art 
of making the figments of imagination so true to life that we feel 
happy to suspend all prosaic intellectual or rational probing for the 
time being— 

In his Biographia, Literaria, Coleridge thus explains his aim 
in writing his portion of the contribution to the Lyrical Ballads : 
"The incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural 
...My endeavours should be directed towards persons and characters 
supernatural, or at least romantic, and yet so to transfer from our 
inward nature a human interest and semblame of truth sufficient 
to procure for these shidows of imagination that willing suspension 
of disbelirf for the moment which constitutes poetic faith*\ 

He achieves this 'willing suspension of disbelief* by creating 
in Christabel an atmosphere in which nature is so delicately refined 
that between the natural and the supernatural there is but one easy 
step. Kature is presented as on the verge of the supernatural. 
The poem opens with a scene of a lonely wood in the midnight. 
The semi-dark, lonely wood in the baay moonlight, the tolling of 
the midnight strokes in the tower clock of the castle near by, the 
waking up of the night birds and the twelve drowsy growls of 
the mastiff bitch in response to the strokes of the clock-^all these 
are quite natural things, considered separately ; but taken together 
'llney create an atmosphere whi<di is weird and eerie. And there 
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is the Babble saggestion of the eapernataral in the simple statement 
that people say that the mastiff bitoh sees at midnight the shrouded 
spirit of the mother of Chriatabel passing over the wood* The 
Bupernataral is not obtruded ; it is subtly suggested. But the effect 
is thrilling. The natural elements are thus made to create a super¬ 
natural atmosphere which benumbs the inner i)syohology of the 
reader. Hext, Christabel hears a moan on the other side of the 
broad-breasted oak ; Nature herself is, as it were, in the grip of 
some power from the supernatural unseen world. The mysterious 
tremble of the one single red leaf on the top of the oak tree 
without the least motion in the air thickens the mystery of the 
scene. And in a moment, the glittering beauty of the strange 
young woman on the other side of the oak tree by her very excess 
of beauty makes her more than human. Coleridge does not import 
the crude, gro^s methods of ushering in the supernatural woman— 
nature crossing its familiar bounds ushers in the supernatural. 
The atmosphere is surcharged with influences from some unknown 
world of spirits. In this case, the visitor from the unknown world 
is an evil, mischievous spirit—Christabel brought up in the beliefs 
of the age suspects the motive of the visitor j she does not all at 
once stretch out her band to lift her up, though her heart goes 
out in pity to help the distressed unknown. 

At this point, we have again a very realistic account of the woes 
of the stranger. The story she tells is such as was of frequent 
occurrence in those turbulent times. And she tells her story in a 
manner which carries conviction. Not only Christabel but we all 
cannot but have recourse to the willing suspension of disbelief in 
the presentation so far. The actual and real mix and merge with 
the supematuraL Ghost or ghoul, thunderclap or blaxing fire— 
all these crude inventions of the childish romantics which produce 
laughter rather than fear, are replaced by the mi^io of the wiaard 
of supernatural poetry that Coleridge is. 
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As the story prooeeds {arther» the atmosphere becomes moro 
sarohax^ed with mysterious forces of the superaatural world. But 
even then both Ohristabel and her tormentor Gieraldine tread on 
the real earth as we know it and are real women as we see them. 
The spirit of the mother of Ohristabel, eager to protect her dear 
daughter from the mischief of the witch-woman never obtrudes in 
physical form. There is a subtle contention between her and the 
witch-woman, who is but a spirit of mischief to her. There is a 
passing and repassing from the natural to the supernatural. We have 
only the angry ejaculations of Geraldine to realise the contention 
that goes on in the air. Ohristabel in her purity and innocence can 
only conclude, “This ghastly ride, dear lady—it hath wildered 
you . 

Q. 7. Critically discuss Coleridge’s art of suggestiveoess 
in '‘Christabel**. [0. U. B. A. Hons. 196S] 

Or, 

*‘The first'part of Ohristabel is a masterpiece in the art 
of enchantment by purely natural means.'* Discuss with 
illnstrative references. [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1960} 

A ns. Writers in prose and poetry who before the advent of 
Coleridge dealt with the supernatural presented ghosts, ghouls, 
demons and all that but carried no conviction. They could not 
speak to the spirit of‘man by acting on bis psychology. They made 
the supernatural only tco gross or mechanical—the evil spirits, 
ghoats and all other supernatural creations, good or bad, were only 
a sort of bodiless human creatures doing things and exploits which 
human creatures could do only if they were physically or mentally 
strong enough. They vanished and reappeared at wilt, biased like 
die, clapped like thunder and played tricks which bad neither 
terror nor wonder for men. They wero so many make-believes. 
In Ooleridge the Eupematurai was only one step distant from the 
natnial in its (nature’s) extrmne manifestatioxu The twn worlds^ 
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he tiDdersfeood, exist side by sidei offeeo overlapping each other and 
one may pass, at least in imagination, from the one to the other 
and back again. It is not by gross, materialistic methods but by 
subtle suggestions, by vagueness and indefinitiveness rather than 
by palpable grossness and completeness that the effect was obtained 
by Coleridge. 

In the midnight in which the events of the story occur, 
nature herself is haay and vague. The real and palimble wood, 
the castle, the moat and all things else are in the shadow world 
of hazy moonlight. The indistinctness is suggestive of the weird 
and mysterious. That which is definite and clear cannot provoke 
a sense of mystery in the human soul. All that we perceive about 
Geraldine is that she is out for mischief and is evil. Why she has 
come to harm the innocent Christabel, what her exact motive is, 
what exactly is the matter of her antagonism with the spirit of 
Ohristabel's mother—all these are left vague. And vagueness 
kindles the imagination in a manner that definiteness can 
never do. As Nature wears a hazy, misty apiiearance, so also 
the contest between the good spirit of the mother of Christabel and 
the malicious spirit of Geraldine leaves infinite scope for our 
imagination. 

Besides, the twelve shouts of the mastiff bitch are suggestive of 
the flight of the spirit of the mother ; the angry growl of the sleep¬ 
ing mastiff as Geraldine enters the castle along with Christabel, the 
sudden shooting of a flame in the dying embers of the fire in the 
hall, and, last of all, the dream of Christabel in her sUep in the 
arms of Geraldine—all these are suggestive of matters of great 
oonsequence, tantalising beause indefinite. 

Notes, Explanations, Gommenls, eto. 

Id. 1-13. Summary. The clock on the castle tower struok 
twelve at midnight. The owls screeched and the cook waking up^ 
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orew drowsily. The mastiff bitch of Sir Leoltae gave twelve 
short howls. Many men used to say that the mastiff saw the spirit 
of the dead lady of Sir Leoliae at midnight. 

N.B. Bead oarefnlly and remember all the comments in these 
Notes. From these any critical question on the poem may be 
fully and properly answered. 

Line 1. *Tii tha..,clock —the clock on the tower of the castle of 
Sir Leoline (Christabers father) struck twelve at midnight. See 

Comment below. L. 2. OwU . cock —^the disturbed owls, hooting 

and screeching, woke up the cook. The cock orew in a drowsy manner » 

for it knew it was not morning yet. 'Tu-whit .toboo'—-imitative 

sounds of the cries of the owls. L. 6. Sir Leoline —^the father of 
Ghristabel. Note the abrupt introduction of the name only which 
is left without any further association except with a‘'mastiff bitch.*’ 
The element of suspense is seen here—we are eager to know who 
he may be ; but we are not told. Secondly, note the transition 
from the vagueness of the midnight cries of the owls and the 
drowsy call of the cock to substantial matter. Colerid.;e knew 
how to weave the.natural with the supernatural to make the 

latter believable. L. 8. Beneath . rock —ncediaeval 

castles were usually built on rocks ; Buskin humorously calls 

the mediaeval barons, "crag-baions.” L. 9. She maketh .clock 

—^the bitch bowls in response to the sound of the clock-bell. 

L. 10. Four for . hour —i.s., she gives out four howls as the 

clock strikes the four quarter-hours, and twelve as it strikes the 
midnight hour. L. 11. Ever and aye —always, without fail. By shine 
and shower —in all.weather, fair or foul. The meaning apparently 
ig she howls at all midnight hours whether there be the moon 

in the sky or cloud and rain. L. 12. Sixteen ... loud-^ 

for the hour sixteen howls in all—four for the quarters plus 
twelve for the hour. Most church-clocks and big castle-docks 
strike once every fifteen minutes. L. 13. Some sav*^supen- 
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atitiioDS people think. My lady's shroud —the white sheet of doth 

« 

in whiob the dead body of the wife of the Baron was covered. 
The meaning is that the ghost of the lady appeared near the 
castle in her white sheet and was vaguely seen by the drowsy 
bitch. 

Comment* From the beginoisg cf the story nstore verges on the 
•npernatural. Ooieridge opeos the scene of his story at midnight; for 
the midnight is the proper hour for charms and eocbantmeot. The ^‘sheeted 
dead did squeak and gibber’* at that mysterious hour. That is the ’oanonioal 
hour* for ghosts, witches etc, Cf, 

Two nights together had these gentlemen*** 

In the dead vest and middle of the night* *- 
Been thus encounter’d—HamZef. 

This hour of midnight is accompanied hy vague, mysterious activity of 
the owls, the cock and the mastiff bitch. The instinct of lowtr animals is 
more in sympathy with the spirit world than the reasoning intellect of man. 
They feel a mysterious touch from anotler world and introduce us to the 
supernatural; yet the oasUe and other mediaeval aceessories are very real. 
Lastly, the superstitious dread suggested by the unseen sppesrsnea of tbS 
spirit of Ghristabers mother completes the other-worldly atmospbeie into 
which we are plunged. The world of reality is suggested by the living 
*Baron rich*, the world of tbe shadows by bis dead wife—and there is in 
the poem a fusion between the two. The spirit of the wife visits thu castle 
to guard her daughter Christabel from harm. 

LI. 14-36. Summary. The night was cold but not quite dark ; 
for the full-moon, from behind the thin grey cloud that covered 
the sky, gave a faint light. Christabel was in the wood, a little way 
off the castle. She had dreamt of her absent, betrothed knight the 
previous night and had come into tbe wood to pray for his safety. 
She knelt and prayed by a big oak tree covered yet with winter 
moss. 

Line 14. Chilly —cold. Is the . dark —This trick of interro¬ 

gation with its answer in tbe next line was a obaraot eristic device 
in old English '‘ballad" poetry. It serves to intensify interest and 
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gives dmmatio vividness to the story-telling. Percy’s B 4 iliqu 6 i 

(17^5) helped much to bring about the revival of ballad poetry in 

the bands of the English Bomantioists. L. 17. But not . sky — 

i.e.( the cloud is so thin and sparse that the colour of the sky is 

visible through it. L. i8. At the full —i.e., it is full-moon. 

Ij. 19. She looks,,,dull —the very atmosphere has a weird aspect ; 

the ominous twilight as of a lunar eclipse contributed to make an 

enchanted atmosphere. Coleridge is minute in his observation and 

yet seeks the supernatural through the natural. “What is spiritual 

seems sensible, and what is of the senses seems spiritual...... 

The moon indeed belong 3 to Coleridge's soul. No one has ever 

described moonshine so well," observes Stopford Brooke. L. ‘20. 

The night .gray—such repetition is in imitation of old ballads. 

L. 21. It is a . May —i.a., it is April, the first of the spring 

months. This circumlocution 1 again, is characteristic of ballad 

poetry. L. 22 . And the spring . this way —t.e., although 

it was the month of April, spring bad not yet appeared in that part 

of the country where the castle stood. Spring was late in coming. 

In lines we are told that the oak had no green leaves as yet $ 

in line 49, we are told there was only 'one red leaf* on high 
as yet. 

Line 24. WTiom her . well —in this artistic manner, 

Coleridge tells us here that Christabel is the daughter of Sir 

Leoline. L. 25. What makes . late ?—what keeps her occupied 

in the wood so late at night. L. 26. A furlong . gtUe — 

A mediaeval castle was usually surrounded by a walh a ditch, 
and then a wood. The wood served well to hide the castle from 
the view and direct attack of enemies. L. 28. Of her.,,„.knight 
~of the knight to whom she wns engaged. The knight was her 
lover and her marriage was settled with him. L. 30. Weal — 

welfare. Of her loner.atooy—of her absent knight. It was 

iit article mediaeval anperstkion that a midnight piayer in the 
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Open under the sky speoially for one's beloved was fraught with 

f 

more than nsoal power. 

Line 81. Stole niono—stealthily went up—to find a suitable 
place where to kneel. L. 33. Naught —nothing. But moss — 
excepting moss, which grows in profusion on damyi, old trunks 
in winter. Barest —^very •rich in green colour. Mistletoe —a kind 
of very small parasitic plant growing on oak, apple and other trees. 

LI. 37*70 Summary. Christabel was startled at hearing a 
moaning sound which seemed to come from the other side of the 
oak tree. It could not be the sound of the wind ; for there was 
not wind enough to move the curl of the hair that fell on her face 
or to turn the one ^red leaf that still clung to the oak. With a 
beating heart, sheV^nt round the tree ; there she saw an excee¬ 
dingly beautiful lady in white silk, with unsandalled feet and spark* 
ling gems in her hair. Christabel asked her who she was. 

Line 37. Sprang i4p—suddenly rose up from her kneeling 
posture. L. 39. It mmned —the moaning t.e., low «)und of 
pain was heard. Coleridge does not directly tell us that CbrLtabel 
“sprang up" as she board a sound ; but directly describes the 
sound. The rider's imagination is kept active by such omissiOD 
of details. Indeed the poem is one of romantic suggestions through¬ 
out. L. 40. But what .teU—Christabel does not know the 

exact character or the source of the low, sound of pain— 
whether it is of man or animal or wind. L. 41. It seems to be — 
the moaning sound seems to come from. L. 42. Broad-breasted — 
a very happy alliterative compound, concretely depicting the bigness 
of the trunk of the oak. 

Line 43. The night . barer-^i e , no man or animal could be 

expected at that midnight hour in the cold wood. L. 44. Is it,,. 
...hZaak-^hristabel asks herself this question—or better, Coleridge 
traces the psychology of fear in the heart of Christabel in these 
words. Is it possible that the cold wind Hew hard and made the 
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lowi mnrmaring scmnd as of some person in distress ? Bleak — 
cold, exposed. N. B. The poet's direob oomments^ questions, and 
answers as he acoompanies the situations and charaoters in imagi¬ 
nation were stook-in-trade of the earliest ballad writers, whom 

Coleridge nicely imitates here. L. 46. To move . cheek —to 

turn even the very light coil of hair that has strayed from her head 
and hangs on the cheek of Ghristabel. L. 43. Twirl —turn, move. 
The word is picturesque as it suggests the spiral motion of a leaf 
round its stalk when worked upon by the wind. L. 49. The one t 

. clan —the single leaf out of the whole mass of leaves that 

once hung from the branches. In winter, all other leaves have 
fallen; and one single leaf yet lingers loosely on the branch. 

h. 50. That dances . can —i.e., as often as it is touched by the 

wind, it is turned round with motion. L. 51. Light —^loosely, being 
thin and almost dry. Ii. 52. On the.,,sky —on a small branch on 
the topmost part of the tree ; the branch rises straight towards 
the sky and seems to look up with the single leaf towards it. 

Expl. There is not wind...at the sky (Gl. 45-52.). Ohristabe! 
itraying under the oak in the wood at midnight heard a moaning 
sound. She was afraid and at a loss to understand what that strange 
sound was or wherefrom it came. Certainly it could not be the low, 
murmuring sound of the cold wind blowing freely, for now there 
was not wind enough to move the one single thin, light red 
(decayed) leaf which was about to fall but still remained of all the 
leaves on the branches, and which being on the topmost, s'cy- 
pointing branch of the tree used to dance madly at the least touch 
of wind. 

Commeiit. This bsautiful word-paiating, giying the weird pfeture of 
the one red leaf has bean prtised by all lovers of romsatio poetry. 
Coleridge is a poet who looks into the out-of-the-way place of NatureV 
beanty, her oharm of ooloar and her play with minute ieithfulness i and 
then out of the reality observed rsaohei out into the domain of the 
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•uparofttanl. Tha romantio presantotion of *tha ona rad laaf\ tha lul 
of i&a clan, ia aaggastiva of tha aympathy of axtarnal Natura by it« 
bareoeaa aod gauntoats with tha amotion of myatarioua faar that aaioaa tha 
•oul of Ohriatabai. 

Liae 53. Hush .C/imfada2~*ChriBtabers heart palpitiates 

violoDtly through fear and wonder—lei; ii; be calmed ; a.a., sbe tries 
to calm the agitation of her heart. Jesu —Jesus ; a common 
contraction in the mouth of the Oatbolics of the Middle Ages. 
lfarta<—Mary, mother of Christ. The poem is steeped in Mediaeval 
atmosphere ; the strong religious faith of the Catholic Middle Ages 
and the common invocations of Jesus and Mary are introduced here. 
Both The Ancient Mariner and Christabel are essentiilly Roman 
Catholic in their attitude towards religion. This superstitious 
religious touch recreates the old atmos])bere in which belief iii 
witchcraft, *gramarey', charms and incantations had its antidote in 
invocation, prayer and making the sign of the cross with the bands. 
Shield her well —i.e., sbe invokes the protection of Jesus and Mary 
in the (ace of some impending evil. L. 55. Folded her arms — 
made the sign of the cross (symbol of Christ) by crossing her hands 
on tha breast: such sign was considered potent enough to counter* 

act all evil or Satanic power. L. 57. What sees . there 

here, again, we see the characteristic ballad device of creating 
suspense by interrogation. 

Line 58. Damsel bright —a girl of dazzling beauty of physique 
and dress. L. 60. Shadowy —in the manner of a mysterious 
white shade. The dim light of the clouded moon shining on the 
lustrous white silk robe made it look rather ghostly. L. 61. Wan 

—^pale. The neck .wan*—‘the neck was so white as to make 

her white silken robe appear pale beside it. Ii. 62. Stately — 
slender and majestic ; long and slender neck is an item of physical 
beauty with Europeans. L. 63. Slue-veined /6et-—le6b so white 
that the blue veins beneath her thin skin were visible in the 
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mooDlfght. UnsandaVd —^bare, without aoy sandals, h. 65. 
TTfZtZiy—weirdly, with a hewilderiog effect oo the beholder. 
Entangled —entwined, fastened, D. 66.1 guese [gevjis certainly)>~the 
poet comments on the figure. *Twa$ frightful..,,..exceedingly —it was 
an aweinspiring sight to see such a gorgeons-looklng, dazzling beauty 
in the lonely wood at that midnight hour—and that all on a sudden. 

Connnent. Coleridge baa laid in tbis description of the pbyeioal 
appearance of the stranger lady light upon light, till the whole figure burns 
and biases-till the figure is too bright and too dazzling to be that of an 
earthly woman. It seams to dazzle and light up the wood and by this very 
natural realistic description Coleridge passes on from the natural to the 
supernatural. The figure is no more ‘beautiful*—it becomes *other-worldly* 
awful by excessive dazzle. Ugliness, deformity etc. are the devices of 
unokiUuly romantics. 

Line 69. Mary Mother . mw —Christabers mind is instino* 

tiyely seized by the unearthly character of the woman and she 
invokes the protection of Virgin Mary the mother of Jesus. It is 
very natural that she should be afraid. 

LI. 71-111. Summary. The mystrious lady asked Ohristabel 
to lift her up by stretching forth her hand. But before doing so 
Ohristabel wanted to know who she was. The lady said that her 
name was Garaldine. She was the daughter of a noble father, she 
had been seized by five wicked knights who carried her on a horse 
and rode very fast. They rode on through the night got into the 
wood and then left her in the wood, faalf>dead. She heard that 
they spoke of returning soon. She bad swooned and did not know 
how long she was in such a state. At last, she beard a castle bell 
and had hopes of a shelter in the castle. Christabel lifted her up, 
with her lund^ comforted .her and assured her of her father's help 
Then they proceeded towards the castle. 

Line 71. Lady strange —^mysterious lady. Meet —proper, 
^tbing « i.a., gentle and obliging. L. 74. J scarce .wsartMst 
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—I am 80 exhausted that I can hardly speak. L. 75. Stntch . 

f 

fear —hold me up with your hauls \ you need not fear any harm 
from me. 

Comment. This request ^'stretch forth thy hand” is fraught with 
infinite mischief The “strange lady’* was in reality a witoh who waa out 
to barm innocent Ghristabel tut the witch could not communicate her evil 
to her victim unless the victim in some way directly helped the witch's 
attempt at communicating evil, To take her up by stretching forth the 
arms would be the means of oondueting the evil from ene person te another. 
Allegorically interpreted, the idea is that evil has no power over good, unless 
by some trick good may be induced te stoop to evil* even if it may do so in 
the attitude of pity or help. I^ote that the lady adds *'have no fear*' and 
Ghristabel does not at once **streteh forth’* her hand ; a'ter being convinced 
of tbe stranger’s bona-fide she does "stretch forth,” in line 104, and too 
after a second request. 

N. B. Coleridge makes excetleut use of a superstition of the 
Middle Ages to further superoaturalismg 

L. 76. How . here ?—Ghristabel must first of all be satisfied 

about tbe good faith of tbe rather suspioious-looking lady who 
seemed to have come out of nowhere. L. 78. proper 

adequate. 

Lin© 79. My sire —my father. Note that the story given here 
is a pure fabrication—but very cleverly told so as to deceive the 
sim]>le-minded Christabel. "There are passages of fine narrative 
power/* observes Ball, *'and the story told to Ghristabel by Geral> 
dine was de^oribed by Sterling as a masterpiece of narrative'*, 
li. 80. Noble line —high ancestry. L. 81. Five warriors —five 
wicked knights. Such violence upon woman is a true picture of 
tbe "iron days" of mediaeval licentiousnese. While the story gains 
in realistic touches, Coleridge lends an additional oefiour to his 
mediaevalism by tbe reference to tbe ruffianism. Testermora—yes- 
terday morning. L. 82. Me, even me —the repetition emphssisss 
the gross, cowardly nature of her ssaailaots. JPhrlont-^helflsss. 
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L. 83. Choked my cries —Btiflecl, suppresBed my shrieks. Fore* 
and fight —by show of physical violence and threatenings > or 
'frightful force'—a hendiadvs. L. 84. Palfrey —saddle-horse for 

lady's riding. L. 85. Fleet —swift. L. 86. They rode . 

behind —the 5ve warriors kept following me on horseback vrith as 
much speed as my horse ran. Spurred —urged their horses to run 
by pricking their sides with spurs. Amain —energetically. L. 87. 
Steeds —hoi-ses. Note how the lady concocts a quite possible story. 
She gives some interesting details to make her story seem real and 
credible. L. 88. And once we,..^.nighJt —the darkness of one 

whole night we passed in this manner. L. 89. As sure . me >— 

this is a form of oath in the name of God's mercy—"I swear as 
sincerely as 1 believe that God will save my soul." L. 90. 1 have.*.be 
—I have no idea what kind of men these wicked warriors were— 
t.«., simply, who they were. By these words she clears herself of 
any possible suspicion that she had intentionally gone off with the 
warriors. It, 91. Entranced —in a fit, insensible. She says she 
had so long been lying in a stupor in the wood and revived a little 
just before. So she cannot tell bow long she had been there. J «;«« 
—certainly -y TE Tiois from A,S. Gewis —confused with I wist —lit. 
I knew. L. 93. Tallest,..five —tallest of the five warriors, who was 
iihe leader of the gang. L. 95. Scarce alive —half-dead with fear and 
exhaustion. L. 96. Muttered words —indistinct words ; she slyly 
suggests that some incantations were uttered by them to disable 

her. Ij. 99. TFbtfbar-—where. LI. 100-101. I thought I heard . 

eastle bell —she, of course, heard the midnight bell struck by the 
castle clock and refers to it to suggest that the castle might give her 
protection. The sound gave her hope that a castle must be near. 

Ij. 109. Stretch . hand —take up from the ground by putting 

forth your hand. Koto bow she repeats this reqiest *, see Notes on 

line 76 and Comment, 1m 103. Help . flee —help a miserable 

Jady l&e me to escape from the hands of the wicked knights. 
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Lice 104. Stretched . hand —lifted her up with her bands. 

I 

Geraldine at once begins her work of casting the spell on her. 
See Notes on line 75. Symbolically, Innocence (Christabel) takes 
pity on Evil (Geraldine) and lets herself into the power of evil. 

L. 106. You may . Leoline —I assure you of the protection 

and help ci my father, Sir Leoline—he will be only too glad to do 
what he can for you. L. 108. Stout chivalry —brave horsemen 
warriors : ‘Chivalry* is at bottom the same world as ‘Cavalry* and 
it is as«^ociated with the valour, chastity, service, helpfulness that 
characterised the mediaeval knights. L. 109. Withal —in addition, 
over and above. L. 111. JJall —castle ; ‘ball* for castle is a 
common mediaeval use. 

U. 112>134. Sammary: Christabel warned Geraldine that 
her father was weak in health and must not be disturbed in his 
sleep. They should enter the castle stealthily and the lady should 
share her bed for the night. Then they crossed the ditch, and 
Christabel opened with a key a little door in the middle of the 
big new wide castle gate. As they were about to enter the gate, 
the strange lady sank on the ground and Christabel lifted her up 
through the gate. Then she recovered and walked unassisted. 

Lioe 114. Tier —Geraldine's. Gracums ilars—propitious, favour¬ 
able fortune. The lady— Geraldine. Blest —attributed good fortune 

to(C. 0. DX Ber gracious .Geraldine thanked her 

favourable stars for the good fortune of Christabel's help. It was 
customary in the Middle ^dges to attribute good fortune or bad 
fortune to ‘gracious stars' or 'evil stars* respectively, the 'stars* 
under which one was born having the control over one's destiny, 

good or bad. 0/. 

*'lf weak women went astray, 

Tbeir at»rs were more in fault than they,'*—-Prior. 

**Bieaaea hia stars and oalla it luxury.**—Addison, 

h. 116. Our . rest —all the inmates of our oastle an aalaep. 
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L. 117. Cell —grave (foefa.) [Cm 0. D.) or prisoner's or beimit's 

room. Jj, 119, May not . be —i,e, should not be for any reason 

disturbed in bis sleep so late at night, for that will barm him. 
L, 120, As if in stealth —as if we want to outer without the 
knowledge of anybody. L, 121. Beseech your courtesy —ask for 
your kind consent. 

Line 123, Moat —a ditch with water in it. A mediaeval castle 
was surrounded by a ditch, across which was a drawbridge, to 
be lifted up in case of an attack by the enemy. L. 125. Little 
docnr —this is another feature of a castle ; the big main-door had a 
smaller door cut into it; it was called * wicket* and was ordinarily 
used when the main door was closed and barred. Ohristabel had a 
key to open this small door. Straight —at once, s.e., easily. L. 126. 

All (adv.)—just. L. 127, The ^ate . without —^the doors of the main 

gate were protected with iron jdates and nails on botii sides—inside 

and outside. L. 12S. Where an . out —i.e., the gate was so 

wido that an army in battle order had often passed through it. 
L. 129. The lady sank —Geraldine dropped down at the moment 
when she was to pass through the door. Belike —perhaps, probably. 
Belike through pain —probably through exhaustion ; this is the 
poet's explanation why she sank, only to suggest that the real 
reason for sinking was not 'through pain*. 

Coleridge here makes subtle use of a common mediaeval super¬ 
stition "that evil spirits may not enter a house without help from 
a mortal" (Ball). Compare the Scotch superstition made use of by 
Burns in Tam O'Shanter that witches cannot cross a running 
stream. 

'*A< runsing* stream they darena itroaa.” 

L. ISI. Weary Geraldine's, heavy weight. L. 1S2. Over 

the . gats—across the lower edge of the little door. L. 133. 

Tkeetihe lady .pain—after being dragged across, Geialdine rose 
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on her feet and walked wibhonfc help, a^ if all her pain were gone. 
Spiritually interpreted, bhe dragging of Geraldine byOhristabel aoro&s 
the gate suggests that evil can overcome the innocent only when 
the innocent knowingly or ignorantly lends a helping hand to *evir ; 
evil of Itself cannot seize the innocent. The moral point is 
“Ohristabel must bring her fate on herself.’* L. 134. As —^as if, 

Expl. The lady sank.not in pain. To suggest the 

supernatural, Coleridge gives a subtle superstitious touch to the 
story of Ohristabel; he describes in these lines how Geraldine 
behaved when she had to pass through the inset door of the castle 
to get into it. So long Geraldine had walked, slowly and feebly, on 
her own legs. Then when she had to get through the door, she 
dropped down as if unable to drag herself any farther through sheer 
exhaustion. Ohristabel putting forth all her strength, lifted her 
body up and anyhow dragged her across the threshold ; once on 
the inner side of the gate. Geraldine seemed to recover from her 
pain and she stood up and walked again. In fact, she was a 
demon woman who had no power to cross a threshold of herself. 
She required assistp^nce from the very person whom she was going 
to barm by her charms. The moral is that the gentle Ghristabel 
invited her fate upon herself by taking pity on evil. 

LI. 135 174. Summary. Entering the castle by the small 

* 

door within the main door, they first passed the open courtyard ; 
they were now quite safe *, still Geraldine could not, she said, 
thank Virgin Mary for extreme weariness. The mastiff bitch, who 
was sleeping outside her kennel, gave an angry moan In sleep. 
Ohristabel wondered why the bitch should yell in her presence. 
Then the two passed the common hall, where out of the dying fire, 
a tongue of dame suddenly lea^ied out and by it Ghristabel saw the 
wicked eye of Geraldine. Then both baring their feet, Ghristabel 
took Geraldine softly up the stairs and passed by the room in which 
her father slept. Then they entered into Christabel's chamber. 

27 
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N.B. In lines 135-174 we get a quite realistic description o 
the interior of a mediaeval castle from the gate to the chambe: 
(bedroom) door—(l) There is the “court’* yard, at the end of whicl 
is let loose a bitch or dog to keep guard at night, (2) Then farthei 
inward is the “hall**—a big room for feast, parties eic., as well as foi 
the use of servants. (3) Next, from the end of the hall rises the 
stair-case to the upper storey, (4) where there are sleejung rooms, 
Coleridge is meticulously coi^rect in the details of bis mediaevalism. 

Line 137. Denoutly — religious zeal; with eager devotion. 

Cried to . side —^addressed Geraldine. L. 139. Praise we —let us 

thank. Virgin —Mary, mother of Christ, All —fully. L. 140. 

Who hath . distress —because it is through the grace of Virgin 

Mary that Geraldine has been sived. L. 142. I cfinnot . wea¬ 

riness —Geraldine is a power of evil, in active collusion with Satan 
and so cannot pray to Virgin Mary ; she puts forth an acceptable 
excuse that she cannot speak because of her exhaustion. Note the 
hypocrisy of the witch-woman. We see she could say that she was 
weary but not the few words, “Thanks to Mary.** 

Line 145. Mastiff-^this species of dog was kept for its size 
and ferocity in attacking robbers etc, L. 148. Angry moan--- 
ferocious growl. Yet sJw,m%he —the mastiff did not wake up# 
yet she gave a growl of anger. The presence of Geraldine worked 
mysteriously on the sense of the sleeping bitch—she had an intui¬ 
tion that some harmful spirit was accompanying Christabel. Ii. 149. 
What can ail —what is the cause of the pain—why does she growl 
like that in her sleep ? The question is asked by the poet relating 
the surprise of Christabel herself. L. 150. Yell —barking. Never 

. Christabel —Never before this had the bitch barked in the 

presence of Christabel, for the bitch knew her mistress too well. 

L. 152. Owlet —i^all owl. Scritch —screech. Perhaps . ,scritch 

perha^is the bitch yelled in sleep being disturbed by the screech an 
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owlet made at that time. This enggeation is made by the poet only 
to be- denied. The screech of the owlet is only an apparent natural' 
cause—but the real cause lies deeper in the ‘supernaturar. Note 
how a mystery is suggested by the vagueness and uncertainty of the 
real cause ; the world of nature represented by the bitch trembles 
in fear at the manifestation of the ‘supernatural’ in Geraldine. The 
poet mentions very suggestively that there was an owlet's screech. 

Expl. The mastiff old did not.mastiff biteh ? As 

Geraldine crossed the courtyard with Ghristabel, they passed by the 
mastiff bitch. She lay asleep outside her kennel in the rook. She did 
not wake up; still she gave out an angry yelL The wonder was why 
the bitch should yell at all in the presence of Christabel whom she 
knew thoroughly and why she should yell in sleep. The only possible 
explanation was that an owlet screeched at the time and that harsh 
sound vexed the bitch in sleep. But the bitch barked, because of a 
sense of horror at the presence of the spirit of evil in the sbai)e of 
Geraldine of which the bitch bad an instinctive sense ; and the 
ominous screech of the owlet also pointed to the same fact. 

Line 154. Mall —a big room, an indispensable part of a 
mediaeval castle for the social life of the day. It was in the 
'hair that the guards of the castle slept keeping their armours 
and swords by their side. Any night there might be an 
attack on the castle by some enemy baron. Still —always. 

L. 155. Pavt as .wiZZ—however cautiously, stealthily you may 

tread it. The hail being long and barely furnished resounds at the 
least sound. L. 1.6. Brands —burning logs. Flai —the 
front ends of logs being burnt, the remainder had dropped on the 
ashes. Were dying —were about to be extinct. L. 157. Amid 

their . lying —rtbe few half>harnt, thin small ends of logs were 

lying on the ashes of their burnt portions—a very minute and 
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realiptic cle8ori]>fcion. The picture is perhaps taken from one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets: 

'*...the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashm of bis youth doth lie 
As the death'bed on which it must expire.'* 

L. 168. Lady passed —i.e., Geraldine passed by the dyinj* 
flame. L. 159. Tongue of sudden blaze of fire. 

Comment. The dying brands woke up to a sudden flash giving out a 
single tongue of fire for a moment, as if the fire too were conscious of the 
malign presence of the demon woman. This mysterious activity of “natural 
agents*’ is part and parcel of Coleridge’s ‘'supernatural machinery” by 
which he suggests a premonition of evil. In Gimitdbel, the external objects 
of nature are spiritualised and given a vague consciousness not at all 
of the kind of oonsoiouaness which Wordsworth saw in Nature but rather a 
sort of accidental, inexplicable response to human passions. The dread that 
is induced in the human heart by the wicked, demoniac nature of Geraldine 
is caught by the moon wbioih shnes pale in the sky, the wind which is 
hushed in the forest, the mastiff which sleeps outside her kennel, the flrS' 
which is almost extinct and the air which fills the still castle at midnight. 
The natural and the supernatural go hand in hand. 

Line 160. Ghristahel saw . eye —^fche tongue of fire which 

flashed for a moment lit up the face of Geraldine and showed 
Chiistabel the evfl glare that was in Geraldine's eye. There was a 
sinister evil look in Geraldine's eye. L. 161 Nothing^..thereby'-^bhe 

light showed Ghristahel nothing else. L. 162. Save —except. Boss _ 

the knob, the raised central portion. L. 163. Murky —dark. 
N^hco-recess, corner. It was the custom to hang the walls of 
the ball with swords, shields and trophies. 

ESxpl. And Christabel.wall. The flash of light from the 

dying fire revealed the evil glare of Geraldine's eye and the only 
other thing that it revealed was the raised knob in the shield of 
Sir Ijeoline, which naturally glistened in the momentary flash, 
^hera was something demoniac in the look of Geialdine and its 
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supernatural effect on Christabel's mind was as true as the natural 

f 

effect of the glistening of the knob in her father’s shield. She could 
nob disbelieve her eyes about the impression they caught about 
Geraldine’s look because she could not disbelieve that she really 
saw the knob of the shield. 

Comment Note Coleridge^s &rt of making the superoatural believable. 
Ha places the abnormal in close relation to the normal so as to induce 
belief in the possibility of the former by a reference to the truth of the 
latter. By this means be seeks to secure in the reader ‘Hhat*’ saspansion of 
disbelief 'wbioh is the essence of poetic faith.** 

L. 164. 0 softly tread —Ghristabel asks Geraldine to walk with 
great caution for she was nearing her father's room. Geraldine was 
perhaps treading “unsoftly" because of her sense of triumph over 

her victim. L. 16 \ My father . will —my father is a light 

sleeper—one whose sleep is easily disturbed. 

Line 166. Her feet . hare —takes off her shoes or sandals so 

as not to make any noise. L. 1G7, Jcalows—careful not to 

agitato, Jealous . air —extremely cautious lest they should stir 

the air in the least. *Air' is here given a consciousness i it seems 
to be eager to catch the sound of Geraldine's steps and re|)ort it to 
the whole house as a warning, see Comment under line 159. 

L. i69. Now in glimmer . glocm —the staircase was imrtly in 

light and partly in darkness. Glimmer —half-light. L. I7l. Still 
as death —^the room was silent as the grave. Stifled —checked, 
repressed. With stifkd breath — Le., they repressed even their 
breath lest they should wake up the Baron. In spite of all her 
anxiety for her father’s health, Christabel’s caution has a guilty air 
though she is doing a deed of charity. There is an almost inde> 
finite, distant suggestion of evil that she is deceiving her father. 
Lu 172. Her chamber door —^the door of the room of Ohristabel. 
L. 173. Press down —tread upon, i,e., stand on. L. 174. Bushes 
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. *floor —ifi mediaeval times, dry mshes were spread on the floor 

as a sort of matting. Coleridge is true to history. Keats in a 
similar description refers to carpet, which was not in use then. See 
The Eve of St. Agnes, St, XXXII: 

“Broad golden fringe upon the oarpot lies.’* 

LI. I7f>-193, Summary : The dim moonlight did not enter 
into Ghristabera room but by the dying lamp which hung there 
they could see the various figures carved to decorate the room. 
Christabel trimmed the lamp ; and as Geraldine sank on the floor, 
she gave her an invigorating drink, made by her mother. 

Line 175. Shines dim —the moon was behind the cloud ; so it 
shone dimly, seeming thereby to turn pale in sympathy for poor 
Christabel. External nature and the human mind are in the grip of 

something mysterious and sinister. L. 176, Not amoonheam . h?re 

—not a singloray of the moon could enter intothe room of Christabel; 
for the moon was^ dim and the window glasses in Mediaeval rooms 
were thick and coloured. Coleridge is quite accurate in his know¬ 
ledge, Keats is not. Keats makes the moonlight shine into Madeline’s 

room in The Eve of Si. Agnes St. XXV. L. 177. They . see — 

for there was a dimly burning lamp in the room. L. 178. Carved 
—decorated with carved figures. Curiously —nicely, artistically. 
L. 179. Figures strange and sweet —^fantastic and romantic figures 
of angels, saints, flowers and leaves in knots and garlands—a feature 

of Gothic architectuie. L. 180. Made out . brain —invented 

from the poetic imagination of the artist who carved those figures. 

L. 181. Meet —jiroper. Fora .exactly suitable to the 

fanciful decorations required for a lady's bed-chamber. L. 182. 

rwo/old—double. The lamp . feot —the lamp hung at the end 

of a twisted silver chain, the other end of which was tied to the 
joined feet of an angel. This was a characteristic mediaeval 
artistic device Cor hanging a lamp. 
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Comment. After describing the court, the hall, the stair, eic, < i castle, 
Ooleridge here gives a very accurate description of the interior of a lady's 
bed-chamber. He achieves a beautifi»l effect by a few nice details. The 
rushes, the silver chain of the lamp, the carvings and figures are true in 
every detail. Yet he does not depend wholly for the charm of his poem on 
the truth of these details The charm lies in the vague supernatural 
atmosphere of the whole story. Keats describ' s the interior of Madeline's 
room with greater details ; he loses himself in the artistic beauty but is 
neither so accurate nor so successful as Coleridge here. 

Line 185. WiU trim —the future is used because the poet 
speaks in auticipatioa at the moment that Christabel enters the 
room. Trim —put up the wick so as to make the light stronger. 

L. 187. Swinging . fro —moving this way and that, for its 

equilibrium was disturbed, L. 18b, Wretched plight — 

miserable condition, L. 189. Sank upon . below —dropped 

powerlesjly on tue ground. It is remarkable that the brightenicg 
of the lamp is immediately followed by the sinking of Geraldine. 
Even physical light has power to ])azzl 0 the spirit of evil. 

Line 189. 0 weary —the whole . of this stanza is spoken by 
Ohristabel. L. 190. Gordial wine —wine that strengthens the 
heart: restorative drink. L. 191, Virtuo>M$ —eilioaoioua. L. 192. 

ilffl/ mother . .flowers —Chriatabel’s mother (now dead) had 

the knowledge of the mysteries and medicinal proi>erty of wild 
flowers. Mediaeval ladies of noble character were often versed 
in 'magic lore* which they used to counteract the charms of 'black 
art*’ by witches, demons etc. We shall soon see that the power 
of the spirit of the dead mother is pitted against the evil designs 
of Geraldine. 

LI. 194-225. Summary. Geraldine doubted if Ohristabel's 
mother would pity a poor lady like herself. In answer, Obritabel 
said that her mother had died at the time of her birth and wished 
she were present by her side. Geraldine at that moment oried out 
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at the invisible spirit of the clepd mother and demanded her to ha 
ofif, for that midnight huur belonged to Geraldine alone. Ohristabel 
thought that the lady was ofif her wits because of her terrible 
ride. The lady soon recovered and drank the cordial wine and stcod 
up again. Now she looked very romantically charming. 

Line 194. Will yottr . me —By this question Geraldine wants 

to ascertain what j-KJasible hindrances she will have to overcome in 
her wicked plan of harming Ohristabel with her charms. As a witch, 
she, of course, knows that Christabel’s mother is dead and her spirit 
works as her protecting angel : but she wants to know if Ohristabel 
knows the fact and is going to invoke her aid.JD. 195. Most forlorn — 
utterly wretched. L. 190. Woe is me —alas ! L. 199. The grey- 
haired friar —the friar was a familiar figure in the Middle Ages ; 
he was very often the confessor who heard the confessions of dying 
persons and gave them religious absolution. The picture of a Baro¬ 
nial life is incomplete without reference to its formal religion. 
Compare Keats's mention of the beadsman and the chapel in The 
Eve of St. Agnes. The ‘grey-haired friar* was present by the 

death-bed of Christabel’s mother. L. 200. That site shonld . 

ioedding‘day—on the wedding-day of Ohristabel, her mother would, 
of course, be in her grave ; at the moment of death, she had a 
mysterious fore-knowledge that her spirit would hear the oastle-bell 
strike twelve on the wedding-day of her daughter. “The spirit of 
Obristabel’s mother was obviously intended to counteract the evil 
influence of Geraldine. The prophecy in line 200 (about the bell 
striking twelve) is one of the points to be cleared up in the 
conclusion'*—Ball. Coleridge's plan was to make the ending of the 
story a happy one by defeating the wicked intentions of Geraldine 
and uniting Ohristabel with • her lover. L* 202. 0 mother dear I 

. here —Christabel's soul instinctively feels the necessity of 

protection from something malign , the presence of Geraldine has a 
navnhnlodinal effect on her—a sort of vacue. undefined terror. 
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Christabel wishes, of course, that her mother were alive and by her 

side to quiet her nervous flurry. L. 208. I would . wore- — 

Geraldine out of formal courtesy has to sympathise with the feelings 
of her hostess Ohristabel and exjiress the pious wish that she too 
desires that the mother were alive, aud present byherside.N.B. But 
Geraldine’s words, a witch that she is, have their symbolic 
significance in the spirit-world. The spirit of Ghristabel's mother 
takes the words as a challenge to her and makes her apj^caranoe at 
once in response to the words. The spirit-mother might not have 
caught the hitman appeal of Christabel, but readily catches the 
words of the demon-woman, Geraldine. Here we see Coleridge's 
supersubtie suggestiveness ol the i)rocesses which 0 {)erate in the 
supernatural world. 

Line 204. Altered voice—i o., voice of bate and defiance, as 
opposed to the calm sympathetic voice in which she (Geraldine), 
wished for the mother’s presence just before. N.B. The spirit- 
mother has appeared and is visible to Geraldine and not to Christabel 
Sfce—Geraldine, i #—bo off. Wandering mother —these words 
are addressed to the spiris of Christabel's mother that is wandering 
in the air to guard Christabel from the demon-woman. Peah — 
waste away. Pine —grow thin. Peak and pine !—waste away 
and grow thin because of anxiety and inability to protect Christabel. 
Witches were believed to make their victims waste away and 
languish in body aud mind under powerful spell. Geraldine exercises 
such spell on the spirit of the mother aud keeps her off. L. 206. 

I have . .fiee —the unholy hour of midnight is in the power of 

Geraldine for exercising her enchantments on Christabel. So she 
has power to keep off the good spirit of the mother for an hour only. 
What ails —^what distresses. L. 207. Unsettled —^moving wildly. 

Why stares . eye —^why does Geraldine stare with eyeballs that 

move wildly ? The poet asks these questions to depict the awful 
distortiono of the nhvsical features of Geraldine, which, of course. 
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surprise Cliristabel who looks at; her. L. 209. Bodiless dead —the 
spirit of Ohristahel’s mother. Espy —see. The question suggests 
the poBsihle answer—that Geraldine stared wildly as she saw t i e 
spirit of Ohristahel’s mother, while Ohristahel, having no such vision, 
simply wondered why Geraldine should stare like that. L. 210. 
Hollow —not full-toned ; timid. L, 211. This hour is mine —the 
unholy midnight hour is specially propitious for evil incantations. 
'‘The power of Geraldine is obviously not her own, and is given to 
her for a limited time only." L. 212. Guardian spirit —protecting 

spirit. L. 213. *Tis . me —^the hour is within my power. The 

counteracting influence of the good spirit will be of no avail against 
the incantation of the witch-woman for one hour only. 

Expl. Alas 1 what ails.given to me. Ohristahel 

wished that her mother were alive and were present as a comfort to 
her. As soon as Geraldine, in mere formal sympathy with Ohristahel, 
said that she too wished that her mother were present on tho scene, 
her words let loose the mysterious forces of the supernatural. Her 
words,being hyj'ooritical, had the effect of calling upon the scene tho 
spirit of Obristabers dead mother. Geraldine a demon-woman could 
see it and in order to counteract the benign influence of the mother 
on her daughter, Geraldine bad to exercise her spell, so that her 
features looked contorted and her eyes rolled in a vicious stare. She 
cried out in a terrifled, muttering voic3 that the spirit-mother must 
depart leaving Ohristahel to her (Geraldine's) power though she was 
the guardian spirit of Ohristahel ; for the short period of time about 
the mid-night was given to her to exercise her evil charms on 
Ohristahel and no benign power could withstand her. 

Line 214. Kndt . side —Ohristahel knelt down by the side of 

Geraldine who had “sunk down upon the floor," both to comfort 
her and to pray to God for her recovery, for she thought that 
Geraldine's mind was unhinged because of the ‘'ghastly ride.'* 
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L. r215. Baised to heaven —i.e., to pray. L. 216. Ghastly —horrible. 
Bide —the ride with the five ruffian knights, as described by 
Geraldine. L. 217. Wildered —bewildered, confused. Christabel 
thought that the horrible experience of a forced ride with the 

wicked knights had confused her brain. L. 218. Wiped . broto 

— i.e. wiped off the dro])8 of perspiration that wetted lier brow. 
Geraldiue bad, infact, sweated on account of the internal struggle 
that she had to keep u]) against the invisible spirit of Cbristabers 
mother. L. '>19. *Tis . now —the fit has patsod away. To Ohrisbabel 
these words signify that Geraldine has recouped jihysical strength 
after the exhaustion •, but the words really signify that at last 
Geraldine has been able to defeat and keep off the spirit of 
Ohristabera mother ; these words of Geraldine are not meant for 
Ohristabal. They are a sort of self-consolation or triumj^h. 

Line 220. Again . drank —Geraldine had already drunk a 

quantity of the magic wine given to he’* by Christabel. See line 

192. L. 221. •Gan—h .'gan. Large eyes . bright —the large 

eyes of Geraldine shot forth a sort of weird, supernatural glare. 
The demoniac quality of her soul now begins to manifest itself fully. 

L. 223. The lofty . upright —Geraldine who had a stately 

stature stood up. L, 225. Gountree —an archaic spelling of 
‘country'used here for ti e sake of (1) rhyme with *see* and (2) 
introducing an element of strangeness in keeping with the 
strangeness of the scene described. 

Lt. 226-244. Summary. Geraldine said to Christabel that 
she was loved by all the good spirits of the air and she too would 
try to recompense'her for the good service done to her, She asked 
Ohristabel to unrobe herself, while she herself would piray before 
retiring to bed. Christabel unrobed herself and lay down but her 
brain was so busy that she could not sleep. She reclined on her 
elbow and kept gazing at Geraldine's doings. 
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Line 226. Lofty lady —Geraldine, a tall impressive figure. 

L. 227. All they . sky —the spirits, angels, saints etc, who 

are in heaven. L. 229. For their sake —for the sake of the holy 
spirits who love you. L, 230, For the'”“’befel —for the 
happy rescue that came to me through you. L. 231. Eoen 1 — 
though I am a “maid forlorn.*’ In my degree —as far as lies 
in my power. L. 231 Beguile —reward. Geraldine does not 
clearly state what sort of reward she is going to give for her benefit. 
L. 233. Unrobe yourself —put off your clothes before lying down. 
The request is not unnatural, because unrobing before retiring is 
necessary and not objectionable before another lady. But the 
sinister motive of Geraldine works behind the request. For 
the success of her spell, she requires the direct flesh to flesh touch 
with Ohristabel. See line 263 following. L. 234. I must pray 

. lie —^the prayer is a pretence j Geraldine wants time to 

collect in herself the full strength of her evil spell by silent 
concentration and then to embrace the girl for dire effect. 

Line 235. Quoth —said. 8u let it i.e., Ohristabel agreed 

to urobe herself. L. 238, Lay down . loveliness-^\d,y on 

bed with the naked beauty of her limbs as her only garb. See 
next Commeat. 

Line 239. Through her brain —in the mind of Ohristabel. 
It was useless for her to close her eyes—she could not compose 
herself to sleep. Her mind was distracted by the thoughts of 
happiness and distress, so she could not sleep. This sudden, 
inexplicable onrush of distracting thoughts is a sort of premoni¬ 
tion of something that is going to happen. Her inmost soul 
caught a glimpse of the unearthly nature of her guest, so she had 
sub-oonBcious unrest. N. B. Ooleridge's supernaturalism is nothing 
if not delicately psychological. Here is an instance. L. 242. 
Mcdf-ioay . rose —she raised the upper i)art of her body. 
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L- 2i4. To look . Geraldine —she felfc curious and looked 

at Geraldine, because she had just a faint uncanny feeling that 
nil was not well. N. B. It is a very necessary condition for the 
process of Geraldine's incantions to succeed that Christabel should 
look at the naked sinful body of Geraldine, and she is mysteriously 
led on to look at it. The spell has already begun its work, 
urging the victitn herself to help on the process. We are strongly 
reminded of the spell-bound gaze of the victim of a tiger or a 
serpent, which the victim cannot turn aside till it is swallowed up. 

LI. 245*278. Summary. Geraldine bowed down beneath the 
lamp and rolled her eyes around. Then she drew in her breath 
with a sound and unrobed herself so that her breast and half 
her side were exposed to view. She seemed to struggle with somo 
heavy weight on her mind. Then all on a sudden she collected: 
all her might as if by an effort and lay down by the side of 
Christabel, taking her in her arms. The touch of her breast 
worked a spell on Christabel so that though the secret of her 
(Geraldine's) nature she (Christabel) might now know, she would 
not have the power of saying anything. To others Christabel 
would be able to say only she had found her (Geraldine) in the 
forest and had given her shelter. 

Line 245. The lady bowed —Geraldine seemed to be in an 
attitude of prayer by bonding her head, though not at all prasing. 

L. 246. Slowly . around —i.e., Geraldine secretly muttered her 

spell and slowly rolled her eyes, diffusing the spell on Christabel 

through her looks. L. 247. Drawing. . aloud —taking deep breath 

with an audible sound. L. 248. Like . shuddered—like a 

person who shivered owing to fear, horror, etc. Unbound — 
untieii. L. 2i9. Cincture —belt. Like one......her breast —as 

she untied her girdle in order to cast off her dre.'^s, she seemed 
to shiver \ the shivering was due to her intense mental excitement 
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at that moment Tirhen she was going to expose her breast with 
the touch of which “there worketh a spell** ( L. 267 ), just as she 
drew in her breath (L, 247 ) to gather all her mental strength 
to exorcise the spell. L. 250. Inner vest —the undergarment. 
L. 261. Full in view —distinct and clear. Bosom...side — 
one of her breasts and one side of her body—the naked body viewed 

from the side. L. 253. A sight to . tell —her naked breast and 

part of her side had such unearthly beauty that it cannot be properly 
described ; it can only be likened to a fanciful vision seen in a 
dream. L. 254. 0 shield h^r —the poet prays to heavenly jxjwers 

to protect Ohristabel from the harmful influence of Qeraldine. 
There is here a sadden transition from the narration to an 
exclamation. The poet does not tell us exactly what Ohristabel 
said or felt as she looked on the naked body ; but the sudden 
exclamation “shield her t" etc, is suggestive of the fear and 
confusion of poor Ohristabel. 

Line 265. Nor . stirs — neither speaks nor moves. 

Words and movements would interfere with the gathering 
strength of her spell. We are reminded here of Keats's lines— 

“But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled" 

— The Eve of St. Agnes. 

h. 26S. Stricken look —^faoe full of anguish. Ah\ what. .. 

h^s —what a sign of mental struggle was painted on her face 1 
Her “stricken look'* was perhaps due to her secret conaoiousness 
that in spite of all her incantations she was not to be successful 
in the end to harm the innocent girl because of the active 
interference of the dead mother, who was Ohristabel's guardian 
spirit. [It is hardly ])robable that she was oppressed by a sense 
of the great wrong she was going to do—the demon woman 
oould not have such conscience.] L. 257. Deep from within — 
from her inner spirit; from within the depth of her heart. 
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Ealf-way —to some extent. L. 253. To lift some weight —to 
remove n heavy burden that pressed her heart. Sick assay — 
poor, feeble attempt. She was struggling in her evil heart with 
the force of good that was exercised by the benign influence of 

Cliri&tabers mother. L. 259. Eyes the . delay —Geraldine looks 

at Christabel and waits for the opportune moment to cast her 
spell on her by first mastering in her own heart the contrary 
force of the good spirit of Christabel* s mother. Geraldine has 
been in a spiritual conflict with the mother of Christabel. L. 260. 
Suddenly —i.e., with quick decision, lest by delay she should 
lose her collected might of evil. As one defied —as a |)erson 
made desperate. L. 261. Collects herself —gathers all her strength 
for evil. In scorn and prtde in scornful pride (hendiadys) 
*.e., proudly defying the i) 0 W 6 r ot good which thwarted her. 

L. 262. Lay down . side —embraced Christabel with her naked 

body and thus oommunioafaed a spell to her. 

L. 263. In her . took —embraced Christabel. L. 264. 

Wel-a-day 1—alas I *, alas for poor Christabel—she was undone 
that moment, for Geraldine's embrace made her spell work on 
the girl. L. 265. Doleful —dreary, dismal; connected with 
‘dole* which has the archaic sense of ‘lot* or 'destiny*. Doleful 
look —weird look as of destiny. 

N.B, The disyllabic metre "Ah wel-a-day** introduced in the 
midst of tetrameter lines very suitably marks the sudden break in 
thought that introduces an entirely new phase in the narrative. 
The ana]t>&eBtio variation in the subsequent lines suits the incanta¬ 
tion of magical •formulae. Geraldine recites a formula of 
enchantment. 

line 267. In the touch . spell —^the touch of my bosom 

with yours oasts a magical influence upon you. L. 268. Which 
. utterance —the spell controls your ixiwer of* giving 
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expression to your thought* L. 26'-^. Thou . to-morrow — 

i.e., you know from this moment for all time ; 'to-morrow* is 
specially mentioned for on the next day Ohriatabel ( as described in 
the Second Part) introduced Geraldine to her father who fell in her 
charmsand yetOhristabel could not explain horsinister nature. L.270 
This mark of my shame —Coleridge does not clearly state what 
the mark of her shame might be ; he thought the vague suggestion 
of some mark on her body would be in kee})ing with the dreamy 
nature of the whole poem, Perthaps, this mark was some wound 
on her breast left by the ruffian knights who used her with 
violence, or better, ( since the story about the ruffian knights is 
mere fiction invented by herself ), some mark on her limb which 

showed her lustful demoniac nature in general. This seal . 

sorrow —this mark which is the cause of my grief—the same as 
"this mark of my shame." L. 270. Vainly thou warrest —you 
will try in vain to declare to others my secret shame. L. 

271. This alone . declare —you will have the power to tell 

this much only. L. 274. Dim forest —forest in the dim mid-night 
moonlight. L. 275. Muaniny —weeping. L. 276. Surpassingly 
fair —exceedingly beautiful. L. 27i<. To shield...air — to protect her 
from the cold outside. 

Ezpl. '*In the touch of this.damp air." (LI. 267- 

278)—The passage describes how the witch-woman Geraldine 
exercised her wicked spell on Ghristabel in her chamber. 
After a pretence of prayer, Geraldine with a sudden 
dash laid herself on the bed by the side of Ghristabel, 
determined that she was to make use of her malign power 
despite the benign infiaence of the dead mother of Ghristabel. 
She held her in close embrace and at once the full strength 
of her spell communicated itself to Ghristabel through the 
mutual fleshly contact. The body of Geraldine being corrupt, 
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her evil spirit worked through her sinful flesh into the flesh and spirit 
of G'hriatabel. The power of her spell was such that under its influ¬ 
ence Christabel lost all power of disclosing the real oharacber of the 
demon-woman though she bad now full knowledge of it. Geraldine 
said that Christ ibol would retain knowledge of the lewd shameful 
character of her guest, as revealed to her by tlie mark of violence 
on her breast which was to her the ciuse of grief at the same 
time ; but in relating to others her knowledge about Geraldine's real 
character, Christabel would liot be able to report anything more 
than the simide fact that she had met her in the foiest under 
pale mooriUght and, out of comiMission, had given her shelter from 
the chill that pained her in the outside air» 

LI. 2/9-301. Summary. Chritabers appearance under tho 
influence cf the spell was not the same as when she was praying 
in the wood. She had then presented a lovely sight, kneeling as she 
did in the shadows of leafless branches, with joined }}alms, fair face, 
and blue bright eyes about to shed tears. Now she slept with 
eyes wide oijen and dreamt an awful, ugly dream, while Geraldine 
slept peaceful!)', holding her in embrace on the bed. 

Line 269. It was .see—Chritabel presented a charming app¬ 

earance. 

N. B. Coleridge refers to Christabel's beauty when she in 
her natural b'.auty was praying in the wood. In the next 
stanzii Coleridge draws a contrast with her pale, woe-begone 
appearance as she lay in a trance under the spell. 

Line 281. At the . tree —see St. 4. L. 282 Jagged —irregular, of 

fantastic shape. Jagged hougiu —irregular, variously shaped pat¬ 
ches of sbadowB cast by the moss-covered branches of the oak which 

had no leaves on them. L. 285, To make .vows—to {iromise 

oSeriogs of gifts to saints and shrines for the welfare of her betrothed 

28 
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knight of whom she had drr amt Ii. 286. Her slender . prest —her 

delioato hands being joined together in an nttitnde of j^rayer. L. 287. 

Heaving . hrmst*—the hands placed on her breast rose and fell at 

times as she heaved c.e6;j sighs. L. 28S. Her face . hale —her face 

wearing the expression of cilm resignation to the will of God either 
for hapjnuess or for unhappiness. Bale —harm, sorrow. L. 289. Call 
it.. ....pale — i. e., though in the pale moonlight which fell on her 

face ; really the face was not j)a,le but fair. Each .each of 

her eyes being full to the brim with a gathering tear drop. N.B. In 
these lines, Coleridge is graphically realistic. In a few lines he draws 
a vary attractive picture of the girl. This ‘iiatumr )»icture is intro¬ 
duced as contrast to the 'supE^rnatiirar ugliness that he is going to 
describe. 

Line 292. With open eyes —with e>es staging blankly, though 
Christahel was apv»arently sleej). Tliis strange jihysical i>henomenon 
is an effect of the ‘gupernnturar that was 'worl:it)g on lu-r soul. 

She was in a trance under the influence o' the evil spell. Ah . me 

_Alas ! (pjet's exclamation). L!. *.93—4 'Dreaming...dr earning^ 

the chiasmus here is a trick of bvllsid stylo when something is to be 

emphasised, .r ms—certvinly ( gewis ). L. 295. Dreaming . 

which is— i.e , Christahel was ce tainly dreaming that thing only 
which was the truth about Geraldine's bewitching process. * Which 
is _*—the dash leaves the sentence incomplete making the rhetoric¬ 

al figure‘afTonopesis*. Coleridge intentionally avoids mentioning what 
she was actually dreaming about in her terrible nightmare. He only 
suggests that she must have been dreaming something too terrible 
to be mentioned: the implication is that she was dreaming about the 
oorruptit g character of the witih woman and her incantations. 
Ohristabers soul caught in a vague manner who Gerald i e was ; she 
felt the process operating on her in a terrible nightmare. So she 
dreamt that which was the truthi The omission is a common trick 
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io jntensifcy horror by mere suggeabba. Soofcfc avoids mentioiiiag 
the 'black art* thus : 

“She wrought by word and hy spell 
Deadly to hear and deadly to tell,**— Tii>& hay of the haei Mvaisircl, 

L. 29o. 0 sorrolo and sh'iim —wha*’ a pitiful and rogrobful 

matter it is. Gan this . oah tree ?—Ohrist ibel looks so awfuUj 

miserable and v/oe-bogone tliat she inrdly be identified as the 
lovely lady who prayed under the otk tree. Ij. 29d. T'm worker 

. hwms —the witoh, Gferaldine. Ij '*500. Se^^ms to . child — 

seems to sleep in a calm, u iti’Oiiblod urianer as a Tnothei* does with 
her child on her breast. Geraldine is at eiso. because now she hold? 
Ghristabel in her ]JOWor. 

Id. 302-331. Summar^;. An hoii'' h:n parsed i-Inco (joraldl'sc 
held Ghristabel in her ornbnce. For that hour t! e den son-woman 
had her will; and then the ow’s that !)ad been silo'ju so long begir 
to cry out from hill-top and tower- Oi'.rist.ihsI recovers from liet 
trance, relaxes her limbs, and falls Hit’s a quiet sloe]». She shod* 
tears of relief that glisten on her f‘ye-!as!i.*s and sometimes she 
smiles. She moves unquietly at time.. She seems to dreom c 
happy dream: perhaps she feels that her gnanliau spirit or hei 
mother is by her side. Anyhow she is sure that there is Lol]' 
from he ivan to all good souls who ask for help. 

Line 3J2. A star .risen—This is only a mystical way of 

saying ‘an hour has passed*. A star in the western horision has 
gone down, while a new star hag risen a1x)vo the eastern horizon. 
The reference to ‘star* to denote the passage of time reminds us of 
the mediaeval superstition which associated human destiny with 
stars ‘ascendant* and ‘descendant.’ Geraldine*^ star descended and 

Ohristabers star ascended. L. 308. Since arm . prison — 

since tbo moment when the arras of Geraldine held Ghristabel ia 
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close embrace* She ootild exercise her charm only for an hour. 

(7/*‘fc!ii3 hour is mine” (line 211). L. 306. Thou*st . toill —you 

exercised your 8i)ell during that one hour. T&irn —pool, imtch 
of water in hills. Bill —mountain brook. L. 307. Night-birds — 

owls. All that . still —were silent during that 'one hour'. L, 308, 

Jubilant — mc-'rry, Anew —again. Now . anew — the owls hoot 

once again as if in joy. See Expl. L. 309. Ci/#—broken hill 
tops. Tower —(old) turret of church or castle, etc. L. 310. Tu- 
whoo —the booting of owls. Fell —waste moorland. 

Expl. 0 Geraldine ! one...and fell. (LI. 30:-310). Here 
Coleridge describes the relief that nature presented in her externals 
as soon as the hour in which Geraldine could exercise her charms 
was over. She had power to work evil on Christabel for the mid¬ 
night hour or.ly. For that hour Christabel lay in an awful trance, 
feeling the effect of supernatural charms on her. She was released 
from the trance at the end of the hour. The owls too that liaunt 
the mountain ix)ols and streams had kept silent, as if they too felt 
the influence of evil in the atmosphere. As soon as the “one hour** 
was over, they began to hoot merrily from rook and tower, from 
wood and moorland, as if some awful pressure had been removed. 

N. B. Coleridge*s art of the supernatural : As has been noted 
already, Coleridge’s art consists in making external nature feel 
the influence of evil which works its mysterious effect on the 
human soul. A relief to the human soul is accompanied by a cor¬ 
responding relief in nature too. 

Lines 311-319. In these lines we see *the relief given to the 
features of Christabel, symbolising the freedom of her spirit from the 
sinister influence of the -sppll as soon as the “one hour’* is over. 
L. 812. Gathers..-trance —recovers from the bewitched condition 
in which she lay so long. L. 3J3, Her limbs r«laa?—her limbs which 
wAm ATid mnfcinnlAias recovAr th^ir nnttirAl flATlhilttv TTiir 
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nance... ioft —the set, expressionless look of her face becomes smooth 
and expressive of easeful feelings. L. 314. Smooth thin...eyes —her 
eyes which were so long wide open in her trance are shut under her 
thin eye-lids—she now falls really asleep. L. 315. Large tears... 
...bright —large drops of tears that make her eye-lashes glisten. She 
feels a sense of relief in her natural sleep ; she now drean'.s happy 
dreams ( see line-326) in which she sheds tears of joy at a sense of 
relief from her former nightmare. L. 3l7. Oft the while —at times. 

Line 319. She doth . weep —she weeps and smiles in turn. 

She smiles at the sense of danger passed; she weeps in remembrance 
of her past pain. L. 321. Beauteous in a wilderness —who lives 
alone with her beauty in some unfrequented sjjot where none is 

there to see her beauty. L. 322. Who . sleep — the hormitess 

is in the habit of praying at all hours and so even when she falls 
asleep, she dreams that aha is praying. Just as suol'. a pious her- 
mitess weeps in supplication and smile-; in hope as she prays in her 
dream, so also does Ohristabel weep and smile in her N.B, The 

mention of the “bermitess** in this connection artfully suggests the 
purity and innocence of Ohristabel as well as her youthful beauty. 
It also serves to suggest “mediaeval atmosphere*’: in this poem there 
is mention of castle, friar, moat, ete. —all to the same end. L. 323. 

If she . unquietly — if Ohristabel now moves her limbs in a 

restless manner, as she really does in her sleep. 

LI. 324-325.* Tis but . .feet —it is baoause her blood, which so 

long gathered in her brain and heart, is now so very free to circulate 
as to give a tingling pleasurable sensation to her feet. L. 326. 

Viswn sweet —happy dream. L. 327. What if . 'twere —».e,, 

after her nightmare, she certainly has a happy vision which 
assures her of safety 1 it is just probable that she sees a vision of 
her guardian spirit who always watches over her welfare. L. 828. 

What if. . near —or it may be that she feels in her sleep that 

the spirit of her mother is by her side to protect her from all evil. 
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Here Coleridg" seems to make a distinction between ‘her 
guardian Sjiirit* and 'ber mother’, though in line 212, there is no 
such distinction. L. 329. In jcys and woes —in weal and woe ; in 
hapiunesa and misery—in all circumetances. L. 33^. Saints — 

holy spirits. Aid —help. L. 331. For the . all —for God’s 

blue sky under which we all live is a symbol that we are all under 
the loving care of God, whose saints and angels are ever busy in 
helping us out of all evil. 

Fxpl. Put Ibis she.over all. (IjI. 329-331). With these 

words Coleridge concludes the first Part of the story of Ohristabt 1. 
Cljristabol is still lying in tl^e grip of Geraldine but the one hour for 
wbicli the latter could work her spell being over, Christabel has 
recovered from ber painful trance and falls into a natural slo' p. 
She dreams some bapi)y dream in her sleep and weeps and smiles 
in turn as if with a joyful assurance that her danger, if not quite 
ovci, is soon tc* be a thing of the imst. Her sense of ultin.ate rescue 
is triumidiant over the anguish she had just undergone in her 
nightmare. Perhaps she is dreaming of ber guardian angel or her 
mother who?e aid she always counts upon. Whatever might be 
fussing through her mind in the dream, she is sure of ultimate 
victory over tliC force of evil because she knew? that the saints 
come always to ti e aid of those who pray to them in circumstances 
of joy or sorrow, for God’s care of all trratiires is symbolised hy the 
blue heaven which is stretched over the heads of all. 

Coleridge’s plan was to restore hapi iness in the end by making 
the good triumi>h over the wicked. 

Comment. It is remarkftble that Coleridge eould not but ictrcJuce 
an element of moral and Bpiritual pteaebirg into thia unaubstantial, 
gOBsamer-like, dre my story of the supernatural. also in The ifneieftf 
Mariner^ he teaches the moral— 

**He prayeth beat who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’* 
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VICTORIAN POETEY 
INIRODUCTORY NoTK 

Victorian Poetry : Us Relation to the Poetry of the 

Romaotic Revival. 

By Victorian poetry we understand the totality of the poetic 
production in English loui’ldy between .1:30 and i880. The reign 
of Queen Victoria extended from 3837 bo .901. A literary move¬ 
ment does nr.t eover tlio reign of a sovereign exactly from end to 
end. The life of a nation flews as a continuous current at.d is nob 
smeoable to clf'ar-out compartmert.il divisions. Trends and 
tendencies rnanifef,t themselves long bjjfore they crystallise them¬ 
selves into a lite"ary genre maldijig an ora. The moverat nt known as 
theRo’-isantic Revival in Bngli-di poetry wljich had begun tOvvards the 
close of tiio eighteenth century, reached its acme by the eiguteen 
twenties and then ebbed away perce^itibly in the i arly thirties. 
Keats, Slieiley, Byron, Srott W'ero gone by ]83i ; with the passing 
away of Coleridge and Limb in 1834, ordy Wordsworth was still on 
the living scene till 1800 « but iio laid for some twenty years 
before that ot^ased to produce anyt ling tiiab was i-articularly 
'VVordsworthianh T le works of biiese great ijoets remained no 
doubt as permanent literary treasure of the nation but when in 
1843 Woidsworth, on the death of Robert Southey, accojited the 
Poet Laureateship, Browning among the rising new generation of 
poets thought fit to throw what was, as it were, a regretful elegy 
lamenting the end of an eiioch : 

G. T. Book V 

"Just for a handfttl of silver he left as. 

Just for a riband to stick to his ooat*'. 
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Iq faofc, tha coming age had already shown clear signs of new 
social, economic and i)olitical features before the era of the 
B^mantio Bevival lost all its inspiring vitality in the thought-life 
of the nation. Momentous changes (call them improvements or 
advances if you like) had already begun before 1887 when the 
Queen ascended the throne. Some of these may as well be just refer¬ 
red to here as shaping the moral and intellectual character of the 
nation which muet necessarily by reflected in the best poetry of 
the period. Catholic Emanci])ation, Political liberalism, Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform making way for large democratic spirit, BU[>preB8ion 
of slavery in the colonies, equitable treatment of foreign subjects,— 
all these gave a new complexion to the nation. On the other hand, 
the construction of the first Railway, full economic advantages of 
the Industrial Revolution, larger and freer contact with other 
nations of Europe as well as with Americans and Indians, growing 
interest in science and religion leading to controversies as to their 
relative importance in shaping the moral and intellectual life of the 
nation—all these were already reflected in the thought-life of the 
nation, if not yet in literature. 

Inevitably enough, Victorian poetry in its early phase carried 
on the romantic tradition of the previous age. *"This great age does 
appear at first as a continuatiou of Romamticismj but with distinct 
features which grew more or less defined and more pronounced.** 
The spirit of romanticism was quite conspiciuous at the beginning 
of the age and naturally enough. Besides the tradition inherited 
from the poets of the previous age—the age of Bomautic Bevival—, 
the poets of the new age could not but be influenced by the smug air 
of sufficiency, security and comfort^ sense of security aud sufifioiency 
naturally bred self-complacence. While the earlier romanticists had 
to indulge in wild inmgiaatiou for escape from hard realities, the 
new generation of poets found life as they lived pleasant and beautiful 
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enoughy made delioiously romantic by the iieace which prevailed 

r 

in all aspects of life, and held out visions of a greater future. 

Oue imi ortant characteristic of the Victorian ape, particularly 
was in its latter halfy is that prose rose into greater induence to 
mould and guide the thought of the generation than the poetry of 
the age. The two leading poets of the age, Tennyson and Browning, 
were both great for their inspiration and craft of verisfication, bnt 
Matthew Arnold, a poet and i^rose critic, and Carlyle, Buskin and 
Newman mainly moral and religious controversialists, exercised 
greater indnence on the intollectuaU of the time in all branches 
of literature, including poetry. 

Of the two poets who practically dominated the Victorian age, 
Tennyson was more populai', because more easily intelligible for 
his ideas which api>ealed to the common thinkers ; moreover, Ten¬ 
nyson was a clever craftsman in his art of verification ; “and until 
the end of his long career artistic concern was uppermost in him.*’ 
Tennyson has justly been called the rei>re8entative poet of his age; 
his ix)etry dealt with in a lucid, easy and inbolligible manner the 
thought that in the course of the successive developing ithases of 
the age interested the people. He well reflected the snug Victorian 
morality, the sense of moral decency and decorum that the ui'iper 
class Victorians prised so much for the polish and refinement of life; 
in a mild satiric vein he also reflected in his ‘Medley, the Princess* 
the controversy then raging about the comparative rights of 
men and woman ; he gave in smooth blank verse the comfortable 
doctrine of a compromise. '*The woman’s cause is man’s » together 
they rise or sink,' dwafed or god-like.” For his fine filigree pattern 
of mellow phrases Sand smooth filicity of diction he remained a justly 
admired artist and remains bo etill. One great thing be did to 
improve upon the craft of his poetic predecessors of the romantic 
group was that in structural and constructive art, in ritan ga-builciing 
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and transition, he did something-whioh Shelley or Byron did not 
care to do, and sufifered in consequence. The spirit of the Victo¬ 
rian age was embodied in Tennyson's poetry. Its love for dignity, 
order, sober morality, love of decoration—all these made Tennyson 
a good ix)et. though not a great thinker. 


In this respect, Browning is a contrast to his great con¬ 
temporary and towards the end of bis carror he was set far 
above Tennyson. Browning was greater as a thinker than as an 
artist. Ho was a shaper of ideas ; what chiefly interested him 
was the study of the human soul. Ho was a pychologist first of 
all ; with him art took the second place. He was a staunch believer 
and never for a moment doubted the gi eat spiritual force that 
governs the universe. The firm creed that runs through and 

eJevafces his conception of life and its relation to the Creator is_ 

"God's in his heaven;—all’s right with the world.” While Tenny¬ 
son’s re-creation of tlio character of Malory’s King Arthur is a 
presentation of the raid-Yictor an elite, and his re-creation of 


Homer’d iilyssesis an embodinicnt of the apirife of Victorian soienfific 


discovery, Browning’s choice of charactejHi in his most impressive 
monologues are put in the mouths of such little known but great 
arbitota—painters, musicians, architects as Abfc Vogler, Andreal del 
Sarto, Fra Lii>po Lipiu to give expression to his vigorous optimism 
based on his unquestioning faith in life, in its spiritual essence 
and in the iumoratality cf the soul. He was a p.et who looked 
through death into the life eternal with a robust faith which is 
illustrated in bis great last tastament—^Prosptcs. While Tennyson 
was more of an artist than a thinker, Browning, though capable cf 
achieving artistic beauty in bis versification, remained somewhat 
obscure and unintelligible for the excessive subtlety of his thought 
and his learned allusiveness. *‘It was the excess of thought over 
«rt which imperilled Browning's poetry.” 
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, By the middle of the oineteanth-century, while Tennyson in 
one way and Browning in another, were optimists being more than 
aatished with the peace, wealth and comforts of the oge and its 
manifold gifts, doubts arose in the mind of home keen intellectuals 
if everything was all right. Matthew Arnold by instinct at* great a 
rornn» ticist as any other poet of the age, though professing 
classicism in the art of I’oetry, brought to hear his critical Sjarit on 
the manner of the 'easy-going aoceptancos of his age. He was 
deeply concerned to see and feel how his ngo suffered from the 
lack of faith and consequently wasted the valuahle gift of life 
in vnin pursuits—its sick Inirry, divided aims, its heads o'crtaxed 
and its palsied hesrt. His soul wa^ pained to hear the harsh 
grating sound of the ebbing :j.way of the sea of faith. Ho harked 
back to the oriental ideal of plunging in spiritual thought setting 
at naught the pagan ideal of running aftor* mate-rial conquests. 
Living in sn age w'hich lacked, especially in tlie upper stratum 
of the socifty. the cultural and spiritual idealhin v^hidi alone 
can give test and pe.ice to tlie soul, Matthew Arnold i-; an exquLitt 
jioet of vhilosoii!)ic ;; elanclioly. By the profundity and sincerity 
of his craving for pcaco in the soul, Arnold rei)ref onts one nsj ect 
of Wordsworthian Nature poetry — its calns and soothing influence 
on ilie soul of man. This “deoji-soarching” iiensivencss made 
him the best t-.Iigiac loet of blie a^-;e—his two great j-oems, The 
Scholar Gipsy and Thyris are as much poetry of Nature a.- of 
soul-soobhi g melancholy. A careful, dignified classicist in his art 
of poetry, he was no less a romantic than moA of his contem¬ 
poraries by virtue of his disillusion and discontent with the 
present. 

In a quite different and iierhapa a more impressive manner 
the band of some new artists who called themselves Pre-Raphaelites 
gave a new poetic fare to the age. Yet its newness was 
not altogether *new’ ; the English Pre-Bapbaelites carried to its 
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logical developmonti the love of sensuous beauty and pursuit oi 
irt for the sake of art begun by Keats among the romanticists of the 
aarlier |:»art of the century. The Pre-Baphaolites are best represented 
ay D. G. Bossetti and Pre-Baphaelite poetry with all its salieni 
features is seen in his great ixaem, The Blessed Damczel. II 
iurns to the colourful romantic elements of the faith and life ol 
ihe Middle Ages for revival of sensuous puisuit of beauty and t( 
Catholic religious conception for its poetic faith. The rich warn: 
lualities of cobur and outline which distinguish The Blessec 
Damozel are not less characteristic of his sonnet series The Soust 
’if Life and his ballads. 

Charles Algernon Swinburne began as a Pre-Baphaelite but h( 
was too earnest a lover of sensuousness and too free in its induIgeno< 
iO be classed as one of the Pre-Baphaelites. By his worship o 
[jassion he was a pagan ; he was a born rebel against conventiona 
norality of the Victorians. His paganibm led him to take u] 
slaasical themes ; but he overlaid the delicate sensiiousness of Keati 
3r Rossetti by a ijowerful urge for melodious lyrical expressionism 
And it is in this overpowering lyrical expressionism—in this 
sxtraordinary lyrical onrush—that his mastery was unique, i Hence 
it has been rightly said that Swinburne was a romantic i)oet wh( 
sutdid Shelley and Landor in his romanticism. The melody o 
his verse with its artistic alliteration and subtly changing harmony 
Dbarmed even those who felt scandalised by his naked paganism 
fn his Poems and Ballads and in his Songs before Sunrise^ botl 
Influenced by thd then French Romantics, he easily aroused th« 
snthuiasm of the younger generation. Tennyson’s decorous mora 
restraiut in his Idylls of the King no more pleased the young 
Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyonesse was a bold resurrection o 
unfettered sensuoas romanticism. 

A significant and interesting feature of Victorian Poetry was tha 
kbrooghout of the nineteenth century several women distinguishe 
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themselves as iKjets of the highest rank, bringiog new features to 

r 

English poetry. Among them only three may bo mentioned here. 
Perhaps the most ijoetio and impressive among them was Emile 
Bronte. In her highly inspired poetry she discloses l:er fervent 
spiritualism and fiery soticism. Last lines and Ttemembr.ince aro 
among her finest poems, Another woman-jioet not to bo forgotten 
is Christina Uossetti wliO wrote fine poetry of fantasy for the young 
and some very sincere religious poems of a spiritual and melanclsoly 
oast. More to our purpose is Elizabeth Barn tb Browning v\ ho 
married Robert Browning Her Sonneti from tlie Portuguese are 
marked by her deep love for Browning which she cherished in secret. 
The p> erns are tenderly feminine in spirit and show careful art of 
suggestive bub controlled pa-sio.i. Her i)oom on child labour—a great 
social evil of t '10 time —Gry of the Children shows a tender feminine 
sympathy for the poor children employed as labour in factories. 
It is particularly significant as showing a turn in the Victorian mind 
for treating aociil problems, a marked characteristic of the coming 
age. At the turn of the century, Victorian iioetry may be send to 
have been superseded by “greater and greater share allowed to 
Realism," ending tlip strain of Romanticism so long perssiting, 
though attenuated to a great extent. 

Q. 1. In what ways does the poetry of the Victorian age 
differ from that of the earlier part of the century ? 

[G.U. B.A. Hons. 1953] 

Or, 

It is generally believed that with a definite loss in inspira¬ 
tion the Victorian poets show a more consummate art and 
a clearer outlook on life} as compared with their predeoesaora 
of the Romantic group. DiscusH. 

[C.U. B.A. Hons, 1954] 

An?. See Intro. Note, above. 
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Q. 2, Write a note on Victorian poets with speeial 
reference to Tennyson. IViswabharti B.A. 1962. ] 

Ans. See General Introduction 2 (folbwing). 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
( 1809-1892 ) 

General Introduction 

1. Life and works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

Alfred Tennyson was born on 6tb August, 1809 at the village of 
Somersby in Linoolnalnre, a county on the coast of the North Sea. 
Hig father was the rector of tho village. In his early years the 
boy was educated at home by his father. It wns du)‘ing these for¬ 
mative years that he was impressed by the open sights and grandeur 
of nature in his native village. Like Sir Walter Scott and William 
Wordawortli, his predeoe^^gor twets, Tennyson too found Nature ‘a 
meet nurse for a poetic child’. Si>ending some >ears at the local 
Grammar school, ho was sent t.) Trinity College, Cambridge. There 
he made friends with A. II. Hallam, whose death occasioned Tenny¬ 
son’s great poem In Memoriam. Ho won the Chancellor’s medal for 
Baglish verse in 1829 with a i>oem entitled Timhuctoo. In the 
meanwhile he had published along with his cider brother Charles a 
volame of Poems, entitled Poems by two Brothers. In 1830, he 
published his own ^loems in a volame entitled Poems Chiefly 
Lyrwal which oontained Mirinm, the only one notable poem 
of any merit. In 1832, be travelled with Hallam on the continent. 
Hallam died in l833 ; in that year Tennyson started writing In 
Memoriamt which is a memorial poem oelebrating his grief but is 
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also a spirifcual autobiography of the poet 9traSf?Ung with religious 
faith 'which was fast ebbing away under tlie 8!?ock of the grief. 
In 1837, he published another voliirne of i^oeras, some of which 
showed the rise of a new ijoet, keephig the roEnautic tindition but 
also givin;* his verse the neatness and gvnco of tiio cl',ssipal art. 
The volume contfjijiod among other iioems, Tha Two Voices, 
OEnone, and Tho Lotos Eaters. In lS4'z, came out an edition 
of bis ])Oems in two volumes, containing some of Ida finest iKDenns : 
Morte d*Arthur, L'yoksley Hill, Ulysses, etc. The year 1850 
was a memorable year in Tennyson's life: in that yeir be 
published In Memoriam, was appointed Voet Tjfiureate on the 
death of Wordsworth and married Emily Sellwood to whom he 
had reeu engaged since 1833. Ilia great Ode on the death of the 
Duke of Willington and The Ch'irye of the Light Bridge imblishcd 
in 1854 were baiitjd sis poema of high national honour by the 
supreme poet of the Victorian age. ITe built a home in the Isle of 
Wiglit and was regarded by tlie nation as good as a saint, lie wrote 
Maud in 183) and four Idylls of the King in 1859, which ogtaliUsh- 
ed his reputation and popularity for good. These worlds crowned 
his career. The i)rolonged series of tl.e Idylls of the iiing came 
out between 186) and 1R72. He was regarded as the national re¬ 
presentative poet, though his great contemporary Robert Browning 
by his psychological poems of ideas arui robust optimistic faith exer¬ 
cised much influence on t'- e intellectuals of the age. TJw Holy 
Grail and The Last Tournament which came out in 1H69 and 1871 
served to retain his immense popularity. Besides ])oemB, ballads 
and lyrics, The Revenge, the memorable Grossing the Bar in his 
old age, he tried his hand at plays among which Queen Mary and 
Harold appeared in 1875 and 1876. Loeksley Hall, Sixty Years 
After and Demeter and Other Poems produced in his old age kept up 
both his reputation and his i^o^^ularity. 
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In 1884 Tennyson was made a baron. He died on October 6, 
1892 and was buried in Westminister Abbey with national honoars. 

2. Characteristics of Tennyson as a Poet: Representative 
Victorian Poet. 

(A) Moderated Romantioi^hm. Generally speaking, Tenny¬ 
son is a romantic poet carrying on the tradition of romanticism 
from hid immediate predecessors. While the poets of the Romantic 
Revivaf whose influence yet persisted when Tennyson began his 
career, had begun in a mood of revolt against the soulless poetry 
of tlie ei:>hteenth century, that spirited inspiration almost worked 
itself out by the thirties cf the nineteeth century. Intellectuality 
came in to balance the wild imaginative inspiration of the poets. 
Tennyson was a conscious artist who knew no abandon to passions 
and emotions. Thus he very aptly responded to the temper of the age 
in which he lived. Judgement directed by the intellect rather than 
reckless eifusions inspired by heightened sensibilitiei marked the 
man Tennyson and characterised the product of his thought embo¬ 
died in his ])oetry. Throughout his career as a poet in all that he 
wrote—frenzy of imagination was under the check of sobriety and 
moderation. This fact gave him unique acceptance among his con¬ 
temporaries. It appears that from the beginning, inetry was to 
Tennyson not an escape into the realm of fancy but a regulating 
guiding, sobering influence on the soul of man, giving him balance 
In life. We give here only one instance among many, many of 
such moderation in his romanticism. The skylark which to Words¬ 
worth was ‘Ethereal ministeral pilgrim of*the sky* and to Shelley, 
‘Blithe spirit* was to Tennyson a 'sightless song*—an expression, 
not less imaginative hut far‘more intelligible because restrained. 

(B) Belief in Order : Law as the basis op Evolution. 
The one great conception that gave Tennyson a greater aooeptibility 
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and popularity than his great contemporary Browning and the trans- 
oendentalists like Wordsworth and Coleridge among his predecessors 
was that it is Tiaw that is governing the whole creation and ope¬ 
rating as the basic principle evolving man and nature : “Nothing 
is that errs from Law.*’ He believed “through the world one 
increasing puri)Ose runs/And the minds of men are broadened with 
the process of the suns’. His pride in his native country Hcigland 
was that it is, “A land of settled government,/A land of just and 
old renown, Where freedom slowly broadens down from precedent 
to precedent.** Nature too, to Tennyson, is working as a process 
of Law. In all the workings of Nature be traces the evolution of 
the great purpose of God : 

‘'That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far oS divine event 

To which the whole creation moves”,— In Memoriani. 

And fittingly keeping with the Victorian temperament, Sir 
Bedivere is made to say ( in MorU d*Arthur ), “Deep harm to 
disobey, seeing that obedience in the bond of rule *’ In political 
government, obedience to law binds the sovereign to his ( her ) 
subjects. Even in the Lotos-Eaters it is the will of the Gods that 
is the law ; 

*‘liet what is broken so remain ; 

The Gods are hard to reconcile ** (LI. 125-126). 

(0) Spirit op Modernism. Tennyson was pre-eminently 
the man of his age. His pride in the industry of England in 
the Victorian period—her commercial wealth, her power and 
prosperity, even her wars—made Tennyson typically modern. He 
wrote on many old Greek, Boman and mediaeval themes and 
subjects of remote ages *, and in all these he truly enlivened and 
recreated tho picture and spirit of the age he dealt with. But in 

QQ 
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all these old subjects his poetry infused modern thoughts and 
ideas of modern social life and sxjirit. In The Lotos-Eaters, 
Ulyssest The Idylls of the King, Tithonus, (Enone, etc. 
Tennyson shows himself the man of his age : Arthur’s character 
is best understood as a religious-minded modern heroic savant, 
Ulysses is the ernbadimeat of the Victorian spirit of scientific 
research and ezi»loratiou, daring forth into the unknown regions 
for the Slice of discovering new truths. The Ijotos-Eaters’ 
philosophy of an easeful, inactive life represents the soul-weariness 
of the over-worked Victorians of too active pursuits which sucked 
up their mental and phy^sioal energy. 

(D) Hiiill CJNCiiPrxoN' OP L'^Ve. Tennyson as a thinker on 
life oared more for life as it is than for any spiritual or supernatural 
elevation that may bless the soul in the here-after, Tn this respect 
he offers a contrast to his contemporn.ry idealistic interpreter of 
love, Robert Browning. To Tennyson love between num and woman 
is an elevating passion which is for the jjeace and calm of the soul. 
Faithfulness and devotion are the criterion of true love. Mariana 
of ‘the moated grange* cast off by her beloved yet sticks to his 
memory. Dora, the daughtor-in-law of farmer Allen, widowed by 
fate takes shelter with her obdurate father-in-law. The simple 
rustic girl married by Ix)rd Burlegh pines for her simple life and 
dies, Maud faithfully clings to the love of her morbid and somewhat 
crazy young lover. All these have the romantic elements of genuine 
love»whioh except for the case of Maud, are simple enough. Arthur’s 
Queen Guinevere indulging in secret love with Lancelot r 0 i)ents 
her misconduct and turns a nun. Married love transgiessed, 
Tennyson shows, has a dire spiritual effect which wrings the 
soul. In Tennyson's poetry thei‘e is nothing of the highly idealistic 
vision of love carried on from earthly life to its spiritual fulfilment 
in heaven, as we find so often in Browning’s love poems. 
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(E) Treatment op and Attitcdk j’o NATanii:. To fche 
student! whose main concern is with a single poem —The Lotos- 
Eaters o£ Tennyson, nothing is more irnpovtanl, nothing more 
interesting than the poet^s view of nature. lie tlitlers in this >natter 
from Wordsworth the supreme poet of Nature in romantio 
poetry. Tennyson, though ho very often makes nature the suita¬ 
ble biiokground to human feelings and makes so with great success, 
never spiritualises Nature. Nature to him is not a universal 
spirit with which the human soul can commune for comfort, 
consolation, wisdom and even for direct revelation of the mystery 
of creation. To Tennyson Nature is a store-house of the delicate, 
ever-changing beauties and Nature’s never-failing diversions arA 
worth observing for the lioace and joy of mind. Tennyson has 
presented us > with more accurate and detailed niotures of Nature 
even than Wordsworth does in his ])oetry. 1 See S]>ecial Intro, 
to The Lotos-Eaters. | 

(P) Tennyson as an Artist. Tennyson’s poetry is more 
marked by its artistic qualities than by its thought elements. What 
is more, he is a conscious and deliberate artist—careful in the 
choice of words and expressions, fastidious-in the use of rhythm 
and assonance and dissonance, of alliteration, onomatopoeia, })icture»’ 
que epithets and ai)t imageries. Throughout his long poetic career 
except for the first few exijerimental years artistic concern wa's 
uppermost with him. “Besides developing and imj^roving his own 
style he did something towards refining and polishing the jioetio 
manner created by his great predecessors of the last generation. 
These had too often, in their reaction against the eighteenth 
century and in the rush of their creative i)Ower, given free play 
to their temperament and produced some shapeless outpourings. 
Bub in Tennyson a classical sense was allied to the poetic tempe¬ 
rament. He had that sense of measure which bad distinguished 
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Pope aad (jray. Thug he was to leave a remarkable number of 
l)oema whose beauty is without flaw or rift which owe their en¬ 
during appeal to the balance of various talents and the iierfection 
of their forrti.'^ ( Lerfouis ) Botli The Lotos-Eaters and Ulysses 
reveal the same care for elegance of style and harmony of sounds. 

N. B. For details and illustrations, see Comment under Notes 
on St. 3 of IHE LOTOS-EATERS. 

3. Tennyson as a Representative Victorian poet. Tenny¬ 
son's i)oems taken as a whole reflect the main tendencies of his 
age in all its varied interests—in religion, in politics, in morals, 
in social life and scientific pursuits. His thoughts were not indeed 
very profound or advanced or revolutionary, militant and aggressive 
like Browning’s or intellectaally critical like Matthew Arnold’s. 
Tennyson is considered as a representative poet of his ago by 
virtue of some of his impoi-tant poems which deal with the 
thoughts, ])roblems and special interests of his age. 

Let us take one of his earliest poems Locksley SalU written in 
1832. In it he gives expression to his early love and regret. He 
makes himself the mouthpiece of the hopes, ideals and aspirations of 
the early Victorians ; while in Locksley Hall Sixty Years after. 
he gives utterance to the mii^ivings, doubts and distrust of the 
conservatism of the later Victorian period. The question of woman’s 
rights and position in society and politics which agitated all women 
and also their male opponents find expression in The Trinces. He 
offers the sober compromise in his verdict, ’‘The woman’s cause 
is man’s.** Iq The Palaces of Art Tennyson, in keeping with the 
then spirit of critical social observation condemned selfish aesthe- 
tisoim—mere pursuit of the love of beauty and art which isolates 
itself from the social needs of the average man. The great, long 
poem In Memojiam takes ‘Tennyson through the whole gamut of 
sueeulations which troubled many of bis oontemporaries,. 
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i>flssing through ))hiloaophio doubts, till ho finds comfort in the iilea, 
that 'what is, is for tlie best’. His Maud \vn.« written about tlie 
time when the Crimean War (1S53-56) ended England's long jioriod 
of ])eace and self-complacency. Through the mouth of the young hero 
of the poem, Tennyson j)0>*travs the hyiiorcisy and uneasy comfort 
of a society corrupted through the worshi]) of wealth and |)Ower that 
wealth brings. The Idylls of the King, n series of Arthurian 
Legends presented by Tennyson, holds up the noble ideal of King 
Arthur and its failure under the ever-widening influence of evil in 
which the chief partners are Arthur’s Queen Gurinevere and his 
leading Knight Sir Lancelot. It rather obliquely symbolises the 
growing corruption of the age of Tennyson in its later phase when 
many Victorians perceived in the words of Sir Bedivero, “For now 
I see the true old times are dead when every morning brought 
a noble chance and every chance brought out a noble knight.'* 


THE LOTOS-EATEBS : CEGKTC SONG 
( Lord Tennyson ) 

Special Introduction 

(A) History op the compositk.n op the poem. 

The poem The Lotos-Eaters : Ghoric Song as we have it in 
Binyon*s Text is not the whole poem. The Ohorio Song in the 
original poem is introduced by a finely descriptive passage by 
Tennyson running through five splendid Spenserian stanzas. These 
omitted by Binyon also in some other editions in the Text are 
essential to the understanding of the*Cfeorrc Songf which is our Text 
As such, substanoe of these five stanzas is given at the beginning 
the Notes. See—Q 1. following. 
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The Lotos-Eaters is one of the earliest poems of Tennyson. It was 
first published in the volume of Poems^ 1833. When the ix)em was 
republished in the volume of 1842, the Ghoric Song was altered in 
many resi)ects to give the whole poem an elegant artistic unity. 
St. VI of the Ghoric Song which nicely desoxibcs the moral effect of 
the indulgence in sensuous physical longuor and effortless ease 
enjoyed by the mariners of Ulysses, sitting Idly on the sea-shore, 
throwing off all responsibilities of home-life with wives and children, 
was a later addition to the poem. Again, the last few lines of the 
Ghoric Song (St. VIIl) were re-cast in their present form with 
irresistible effect on tliu uuind of the readers. With supreme art 
Tennyson liolds ui» before our imagination the picture of the 
Luceretian Gods living unconcerned about human woes in their high 
Olympic abodes. The picture introduced is supplementary to and 
corroborative of the view of life that the Lotos-Eaters choose for 
themselevs as def-criljed in the first seven stanzas. 

(B) Odysseus' (or Ulysses’) Adventure in the Lotos- 
Land. 

Tennyson's poem The Lotos-Eaters is based mainly on one of 
the adventures of the Homeric hero Odysseus (better known by 
his later Latin name of Ulysses). Odysseus was king of a small 
island named Ithaca in the Ionian sea, off the south-western coast 
of Greece. He took a heroic i)art in the world-renowned ten 
years' siege of Troy by the Greeks to bring back the Greek 

queen Helen wife of Menelaus, who had eloped to Troy with 

,Paris, son of Priam, old king of Troy. After the fall of Troy 

all the Greek Itaders with their contingent of soldiers 

sailed back home. Odysseus too sailed from the Trojan port on 
the sea (the Mediterranean) along with his crew. But since 
the Gods were angry with him for fighting and defeating their 
favourite Trojaus. he and his crew had to lose their way and to' 
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wander for long ten years on the Mediterranean, touching many 
lands and islands but ever wandering laTther from home. At 
last losing all his crew in the sea, Odysseus alone and niljed. cast 
into the sea, swam across to an unknown land, who'^e ruler was 
Alcinous. He was rescued, taken to the king’s palace, given 
shelter ami kindly entertained. Oilyaseus told the king the s-tory of 
his and bis crews' adventure on a strange land, the land of the 
Lotophagi (oi) o" Lotos-E itors. Tlio story is told in Homer’s epic 
The Odysfsey, ix. 

(C) Homer'.s Srf)RY nuiicp. Odysseus (Ulysses) says to 
King Alcinous : “On the tenth day we sot foot on the land of the 
Lotos-Eiters, who fed on a food of flowers. And there we set foot 
on shore and drew us water. And forthwith my ship-mates took 
their noonday meal. When we had tasted food and drink, I 
sent forward my ship-mates to go and ask what manner of men 
they might be who lived in the land.” 

The two men whom he had sent along with a third to act as a 
herald went a little inland on the shore. They met with some 
natives of the Land of the Lotos-Eaters and mixed with them in a 
friendly manner •, so the Lotos-Eaters did them no harm but gave 
them of the Lotos to eat. 

“But whoever of them ate the honey-sweet fruit of the lotos, 
no longer was he willing to bring back tidings or to come back 
(to the ship) ; but there they wished to abide, feeding on the 
lotos with the lobos-eaters, and were forgetful o^ home.” When the 
Ixitch of messengers did not come back, Odysseus himself went up 
to them. His crew were quite unwilling to move. Ocysscus bad 
to drag them back weeping into the ship. 

(D) liOTOS ; Lotos-Land. Though it cannot be McerUined absolutely 
where exactly the geographical site of the Bomerto Lotca-land lay 
eoholare are of opinion .that according to Berodotue the Greek bietorian, it 
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was the name of a land in Africa on the Mediterranean coast, new identified 
with Lybia. ^Lotos’ (or Lotus) is a thorny African shrub which is in the 
African dialect called jujuhe. The shrub bears a kind of fruit, which when 
plucked ripe and dried shows a kernel yielding flour>like edible substance* 
It is also known as ^Oyreoion lotos’. The leaves, branches, particularly the 
fruit when chewed or eaten raw produces in the eater a numbing drowsy 
sense, lethargy and languor. In our days, tne shrub and its fruit are used 
by the medical profession as mild narcotic. 

(B) S!>uroes of Tennyson’s “The Lotos-Baters”. 

Tennyson is a scholarly eclectic poet. He draws ideas, sentiments, 
expressions, rhythmic devices and stylistic methods from many 
former poets, Greek, Latin and English. This is but natural to 
expect from a ix)et like Tennyson who gives greater iraix)rtance to 
the artistic side of composition than to the thought element. Leaving 
such ijarallelisms aside, we mention two x)oems as supplying him 
mainly the thoughts and embellishments in The Lotos Eaters, The 
first and foremost, of course, is Homer's Odyssey Bk ix, as 
mentioned and sketched in sections (B)+(Oj above. The other 
source is the Loman jraet Lucretius’ De lierum Natura which 
presents a view of the Gods according to the Greek philosopher 
Epicurus. Tennycion incorporates the view in the last stanza of 
the poem. In the last stanza of The Lotos-Eaters of Tennyson the 
crew of Odysseus lying listlessly on the warm sea-shore of the 
IiotoS'Land justify their callous attitude to life by referring to the 
Gods on high Olympus. The Gods do not care for the woes and 
troubles of mankind ; rather they find a pleasurable music rising 
from the earth in the cries of distress and api eal for help when men 
pray to them. The mariners of Odysseus justify their own 
attitude to life by the example of the Gods. 
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Q 1. Give a brief eutline of the background of the 
’‘Choric Song** of the Lotos-Eaters. 

Ans. Odysseus (or Ulysses) had ^<one onfc to fjf/nt the battle 
of Troy taking with him his soldiers, who were his subjects and 
also worked ns the crew of the sbi]) in which they crossed to Troy. 
They along with the contingents of other Gref'k chi'^fs and rulers 
under those chiefs conducted the siege of Troy for long ten years 
under their king and leader Odysseus, The fighting over, Odysseus 
and his men—his crew—set sail for their island home of Ithaca. 
But owing to the anger of the Gods, their ship lost its way on the 
Mediterranean and was sometimes wrecked, ^ometirne8 sunk, 
sometimes made stagnant on a windless, waveless sea. The mnrniers 
got tired ; their patience was gone. They were in a mood of 
revolt against their king and leader Odysseus, They com]»lained 
that their leader was a man of iron ; but they could no more endure 
such life of high tension on the inhospitable sen., not knowing how 
and when they would reach home. They refuses! to T'nll the onrs 
any more and would let the shij) drift. Ody.ssous cajoled, coerced, 
and persuaded them not to desj air. 

On one occp«sion, the shiji was on a high sea, struggling with 
the waves. Odysseus standing on the prow, encouraged them to 
pull hard for this once, for he saw a luece of land not far off, 
"Courage I'* he said, and pointed toward the land, "This mounting 
wave will roll us shoreward soon'*. In the afternoon they reached 
a land, "in which it seemed to be always afternoon". The sun 
was about to set but idly lingered in the west, the full moon rising 
on the east stood quietly over the valley. It was a land of many 
streams; the streams glided softly down under a viel of misty 
vapour ; the visible scenery with silent palm trees and wide valleys 
opened through mountain clefts. It was a land where all things 
always seemed the same ! 
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The natives of the place, the lotophagi —lotos-eating, dark- 
faced melancholy-looking men came down to the aide of the ship. 
They gave the crew lotos branches to eat. As they ate, they 
grew weak in their senses and lost all energy or will to exert 
themselvoa. They sat on the sea-shore and declared tho>/ would no 
longer roam ; they would not return home. ^ 

Q. 2. Analyse the “Choric Song” in “The Lotos-Haters**, 
pointing out how the climatic, character and atmosphere of 
the land contribute to physical and mental languor. 

Ans. The key-note of the Choric Song in The Lotos-Eaters 
is succinctly contained in the closing line of the poem : 

*‘Oh rest*ye brother mariners, we will not wander more**. (Line 1Z8) 

In five introductory Spenserian stanzas of the poem Tennyson 
has described the situation and physical and mental condition of 
the mariners wliioh lead to’the expression of their i)hilosophy of 
life in their Choric Song. They are worn out with long, toilsome, 
aimless, unending voyage on the unknown sea. Their spirit has 
died within them ; they are seized with a mood of weary disgust 
at a toil which promises no adequate reward They had already 
been in some such mood before they partook of the lotos-plants 
given by the natives of the land at the coast of which their ship 
touched. After eating the lotos, they gave free expression to 
their heightened mood of lethargy. 

In the Choric Song, Tennyson seized the psychology of the 
weary mariners and by use of the aptest methods and devices,—by 
description of nature in the lotos-land as well as by subtle 
rhythmic charm and melodious soft music of the verse lines—^haa 
created a languid atmosphere and bathes even the readers in it as 
they read the poem. 

St. 1. The soft sleepy influeitc^. of nature in the land* With 
exquisite descriptive art, aided by the soft musical rhythm of the 
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verges, Tenayaon presents a drowsy, soothing atmosj^hore. Nature 
air round the land is so soft and soothing that its sounds rise like 
gentle music that invites sleep to the eyes, as it were, from the 
blissful heaven. Deep layer of green mosses and ivies, long-l aved 
flowers in the streams and pO}>j)y jdants hanging down silently from 
the rooks serve to make the laud a j'lace of pe.ioeful retreat in 
perfect rest, 

St. 2. Nature iiself instils the longing for rest and peace. 
The mariners imbibe the lesson from nature that rest and not 
action, peace not struggle, is tne wise course to live a life. All 
other creatures than man have rest from toil ; only man, chough ho 
is the best and foremost of the creation, foolishly runs from one 
sorrow to another by taking to restless activity. 

St. 3. Not only the animate creation but also the objects of 
natnre—the leaf, the fruit and the flower ^ know no toil. In the wood 
the leaf-bud is gently caressed by the wind to grow, exriand in 
green verdure, then turn yellow and i)ale, while the plant remains 
fastrooted to the soil. The fruit rij»ens without any toil, and 
growing over-mellow drops in its time The flower blossoms out full 
from the hud silently without any toil. 

St. 4. Nature and common sense both teach the foolish futility 
of a life of continual toil. Death is the end of life. Perpetual toil 
cannot give man possession of anything for ever : all that lie holds 
dear is taken away from him in course of time ; he himself ends in 
death. As regards their own lives, the mariners can have no 
pleasure in endless struggle on the bosom of the sea. It is far wiser 
to profit by the lesson of nature and live a life of ret^tful ease. 

St* 5. The lotos-land gives atjftple opportunity lo enjoy a life of 
unbroken, dreamful ease. Here in the lotos-land lying on the shore 
they will enjoy the soft sensuous luxury of listening drowsily to the 

-_1.1___ t i.u_ J_-_3 »!.__ __i.:_- 1 _ 
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whhper to one another, of wabohinfi the rhythmical ripplea rolliiiR 
on the shore, and of recalling in memory their youthful companions 
long dead and buried. 

St. fh Physical lethargy results in repudiation of moral 
responsibility for home and family. They had their homes, wives 
and children whom they had left some twenty years before. The 
parting embraces and tears of their wives are still a sweet memory 
to them. But their hearths and home are no more theirs. Every¬ 
thing has undergone change during so long a period of their absence. 
Their sons have inherited them and regard them as dead and gone. 
If they do go back they will only distui-b their peace. And it would 
be a ])ainfnl task for their old, tired selves to re-settle themselves. 

St 7. But it is far better to stay on in the Lotos-land and 
live there in slothful ease, lying on soft beds of flowers, looking 
and looking at the gentle flow of the rivers and streams, hearing 
the sweet echoes of sounds in the distant caves, and the rhythmic 
roll of the waves in the ocean. 

St. 'h Tlie mariners all in a body conclude that they will live 
on in the Lotos-land in the midst of the lotos flowers which hloom 
everywhere and whose yellow golden pollens charge the atmosphere 
with a sweet narcotic smell. They have had enough of action—too 
much of it to wish for more. They will lie at ease in careless 
luxury like the Gods of Olympus wlio lie in their golden houses not 
caring at all for the sufferings of mankind. The Gods rather hear a 
sweet music rising to them, the agonised prayers and complaints of 
miserable men suffering from various woes being transformed into 
music in the jiassage from earth to heaven. 

Q. "In The 'Lotos-Eaters* Tennyson marvellonsly 
-conveys the atmosphere of dreamy ease, not only by the 
details of bis description but also by the sound and melody 
of his verses." Discuss. [O.U. B.A. Hons. i9n] 
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Or 

Analyse the methods and devices employf*d by Tennyson 
to create the atmosphere of dreamy wistfulness and languor 
in "The Lotos-Eaters.” [C-U. B.A. Hona. 1966J 

Or 

Analyse “The Lotos-Eaters” and show the different 
images used in it to iilnstrate the prevailing mood. 

Padavpur Univ. B.A. Hons. 1902] 
Or 

Attempt a critical appreciation of the Choric Song in 
"The Lotos-Eaters.” 

Ans. The Choric song of the Iiotos-Eaters does indeed build uj) 
a philosophy of life arrived at by the mariners of Odysseus ; but 
the poem considered as a piece of lyrical poetry has far greater 
interest for lovers of artistic beauty in both conceptual and 
constructive excellence. It appeals to us as a dramatic lyric 
presenting the feelings and sentiments of a articular group of men 
in a articular condition of body and mind. 

The most admirable skill of the poet is in evidence in the 
introduction of the images, suiting exactly in fineness, delicacy and 
beauty; the feelings and scenes that those images symbolise. Let us 
very briefly refer to a few of them. The drowsy evervated mariners 
feel the lethargy like the charm of sleep closing weary eyelids on 
weary eyes. In the same context the image of the dew-drops failing 
on a ])Ool of water between two mountains, scintillating at places 
with mica, quartz etc. present not only the .-oft cool silence of the 
night but also wakes the imagination to a scene of rare beauty. The 
reddish-yellow golden light of the setting sun upon the soft green 
bush of myrrh on the mountain height r^ts and lingers as if 
emulating the sleepy mariners, unwilling to move from their sandy; 
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beds on thn shore. Tennyson in these places as in many others in the 
jioem shows himseU as a fine pictorial artist. He excels as a lands¬ 
cape painter of some larger scenes in describing how the languorous 
mariners loll and lull under the bewitching scenic charm all round 
the land. There are cool deep mosses through which ivies creep on 
the hills, while in the slow-moving broad river the long-leaved 
flowers are bathed in water-drops and above them from the crags 
the poj)py bangs down in drowsy listlessness. In the distance 
the green-coloured water falls through wreaths of acanthus covering 
the mouths of oaves. We may justly say that there is a pleasant 
plethora of pictures of nature presented by this superb master 
of pictorial art in verse. ji Not only the scenes and sights of nature, 
but also her sounds are wounderfully in keejung with the lazy mood 
of men. The soft sleepy sounds of the land are conveyed in show 
rhythmic lines of iambic pentameter throughout the poem. The 
one great thing that comes out from all these descriptions is that 
Tennyson is a careful and accurate observer of nature and her 
delicate features and operations. 

As regards the silent hut persistant operation of nature, with 
marvellous art Tounysen presents before our eyes the growth of the 
leaf-bud into the broad,fully s])read out green leaf wooed out by the 
playful winds ; the fruit ripens in itvS place, grows over-muture and 
drops in one silent autumn night i the flower comes out impercepti¬ 
bly from tiie bud, exiiands, and drops down in its time. Master 
of suggestive rhythm that Tennyson is he has used the two 
words 'falls' and ‘drops* with sharp accents to suggest a break in 
their silent growth. “Kipens, fades, and falls*', are three words 
that by their accent emphasise the turn in their life-history. 

The prevailing mood of the enervated Lotos-Eaters is one of 
sleepy languor, of enervated dullness of body and mind. This 
is brought out by the poet not only by putting into their mouths 
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expressions of weary disgust but by making them picture to 
themselves all the steady and silent operations of nature, both 
animate and inanimate, thus arguing to themselves in their 
sleepy half-conscious mind the lesson of restfulness—‘There is no 
joy but calm.' 

Concluding at last that ‘slumber is more swoot than toil’, the 
mariners justify their attitude by putting forward the idea of the 
utter futility of life. ‘Death is the end of life, ah, way should 
life all labour he !'* The nervous degeneration kills within 
them all sense of moral resjioasibilitiea. They abandon wives, 
homes and children with the excuse that their wives and 
P’'Oj)erfcy have by the time long been in the possession of 
the island princes and that their children grown up to man¬ 
hood are now not willing to own them as fathers. Their final 
determination to stay in sensuous ease of droW'y nunibnoss, puts 
into them some sort of animation ; they speak a bit vigorously with 
more pronounced accents than before, citing the easeful careless life 
of the Gkjds in high Olympus. 

N. B. Bead carefully all the Comments in Notes on St. 8. 

Q, 4. (a) Write a short note on the philosophy of life arrived 
at by the Lotos-Eaters. 

Ans. The Lotos-Eaters in their mood of weaiy disgust come 
to conceive human life in general to be a short fleeting spin, of 
torments and afflictions which can terminate only in death. The 
meaninglessness and unsubatantiality of all that men value in their 
earthly existence are borne to their hearts particularly by their 
own experiences and generally from their observations of the 
history of mankind. Even the most active persons, doing great and 
mighty things, are seized in some weary moments with a philoso¬ 
phy of the nothingnesses of all that we have or pursue or fail to 
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have. But this is certainly not a sound philosophy of life —we 
must not su))pose that Tennyson advocates such mood or such phi* 
losojtby. In this poem he gives only dramatic expression to such 
a possible mood by putting it in the mouths of persons in some 
particular circumstances. It has been said by some that Tennysou‘& 
philosophy of life is that which is put by him in the mouth of 
Ulysses in his Ulysses. Ulysses ( Odysseus ) after returning home, 
according to Boccaccio; went out on adventurous exploration of 
the unknown western end of the Mediterranean. He addresses hie 
sailors (Bacoaccio gives him some survivors) and anys 

"How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust emburnished, not to shine in use ! 

As though to breathe were life.** 

This noble, all-defying ideal of search after truth is what 
Tennyson himself pursued in his life. Yet his study in Ulyssest 
like that in his must also be taken as dramatic and 

not personal. Anyway, pbilosojiby of inaction indulging in a life 
of sensuous ease is a negation of life itself. 

(b) With a short note on Epicurean conception of the 
Gods. What use does Tennyson make of it in his *‘The 
LotoS'Eaters.” 

Or 

What is the Epicurean view of ttre Gods as set forth in 
'*fhe Lotos Eaters” ? [ C. U. B. A. Hon. 1938 ] 

Ans. Sec N. B. in Notes on LI 11C-J25 of the poem. 

Q. 5. Sho<v how in Tennyson's “The Lotos-Eaters" ‘Nature 
throughout embodies the languid indolence anti inaetiyity 
of the Lotos-Eaters' ideal ? [0. U. B. A. 1952 ]. 

Ans. See Ans to Q. 3. first three paras. 
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TEE LOTOS-BATEBS : GHOBIC SONG 

t 

Notes, Explanations, Comments, ete. 

Ohobio song —a song sung together by several singers, making 
usually a lyric. In this *Ghorio song* the singers are the mariners 
of Odysseus (Ulysses), weary and disgusted after long voyages ; and 
now under the enervating induenoe of lotos-plants eaten by them, 
they vow all together to voyage no more. 

St. 1. Soft sweet mdsic op nature invites 

EASEFUL SLEEP. 

Summary. The mariners give lyrical expression to their reaction 
to Nature. All round the Lotos-land, Nature makes a soft, soothing 
heart-easing music that lulls the mariners to sleep, drowning body 
and mind in sensuous lethargy. Thick green mosses, long-leaved 
water flowers and drooping poppy plants hanging down on mountain 
sides inspire easeful inactivity. 

Line 1. Sweet music^the weary mariners sitting on the sea 
coast of the Lotos-land feel charmed by the soft, murmuring sound 
of the many streams that lazily flow down the valleys of the land 
and by the whisper of the dreamy, gentle winds. LI. 1-2 That softer 

falls . the grass —the gentle music raised by the slow-moving 

streams and lazy winds falls on their ears more tenderly even tlian 
the almost inaudible sound that is made by the fall of iMBtals of full¬ 
blown roses on the grassy ground. See Comment below. L. 3. On 

night . dews —or softer than the drops of dews which fall at 

night. Still waters —calm waters of a mountain pool. LI. 3-4. 
Between walls —^the pool of water collected between tall mountain 
sides. Granite —crystalline rock of quartz, mica, etc. L- 4. Of 

shadowy . pass —the pool of water collected between mountain 

sides which look hazy at night as the moonlight falls on them and 
faintly glitters on the quartz and mica pieces on the rooks. L. 6. On 
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the ipirit lies —charms and soothes the mind. L. 6. Than tir'd... 
eyes —than the almost imperceptible closing of the eye-lids under the 
influence of sleep when eyes and eye-lids are heavy with drowsiness. 

Ii. 7. Sweet sleep . skies —sleep so soothing that it seems to 

come down from heaven where everything conduces to happiness. 

Sweet sleep . skies —Tennyson perhaps remembers Coleridge's 

beautiful lines on sleep in The Ancient Mariner : 

slodp, it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole, 

To Mary Queen the praise be given 

She brought the gentle sleep from heaven.’* 

Comment. In the first seven linsas of the Chortc Song Tennyson proves 
himself a skilful artisi in the use of imageries drawn from nature to 
oonvey the impression of tb't soft and soothing eiTecb of the music that arises 
in the Lotos-land, He draws three images from three of the softest, 
almost imperceptible phenomena in nature. The petal of a f jll-blown rose 
falls on the ground in the gentlest of falls i the dew-drops fall in the genclest 
manner on a pool of water collected between two granite rocks, which glow 
faintly in the moonliglt ; the eyelid closes down imperceptibly when both 
the lid and the eye are overwhelmed by sleep. The second imagery is also 
a delicate picture presented in words—a perfect word-painting. 

L. 8. Cool mosses deep —^thick layer of wet green mosses on tree- 
trunks. L. 9. Ivies creep —ivy creepers with their green dented 
artistic leaves crawl lazily, stretching themselves on the green 
'pad of mosses. L. 10. Long-leaved floroers weep —^water-flowers 
spread out their long leaves as if drowsily enjoying the cool waters. 
L. 11. Craggy ledge —broken, ragged projections from the hills. 
Poppy...sleep —poppy is a kind of plants with bright red flowers, 
noted for yielding opium. Hangs in sleep —drops its branches 
as if in drowsy laziness. N. B. Poppy plants with their red 
flowers and intoxicating scent are quite suitable to the general 
atmosphere of lazy languor of the Lotos-land. 
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St. 2. The Mariners imbibe the lesson op rkstful 

EASE. 

Sammary : All things in the creation excej^t man are restful 
jy their nature ; only man, the best of creation, is constantly 
iroubled by toil, troubles and anxieties, while his inner soul 
•ells him that there is no joy but in calm restfulness 

Line 12. We —mankind in general as distinguished from birds, 
}easts and vegetable creation (trees and plants). N. B. Here begins 
ihe philosophy of inactivity advocated by the mariners of Ulysses. 
Bating the lotos, their body and mind have become evervated, while 
:be surrounding atmosphere of the Lotos-land reacting ui)on their 
iouls inculcates into them the philosophy of inactivity not only 
for themselves but for the whole mankind. Weighed upon with 
heaviness —hard oppressed by a sense of weariness caused by 
sonstant activity. L. 13. Utterly...distress —awfully pained by 
a sense of suffering. L. 14. All things —all the rest of creation. 
See Notes on L, 12. L. 16. First of things —the highest and best 
of all created things. L. 17. Make perpetual moan —grumble at and 
complain of a life of endless toil and trouble. L, 18. Still...thrown 
—hurling ourselves by our own folly on an endless series of distresses 
duo to constant activity. L. 19. Nor ever...wings —nor give up 
wearisome activity to enjoy the comfort of restfulness. The 
imagery of folding the wings is taken by the mariners from the ways 
of birds ; birds dy only to procure food and then they rest in their 
nest or on branches till they are hungryagain.O/. Browning’s pointed 
question, “Irks care the crop-full bird ?’*— Babbi Ben Ezra. 1. 24. 
L. 20. Nor ease...wanderings-^\n this line, the mariners refer 
to their x)articular sort of constant toil; they have toiled in the 
fight in Troy for 10 years and since then they have been rowing and 
rowing on the unknown seas. L. 21. Steep —bathe, cool. 
Slumber’s holy balm —soothing, refreshing inaction of restful sleep. 
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Tho oxpressiou is TeaQvson's remiainsoeaoe o£ Shakespeare's lines 
about sleep: 

“The innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the revelled sleeve of cere,... 

Belm of hurt minds ’*.—Macbeth II. ii 37 £f, 

L. 22. Har/cen—care to listen to, obey. Inner spirit —the 
soul within. L. 24. The roo/...things-—best of all creation of God. 

Expl. Nor ever fold...and crown of things ? (LI. 19-24) 

The tired, much-travelled mariners of Odysseus reaching the 
Lotos-land and eating the lotos are seized with an enervation of 
body and dullness of soul. The languid, lethargie aspects of nature 
of the Lotos-land appeal to their minds as the ideally perfect state 
of things where to rest for ever in soft sensuous ease. They imbibe 
their philosophy of life from the surrounding atmosphere and also 
from the promptings of their enervated mind. They blame them¬ 
selves as well as all mankind for not behaving with true wisdom. 
They have been so long foolish enough to vex their souls and wear 
out their bodies by perpetual activity in ploughing the deep in vain 
struggle to reach home for rest from toil. They ought to have taken 
their lesson from the behaviour of the birds. Birds fly only in 
search of food ; satisfying their hunger they sit quietly in their 
nests. But the mariners know no easeful rest, nor to soothe their 
weary body and spirit with the balm of sleep. Indeed, the voice of 
their souls continually urges them to realise that the joy of living 
consists in easeful rest. All other objects of nature know this 
truth and obey it. It is rather strange that man being the best and 
highest of the creation should be the only creature to toil and 
suffer all his life. 

Comment. In these lines, we have*the first hint of the creed of Epicureen 
philosophy about the highest good in life, with which Tennyson closes the 
poem (in et. 8). Avoidance of all ambition and affaire of politioal greed. 
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cultivation of friendship in solitiude enjoying ‘tranquillity* made up the 
Epicurean ideal. The Boman poet Lucretius in his Be Besiwi Nat7ira puts 
the ideal thus : 

‘‘Passionless bride, divine Tranquility. 

Yearned after by the wisest of the wise’'. 

St. 3. OBJECTS OF NATURE. DO NOT TOIL 

Summary. Not only creatures of nature but also the vegetable 
world is all restful. The leaf is gently expanded by winds 
playing around it; it grows green and broad and in proper time 
grows yellow and falls gently through the air. The fruit grows 
and ripens and becoming over-ripe drops in a silent autumn 
night. The flower grows without any toil and fades and falls, 
while the tree it grows on stands calmly rooted to the soil. 

Line 25. Lo !—behold ; consider these (three) examples. The 
mariners call upon one another to take note and grow wise. In 

the . wood —in the silonoe of the thick wood, where there is no 

bustle and hurry, (l) LI. 28-31. THE leaf :— Folded leaf —leaf- 

rudiment. L 26. Is woo*d . bud —is gently, lovingly caressed 

by playful winds to exiMind itself from the shy, shrivolled hud 
into leaf proper. L. 28. Takes no cars—-does not trouble itself 
with efforts or toil •, has no anxiety or thought for its existence 
and growth. L. 29. Sun-steeped —bathed in the heat and light 
of the sun. Nightly —at night. The description of the leaf-bud 
growing into a broad leaf is reminiscent of Shelley's beautiful 
description of the rose-bud being made full blown by the winds : 

“...a rose embower'd 

In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflower'd...’*—2V) a Skylark^ 51-53 

L. 30. Turning yellow —In proper time (in autumn) growing 

yellow. L. 31. Fails, and floats . air —the stalk of the yellow 

leaf breaks irom the branch and the leaf gently, slowly in a 
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Blightly zig-zag motion comes down on the earth. See Comment 

below. LI. 32-34. the fruit. L. 32. Sweeten'd . light— 

ripened with sweet juioe by the heat bf the summer sun. L. S3. 

Waxing over-mellow —growing soft in full ripeness. L. 34. In 
autumn —autumn is the ‘season of mellow fruitfulness’ in the words 
of Keats in his Ode to AuUmn. (3) LI. 35-38. the flower. 

L. 35. All its .day,s—the brief period of time for which a 

flower blooms by the law of Nature. L. 36. Ripens —blossoms 
full and then fades while it yet remains attached to the branch. 
L. 37. Hath no toil —does not hurry and bustle moving from 

place to place like every-busy ever-suffering man. L. ;:8. Fast- 

rooted . soil —being all the time (before it falls) attached to the 

branch of the tree or plant which sucks substance for the flower 
from the ever-generous, fertile earth. N. B. This description of 
the care of Nature or God for the flower is reminiscent of the 
words of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount; 

**Goxi8idor the lilies of the field how they grow | they toil not. neither do 
they spin ; and yet 1 ssy unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
anayed like one of these.**—Nf. Matthew 6. 28-29. * 

Jesus, of course, in this Sermon is not preaching the philo¬ 
sophy of inactivity. He is teaching men not to be anxious saying 
“what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on.*••For your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things”. 

Comment. The end of St. 3 is perhaps the best and most suitable place 
in the poem where to pause for a moment to put in an appreciation of the 
highly skilful tet'bnical verbal art which makes the whole poem so charming 
from the first stanssa to the last. Everywhere there ia the slow, crawling 
rhythm of the iambic linea in keeping with the lethargic, drowsy mood of 
the enervated mariners. Only in the last stanza there ia rapidity of rhythm 
given by the trochaic measure to quicken the pace to a definite conclusion. 

Onomatopoeia, (sound echoing the sense), slliterstiou in sibilants 
assonance, monosyllabic feet, repetitions of words and phrases and other 
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devipes are introduced here and there to suit the turn in thought and 
emotion. A series of rhymes at the end of oonseoutive lines nioely suggest 
the monotony of a scene, Let us here cite a few examples of these various 
devices ; 

Repetition of ‘tirM. in line G i alliteration k sound in L. 10. Continuous 
rhymes in LI. 8-11 ; repetition in LI. 14-15. The use of tho word 'falls* in 
1. 31 and 'drops* in 1. 81 ; these are accented monosyllables each making a 
foot and excellently conveying the sound of sudden break ; repetition, for 
example, in ‘Let us alone* in 1. 18 1. 15. and 1. 17 ; repetition of 'climbing* 
in 1. 50 I use of chaismus in 1. 53 : use of several words with long vowels in 
a line to prolong the rhythm in keeping with the drowsy feeling and weary 
mood of tho mariners as in * Falls, and floats adovm the air"* (line 81) and 
* ripen to'uiaTii the grave in silenre ; ripen, fall and cease* (Lines 61-52). 

St. 4. Ir IS NO WISDOM TO WAR WITH EVIL. DkATH 

ENDS AlJj. 

Summary. Voyaglnf? endlessly, they are weary of the hateful 
montony of the sea below and the sky above. Human life is all too 
short and time passes swiftly on, ending life in death. Evil 
prevails and even the memory of the living is lost in the dark 
depth of the ])a3 - All things in nature are restful, grow in peace 
and die. The mariners would Tike to have the i)eace of death or 
live in the Lotos-land in tranquil ease for the rest of life. 

Line 39. Hatejul —unbearably disgusting. L. 39-40. These 
two lines hold up before our eyes as also before those of tho 
mariners an impressive picture of soul-killing monotony. We are 
reminded of Coleridge's picture of the monotonous sea and sky in 
the lines— 

“The eky and the sea and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye ,**—The Ancimt Mariner^ 

L. 48. L6t us alone — the mariners ask Odysseus (Ulysses) not 
to try to force or persuade them to take to the sea again. And they 
reiieat their protest three times (in lines 43,45 and 48) to emphadse 
their determination. Note the various influenceg and experiences 
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which lead the mariners to establish their philosophy of inactivity : 
(a) They are physically and mentally worn out by long struggle on 
the sea and the monotonous sight of the sea and the sky and the 
sky and the sea ; (b) reaching the Lotos-land and eating the lotos• 
they are enervated and their senses are drowned in lethargy, (c) the 
very atmosphere of the land, the slowmoving lazy ways of the 
streams and winds re-act upon their souls ; (d) they draw lessons 
of inactivity from all creatures of nature and the vegetable creation 
also ; (o) then they turn to a consideration of their own long 
struggles on the sea ; (f) finally, they turn to the tmth that death 
is the end of life. '1 hey build their philosophy on the ultimate 
meaninglessness of life itself and all that it may acquire or possess.- 

L. 46. is it that will last ?—that is, nothing that we 

may have or possess in this world, not even life itself, can last 
long. L. 46. All things...us —death is inevitable to all mortals. 
When we die all that we value and possess in our earthly existence 
are snatched away from us by fate—sometimes even before we 
die. L. 47- Portions and parcels —part and parcel. Dreadful 
the Past is horrible to contemplate, because it waits grimly 
to remove everything of what we call present and swallows for 
ever. All that we (the living) call our possessions, even we our* 
selves, sink in the darkness of oblivion. The Homeric Greeks were 
Bfjecially afraid of the 'Past* because their conception of the life 
after death in the Hades (lower world) was a colourless, cheerless 
existence,—^tbe shades only gibbering about in disconsolation. The 
Eociesiastes (Preacher) in the Bible also preaches a lesson of 
despair : 

**Ai he (men) came forth of hie motheT’'s womb, naked shall be 
return to go aa he came, and shall take nothing of his labour, which 
ha may carry away in hia hand. And this also is sore evil, that in 
ill points as he came, eo shall he go, and what profit hath ha that 
ha hath laboured for the wind ?—Ecol. 5. 
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, Expl. Let us alone, what is.with evil ? (Lt. 45-49} 

Wearied and worn out by long aimless vayages and then ener¬ 
vated by eating the lotos, the mariners of Odysseus, acted upon by 
the quiet and picturesque aspects cf nature in the Lotos-land, builds 
up a philoso])hy o! inactivity. They emphatically a^k Ulysses to 
leave them there for the rest of their lives. They will not budge 
and be on the sea again. They confirm their philosophy by 
reference to the fact that as mortals they are to pass away from 
■the world and leave everything behind. All that they possess, all 
that they value in life, even they themselves will ultimately be 
swallowed up by time and made one with the past which is so 
horrible even to contemplate because of its putting the present into 
dark oblivion. Life on earth U a series of evils—struggles against 
the displeasure of the Gods and the ravages of Nature. . Better to 
lie at ease in peaceful inactivity. 

L. 50. Climbing up.,,,..wave —pulling hard at the oars in 
order to get the ship atop a high wave and getting across it again 
and again. 

N. B. Climbing . climbing wave —repetition of the word 

^climbing' is Tennyson’s device to suggest continuity of action and 
monotony as well. 

L. 52. Bipent fall and cease —the long vowels in this line 
prolongs the cadence commensurate with the slow and leisurely 
process of Nature's work referred to. See Comment under Notes on 
St. 3. 

L, 53. Darh death —death which removes men and all to a 
future quite unknown. 

Expl. Is there any peace.dreamful ease (LI. 49-.53). 

The mariners of Odysseus build up and justify their philosophy 
of inactivity 'as the wisdom by which to conduct life. Life is 
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all evil, suffering as ifc does from an endless series of torments and 
it is sure to eiul in death which is to swallow men up in the obli¬ 
vion of the unfathomable past. They refer particularly to their 
own lives with which they are particularly concerned. They have 
been ploughing the deep for so many years. A sore task it is to 
pull the oars hard to meet series of rising waves and riding over 
them to get on the other side. They know no rest, no relaxation. 
Such toil and trouble all through life go against the very principle 
of Nature. In Nature, all created things,—beasts, birds, trees, 
fruits, flowers 'toil not, neither do they sjun'. They grow easefully 
in rest, attain maturity and in porper time peacefully end their 
existence, and cease to be. In keeping with this law of Nature, 
the mariners want to have complete rest for the remaining days of 
their lives ; or they prefer to jjass into death even now without 
further trouble. 

St. 6 . THEY PICTURE TO THEMSELVES THE LIFE OP SENSUOUS 

EASE IN THE DREAMY LOTOS-LAND 

Summary : In contrast to their life of toil on the sea, it would 
indeed be an easeful pleasure to lie on the sea-coast bearing the 
low musical murmur of the inland streams, in half-wakeful 
drowsiness, to talk to one another in whispers and watch the 
creamy foam-line rolling on the sand, and indulge in tranquil 
contemplation of the com])anions of childhood now dead and 
gone. 

N. B. This stanza is Tennyson's poetic exercise in the art oi 
delicate contrast between hard reality and dreamy imagination, 
In the previous stanza, the niariners have dwelt on the life oi 
unmitigated suffering on the sea ; in this stanza they picture tc 
themselves the soft sensuous luxury of the gentle sounds, pleasing 
sights and the lazy abandon to the luxury of old remembrance. 
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Line 54. Were —7?oultl be. How sweet it were —how pleasant 
it would bo. Half-shut eyes —drowsy eyes which they are too 
lethargic to open fully. 

U. 54-50 Hmo sweet it were —the mariners use the subjunctive 
‘were* that is, ‘would bo* because though tho siglits and sounds 
they describe here are present before, they (oiild enjoy them only 
when they would decide to live there for good. 

LI. 55-56. Ever to seem . half-dream —lying at cose on the 

beach in a semi-conscious condition, only seeming to fall asleep 
but never actually aaleej). They hope to enjoy tho sensuous luxury 
of both sloop and wakefulness half and lialf. LI. 57. Dream and 
dream —lie continuously half awake. Yonder —they look up at the 
top :>f the hill before them where the light of the setting sun seems 
to linger. Amber —pale yellow like the colour of amber, a translu¬ 
cent, reddish yellow substance. Light —the soft yellowish golden 
light of the setting sun. L. 53. Will not leave —seems unwilling 
to leave. Myrrh-bush —bushy growth of a sorb of aromatic shrub. 

Expl. To dream and dream .the height (LI. 57-5^). 

The lethargic mariners* imagination dwells pleasurably on the 
delight of soft, sensuous, fragrant and warm atmosphere of the Lotos- 
land. Their spirit is seized with a sweet, sensuous sinking into 
half-sleep without ever actually falling asleep. They are wakeful 
only so much as to be able to see how the golden yellow light of 
the setting sun illumines with its soft radiance the bush of 
fragrant myrrh shrub on the top of a hill before their sight. The 
sun is, as it were, unwilling to leave the luxury of the enjoyment 
of the scene—it Ungers and lingers delaying its setting in the 
western horizon. 

Conunent These two lines are a marvellously artistic couplet 
presenting a tender seene of nature. The description presents a complete 
piotare of nature in one of its quietest sspeels ; the sunlight is m a. 
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manner personified, happily clinging to the myrrh*bush. And the slow 
iambic rhythm of tho heroic couplet exactly reflects the lingering, 
slow, almost unchanging aspect of the sunlight. 

L. 58. To hear —Goastruot thus : How sweet it were to bear. 
Whisper'd speech —^the talk to one another in low undertone lest 
their own and their hearers* drowsy stupor should be broken by 
full-30unded speech. LI. 61-()2. To watch... —Const. How sweet it 
were to watch. Crisping ripples —small waves rolling on the sea¬ 
shore, curling over into lines. Creamy spray —soft white cream-like 
ioam. Cf. Shakespeare's picture of waves rolling and vanishing on 
the shore— 

'‘...The waves make towards the pebbled shore 

Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend."—40. 

To watch . creamy spray —^the two lines present a delicate 

picture of Nature’s leisurely idle play suiting the mood of the Lotos- 
Eaters. 

L. 63. To lend our . melancholy —to give ourselves wholly 

up to the enervating charm of quiet pensiveness. 

L. 65. To muse —How sweet it were to muse. Muse and 
brood —keep thinking and thinking. Live again in memory 
—recall from memory the days now long past, L. 66. Faces 

. infancy —playmates and friends of our childhood now 

dead and gone. LI. 67. Heap'd over —buried under LI. 68-69. 
Shut —preserved. Urn —vessel in which some of the ashes of the 
dead were kept. Homeric Greeks burnt- their dead ; they built 
sepulchre over the ashes and on the top of the sepulchre put a 
brass or stone vessel containing some of the ashes. 

Expl. To muse and brood.urn of brass. (U. 65-68). 

Bating the lotos in the Lotos-land the mariners of Odysseus, 
^ervated and drowsy give themselves up to soft, sensuous enjoy- 
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ment of the enviroDment and lazily indulge in thinking of their 
past life at home. They recall the days which they passed in 
childhood—*'the smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years, the words 
of love then spoken." Those young companions are now 
dead *, they have long been cremated, their ashes buried under 
the earth, sepulchres bnilt-over them and brass vessels contain¬ 
ing a portion of the ashes preserved in them. The sepulchres 
have by this time crumbled away and been covered by wild, 
growth of grass and the urns too are gone under the earth. 

See Comment under Notes on St. 6. 

St. 6. THE MABINEBS CHERISH THE MOMOBY OF THBIR WIVES 
AND HOMES. BUT THEY WILL NOW BE UNWELCOME. 

Summar.y. The kisses and tears of their wives at parting 
are fondly remembered by them. But now they will find their 
hearth deserted. Their children now grown-up will feel disturbed 
by their unexpected return. They have already become legends ; 
their homes and possessions have been occupied by turbulent potty 
princess of their island. Everything is in confusion. They are 
too old to face the hard task of rehabilitating themselves. 

N. B. In this stanza Tennyson’s reading of human psychology 
is as keen as the study of Browning. Mental lethatgy and physical 
languor of the mariners have affected their morals : they shake 
off responsibilities, anticipating by imagination that house and 
home are gone, their wives and children will regard them as 
intruders, disturbing their peace. 

Line 69. Wedded Urns —comfort and pleasure of our married 
lives with loving wives. LI. 70-71, Dear the last- -tears—the 
mariners before they had to leave home and hearth to go to 
fight at Troy were quite happy at home with their wives and 
children. NaturaUy, they were reluctant to go. Even Odysseus 
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their king and leader pretended madness to avoid joining the army. 
His pretenoe was discovered and he was bound to go to the war. 
L. 72. Our household...are cold —To the Homeric Greeks as well 
as later to the Eomans, the ‘hearth* or ^fire-place* in the room 
for worship was the sacred symbol of family life. The fire in 
the hearth used to be kept continually burning. To extinguish 
it was to lose family life. The phrase, therefore, means—^the 
families of the mariners are now broken ; their wives have gone 
over to others or are dead. L. 78. Our looks are strange —our 
sons have now grown up to manhood, married, reared a family 
and are masters of the household. L. 74. Like ghosts...joy'-o.s 
ghosts suddenly appearing mysteriously from some unknown world 
break the peace and joy of a household, we (the mariners) if we 
present ourselves before our sons, wives and relatives will only 
disturb their peace. [ N. B. Such fearful anticipations foreshadow 
what really happened. Agammemon the supreme ruler of Greece, 
when he returned home after the Trojan War, was murdered by 
his wife Olytemnestra and her lover Aegisthus.j As for our 
children they are only too eager to step into our shoes and 
will resent if we happen to return. Keats in a single line in his Ode 
to a NighimfifaZc sums up the position : "...No hungry generations 
tread thee down”—line 62. Tennyson in In Memonam 

strikes the same note : 

”But if they (the dead) came who past away ; 

Behold their wives in other hands ; 

The hard heir strides about their lands, 

And will not yield them for a day,”—ac, 

L. 75. Island pr^ices—petty rulers of the island of Ithaca, 
of which Odysseus was king, L. 76. Eave eat our substance- 
have seized the produce of our land and lived upon it. The 
minstrel —in Greek times, every ruler bad a minstrel or bard 
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whose work ifc was to sing of heroic deeds to entertain their 
masters. L. 77. Ten years **-Troy —the siege that was laid 
round Troy by the Greeks and fights that went on off and on for 
ten years, half-forgotten things —as heroic extdoits which have 
already passed into legends. All that Tennyson i>uts into the 
mouth of the mariners, anticipating their misfortunes if they 
somehow reach, home, are taken by Tennyson from the Odyssey of 
Homer. During Odysseus' long 20 years* absence, his wife Penelope 
remained faithful to him, always hoping for his return. But 
according to the custom of the day, the princes of the island 
demanded of her that she should marry one of them—because a 
kingdom cannot remain without a king. As Penelope put 
them off with many protests, they remained in the house and 
‘ate the substance* of Odysseus. They stayed there eating, drink¬ 
ing and making merry ■, and at evening made the ministrel Phemius 
sing to them. L. 79. Is there confusion...isle —by this interroga¬ 
tive sentence the mariners emphasise that certainly there is confu¬ 
sion. Confusion —anarchy, fighting, rivalry for power and jiosseBsion 
among the regional rulers. In Homeric and also much later 
times the Greek States were ruled by different rulers, each over 
a State. Under each ruler were several ‘princes*, that is, small 
landlords, ever at hostility with one another. He that proved 
stronger seized the region of the weak. Thus 'confubion* ensued. 
L. 80. Let what..,remain —if it is true (as it must be) that our 
bouse, home, family and everything is in disorder and is devas¬ 
tated, we need not try to set them aright again. The Gods are 
angry with us (the Greeks) •, they will not be jdeased to restore 
order. L. 8i. The Gods...reconcile —it is very difficult—nay, 
impossible, to please the Gods by prayers and worship and gifts. 
The Gods do not relent easily. N. B. The reference in this line 
is significantly allusive to the Trojan war. The Gods loved the 
Troians and alwavs favoured them for their offerings and dew)- 
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tion. Particularly, Heptune or Poseidon, the ocean God was their 
patron God. But Ajax and OdysseuS} two Greek heroes, defied 
him and fought bravely against his favourite Trojans. It was 
owing to this displeasure that Poeseidon made it a point to upset 
the ship of Odysseus and his mariners at every conceivable 
opportunity. L. 82. Settle or<2c9~-*re8tore peace and order in 
government and social life. Worse than death —that iSf more 
painful and more abhorred than death itself. Death is preferable 
to suffering from such turmoil. Is —^tbe verb is emphatic and 
hence is in italics. LI. 84-87. These lines explain the nature 
of the * confusion* which makes it worse than death : Terrible 
on trouble —before one difficulty is solved another will crop up. 
L<mg labour,.•breat}u~~unending labour till the last day of our life 
in weary old age. L. 87. Gazing...stars —keeping constant watch, 
all night sleeplessly by fixing our eyes on the stars by which 
to ascertain the direction in navigation. Pilot stars —the Pole 
star and several other stars in the group called Arcturi. 

St. 7. A PAIR ALTERNATIVE IS TO LIE TN TEE LOTOS-LAND^ 

IN DREAMY EASE 

Summary: Instead of struggling in vain to re-establish, 
ourselves in our island home, it would be far better to lie eaae- 
fully at rest looking at the distant bright river and the greenish 
water of the distant waterfall, while regaling the ears with the 
soft echoes sounding from the caves, and seeing the sparkling 
ocean and hearing its laay rhythmic roll. 

Line 88. Propt —reclined. Beds —flower beds. Amaranth _ 

lit. means‘undying’—a sort of fabulous flower which blooms in 
Elysium, the Greek heaven for the souls of heroes. Moly^-n fabu¬ 
lous flower, "black at the root, but milky white the flower” (Milton 
^Comus). The flower has magical power against evil influences.- 
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N. B. Amarauth and moly do not; actually bloom in the Lotoa- 
lond } but beautiful flowers growing; in profusion all around the 
land are as charming as those fabulous flowers. Lowly —gently# 
fj. 90. With half ...still—‘drowsily keeping the eyes half-closed and 
motionless L. 91. A heaven dark and holy —a sky which is myste¬ 
rious ( not simply cloudy) and associated with religious awe because 
above the sky is the region where the Gods and Godesses have their 
dwellings ( see line 113, ^'golden houses* and Notes). lil. 92-93, 

Drawing slowly . hill —the river is i)er8onified here ; hence 'his*. 

The river *3 supply of the flow of water rolls slowly over the bill, 
ligheted with the red glow of the setting sun. L. 94. Dewy echoes’^ 
echoes sounding so'tly from the caves sprinkled over with drojra of 
the mountain river, leaping and flowing. ‘Dewy* does not refer to 
drops of evening dews—the scene described here is that of late 
afternoon with the red glowing sunlight. See ‘purple hill’, I. 93. 
L. 96. Emerald-coloured —green-coloured because of the reflection 
of the green of the thick bashes and creepers around. Acanthus 
wreath divine —cluster of acanthus leaves with long graceful, 
indented edges. Li. 98-99. To hear —to hear the monotonous 
rolling drone of the sea and see its distant glittering water playing 
harmlessly at a distance. Only to hear would be sweet but not to 
be on its bosom again in ship. Stretch*d out —lying at full length. 

Expl. Only to hear and sec.beneath the pine. (LI. 9^-99). 

The mariners drowsy and enervated are full of easeful languor. 
They are unwilling even to stir. They describe to themselves the 
charms of the sights and sounds which so very much soothe and 
please their weary bodies and souls. It is pleasant to them to hear 
the monotonous drone of the sea and see its sparkling waves from a 
comfortable safe distance on the shore. The same sea was so hateful 
to them while they were uix)n it. They will not again venture 
forth on its bosom but lie at ease beneath shady pine trees oft the 
see* coast and drowse and loll* 
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Sf. 8. They have had too much op activity. Hence- 

FORTH THEY WILL EMULATE THE Gt* DS* CARELESH RE'-TPULNESS. 

Summary. In the quiet Lotos-land the air itself is drowsy 
being charged with the golden yellow pollens of the lotos dowers. 
They have bad enough of activity on the sea for many years. 
They now all in a body resolve to lie reclined on the valleys of the 
Lotos-land| easy and carefree, taking no thought of the rest of 
mankind. They will thus emulate the Gods in high heaven where 
they dwell in their golden bouses, careless of mankind, smiling in 
secret at their cries and prayers for relief from many and diverse 
woes and dangers—toiling all their lives, offering a share of their 
produce to satisfy the Gods ; but alas ! some are consigned to hell 
and some others are allowed to enjoy the blessings of heaven,—all 
arbitrarily, 

L. 100. Below the barren peak—th&t is, on the low valleys by 
the side of tall hills whose tops are bald and barren. L. 101. Blowt 
—blooms. Winding creek —narrow, zig-zag inlet or arm of the 
sea entering the land and keeping it wet. L. 102. Low —gentle. 
Mellower— {QO\i a comparative degree, but used only as intensive) 
very mellow. Note “all day*'—there is no room for comparison 
in*-6r* suggesting 'as the day turns to afternoon, etc.* L. 103. 
Hollow cavc-'-opeuing on the mountain-side. Alley lone —solitary, 
narrow creek in the valleys. L. 104. Spioy downs —low bill-sides 
mebde fragrant with pollens of Lotos flowers. Lotos-dust —pollens of 
Lotos flowers, producing drowsiness. 

Comment. la 11. 102-104 there is artietio uee of vowel and comonant 
eounde in keeping with the soft, luxurious mood of the mikrinera. 
Notice in iheiO lines **the soft effect produced by the frequent repetition 
of the broad vowel sound (day, breathes, melloaer, hollow, cove, alley, 
lone, etc) and the liquid consonant I in low, mellower, love, hollow, 
love, yellow, lotus, blown** (Bowe and Webb). It ie for the^e msgieal 
•ound-efleote refieotieg the mood that the poem ie valued and not for ita 
philosophy of indolsnee. 
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li 105. Enough of action—more than normal activity of 
in6n i fighting for 10 years in Tn^y and then roving endlessly 
on the sea. Motion —movement. L. 106. Starboard —right side of 
the deck on a ship. Larboard —left side of the deck—now called 
'port*. When the surge»..free —when in the wild, stormy o-ean the 
waves rose high and dashed on the ship. Ij. 107. Wallowing 

monster —rolling whale. Spouted —shot forth. Foam-fountains _ 

columns of foamy sea-water out of the nose, to clear the nasal 
{Htssage for breathing—a characteristic habit of the whale. 

Comment. LI. I09 end. Note that from this line, the metre ehanget 
and the lines are lengthened out. ‘*Tbe metre is troohikio, the aocent 
falling onthe first syllable, while each line has either six or seven feei 
with an extra hypermertioal syllable.’* 

By the use of the troche ie feet, a brisk vigour is given to the tone, 
indicat ng an accession of mental energy of the mariners, because tbe 3 
are now resolved on a course of action—namely, never to le’ive the Lotos- 
land—“Oh. rest ye brother mariners, we will not wonder more'*. (1,128). 

Expl. We have had enough.fountains in the sea 

(la. 105-107). 

The enervated, weary mariners of Odysseus, easefnlly reclined 
on the bewitching Lotos-land resolve to stay there all the remaining 
days of their lives. And they justify to themselves the resolution 
of indolence. Neither they themselves nor others can charge thena 
with the blame of inactivity. They had through the whole i^riod 
of their life so long passed were examplary in the unsparing pursuit 
of activity. Besides the long period of fighting in Troy, theii 
wanderings on the sea kept them superhumanly active on a rough) 
wild, stormy sea with boiling foamy waves ; they have struggled bard 
to keep the ship floating and moving onward. They have been 
tossed on board the ship, swaying from right to left, and from left 

aAAVH SikA MtSViAt* laarfill ainhh Ckf tih.A wllfile mlluMl 
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on the waves and shooting forth oolamns of foamy sea-wator whicl 
might upset the ship and drown them. 

Ij. 103. Equal mind —firm determination. Lat. mens aequa— 
calm in mind. L 10.). Hollow lotos-land —Lotos-land which is ful 
of low valleys and caves—miking a pleasant, genial climate 

110. Like Gods together . mankind. N.B. LI. 110-125. Frona 

this point to line 125, Tennyson through the mouths of the Lotos* 
eaters presents the Epicurean creed about the nature of the Gk>ds and 
their relation to mankind, as also the theory of 'the higbtest good' 
or happiness 'by repose of mind*. 

A. NOTE ON EPICURUS : HIS PHILOSOPHY. Epicurus a Greek 
philosopher (341-ie.70 B.O) taught bis theory of knowledge and of 
ethics in Athens. In ethics, be regards the absence of iiain or repose 
of mind as the‘highest good*. The 'highest good* is to be cherished by 
the pursuit of virtue. His later followers corrupted his noble theory 
by interpreting the theory to mean *Eat, drink and be happy*. 
Epicurus adopted the atomic theory concerning the creation of the 
unlvese. His theory about the r*‘la ion between Gods and men may 
be best read in the De Berum Natura of Lucreiius, a Eaman poet 
of the first century B.O. Following the philosophy of Epiouius» 
Luoretiun explained that "the course of the world can be 
explained without resorting to divine interference. The Gods 
are only a superior kind of creation who have notiiing to do 
with human affairs ; human weal and woe do not proceed from will 
of the Gods nor can they he modified by their will*. TeQn>8oa in 
his poem Lucretius thus describes the undisturbed calm repose of 
the Gods, as in Lucretian philosophy : 

*'Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to msr 
Their (the Gods*) s»ersd everlasting calm.'* 

K.B. We are to note, however, that the Lotos-Eaters’ dea rip* 
ainn of not onlv the indifference of the Gods but their maliciooa 
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pleasnret at human vioes and sufferiogs (as in lines 111-123) a 
highly poetio, beautiful creation of Tennyson to suit the mood and 
temper of the Lotos-Eaters. 

L. 111. They lie . nectar —the Gods live in their ‘golden 

houses* above the clouds and they easefully lie at lazy length beside 
their cup of nectar, which is their drink as ambrosia is their food- 
L. 111. Bolts —thunderbolts ; these the Gods hurl on earth for 
iust amusing themselves while men are killed. Tennyson here 
makes the Lotos-Eaters echo the sentiment of Gloucester in King 
> Lear (of Shakespeare): 

**A.a flies to wanton boys, we are to the Gods ; 

They kill us for their eport.”- JC%n(f Lear IV. i. 36-37. 

LI. 112-13. Clouds are...golden houses—clouds of vanous colours 
are artistically turned round the edges of the tops of their houses 
for beautifying them. Girdled...%oorld—lihQ houses of the Gods in 
heaven are) surrounded by the infinite sky sparkling with 
immerable stars. L. 114. Where they...secret —safe and happy in 
their 'golden houses' the Gods smile unseen, amused to see the 
various calamities men suffer on earth. These calamities are listed 
in LI. 114-16. Blight —drought. Boaring deeps...sands —the 
wild ocean with sounding, clashing waves which drown men ; and 
burning deserts where men die in passing across them. L. 116. 
Clanging fights —fights with the sound of clashing arms. 
Flaming towns —towns set on fire by the enemies—as Troy by the 
Greeks. Praying hands —this is the pitiful irony of all these 
disastrous situations: men being ignorant they lift up their hands 
in prayer to the Gods and loudly chant flattering hymns to them for 
rescue. These prayers and cri^ rise up from the earth but reach 
the ears of the Gods as soft entertainting music. L. 117. Smile 
—becauMi they ( the Gods) are entertained by a soft, melancholy 
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muslo to which the payers and agonies of men in danger and 
distress are changed. See next Expt. L. 118. Steaming up—rising 
np from earth to heaven like sweet fragrance of incense. Centred 
—concentrated. Doleful —melancholy. An ancient tale of wrong 
—through the long course of human history, such lamantationa or 
complaints or prayers for wrong done to mankind have been repeated 
—but with no effect. Yet men still foolishly persist in their appeal 
to the Gols. L. 119. Tale of meaning —story of no significance. 
Though the word are stong —though the appeals and complaints are 
couched in loud, passionate terms. Shakespeare’s Macbeth describee 
the futility of life comparing it to— 

"a tale 

Told by an idiot, fall of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing,'** — Macbeth^ Y5. 26-28 

Ezpl. But they smile...words are strong. (LI. 117-119). 

[ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1955 ] 

The mariners of Odysseus resolve after various arguments that 
they will stay ini the Lotos-land in easeful indolance and soft 
sensuous ease. They clinch their argument by saying that 
in doing so, they are only emulating the Gods in heaven. The 
Gods live in their golden bouses above the ebuds, quite indifferent 
to the woes and sufferings of mankind. As men suffer badly 
generation after generation from various calamities, they in bitter 
anguish pray loudly to the Gods for rescue. But the prayers, rising 
up from the earth to heaven, fall in the ears of the Gods as a soft 
entertaining music like incense rising up in their fragrant vaporous 
smoke. The Gods catch no signiScanoe of the prayers : the prayers 
are utterly meaningless to them though they are couched in strong 
loud words when uttered. 

Line 120. CHanfijd—-sung, recited. These prayers for help are 
raised. LI. 121-122. In these lines, the mariners describe how 
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unjastly and unsympathetically the wretched race of men have 
ever been treated by the Gads. They cleave the soil —men till the 
land from year to year for harvest upon which to subsist- Enduring 
—^pitient. L. 122. Storing Ziiife - saving, setting apart, 

a small portion of the produces of the land from which they i)rovide 
themselves with their necessary means of subsistence—wine, 
oil and corn. A portion is fet apart devoutly for offering to the 
Gods to keep them in good temper. L. 123. Till they perish — 
ultimately they are to die (while the immortal Gods do not care 
for them). Then they suffer...in hell—-the irony is that after so 
much toil ana such dutiful devotion gome of the men are fated 
to go to hell, the Greek hades, the dark, underworld of colourless 
existence. *Tis whispered —yet men dare not dis])leaso the Gods 
by openly speaking of the injustice of the Gods. So they B|>eak 
lowly, not to be heard by the Gods. L. 124. Others^...valleys dwell — 
some others who are fortunate are given to live happily in the 
specially apportioned heaven of the dead. Elsysium valleys —the 
Homeric G>^eeks believed in the existence in the nether world 
(the Hades) an area set a})art for the souls of the heroes, i)oets, 
patriots and favourites of the Gods. These men were transferred 
there just before death. L. 125. Beds of asphodel —beds of a ^rt 
of heavenly, undying kind of lily. In The Passing of Arthur 
Tennyson models bis description of the Island Valley of Avilion 
(heaven of the ancient Britons ) on the Homeric picture of 
Blysuim : 

**Where falls nob hail nor rain nor any snow. 

Nor aver wind blows loudly , but it lias 

I>sap-msadow*d, bapipy, fair with orchard lawns.’' 

LI. 126 i‘28. These lines, particularly (I 128), confirm the 
resolution of the mariners already taken by them in lines 108-109. 
**in the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined*'. 
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Robert Browning 
( 1812<1889) 

General Introduction 

1. Life and Works of Robert Browning. 

Robert Browning was born on May 7, 1S12 at Camberwell, 
London. He was the son of well-to-do cultured itarents, his father 
being clerk of the B,i,nk of England. Ho was carefully brought up 
in affluence and affection and educated at home with the help of a 
good private tutor. He never joined regular educational institutions , 
only during the session of lB2d 30, he attended a course of lectures 
at University College, London. He was an industrious and eager 
reader—he educated himself according to his taste for knowledge 
and more knowledge. The most important educational event in 
his youth was his travel to aud stay (1831*34) iu Russia and Italy. 
His first poem Pauline appeared in 1833 but attracted no notice. 
Paracelsus whioh attracted the friendly notice of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Carlyle appea’^ed in 1835. He next published 
Straffordt a tragedy which was later produced on the Covent Garden 
stage, but not with much success. The attitude of the public 
perhaps told Browning that his genius was not for stage drama 
but for dramatic lyrics, dramatic monologues, etc. The next 
important publication in whioh Browning himself put much 
faith was Sorddlot a big poem, about which Tennyson himself, 
friend and admirer of Browning though he was, sail, “There 
are in effeot only two lines whioh I can understand—the 
firct and the last" and Carlyle said that Mrs. Carlyle had read 
Scrddlo through 'without being able to make out whether Sordello 
was a man or a city or a book*. 

But Browning was not long to come to his own as a new star 
in the Victorian literary horizon as bright as, if not brighter than, 
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the othEr luminary Tennyson, though with a different kind of 
light. Browning persisted with one volume of poetry after another 
through the years 1841-46. These were marvellous serie s of dramatic 
and lyrical poems, embodying robust spiritual faith and bold 
optimism, in eight parts, collectively grouped under the title Bella 
and Pomegranates. Browning came to be recognised as a jxiet of 
‘ideas* ai d of moral and siiiritual inspiration to his readers. 

In 1846, he married Elizabeth, already a i)Ofct far more widely 
known than himself. They had been in love for some years and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Sonnet*/row the Portuguese publidlied 
later bears testimony to her love for him, secretly cherished by her. 
It was a divinely ordained fortunate marriage—the two poets had 
a l)erfect union. Mrs. Browning was something of an invalid. For 
the sake of her health, they stayed mostly in Florence in Italy, 
staying in London at intervals. A son was born to them in 1849. 
Mrs. Browning died in the summer of 1861. From the autumn of 
that year Browning mostly lived in London, though with prolonged 
visits to Italy. In November 1889, he joined his son in Venice, 
where he had purchased some property. After a brief and painless 
illness, he died there on December 12. On the last day of 1889, his 
body was laid in the Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

2. Browning as a poet: Characteristics. 

The recognition of Tlobert Browning as a great jjoet came rather 
slowly, first among a small section of intellectually keen idealists. 
The measure of his greatness in his life-time depended very much 
on the attitude to life taken by his oontem|)oraries. Now that the 
persi)eotive stands out dedned and unmistakable, he is regarded 
by most as a twin luminary with Tennyson, by many others as 
superior in spiritual energy and ofitimistio faith even to Tennyson. 
The secret of bis own sidritual idealism is revealed in bis words 
Opoken in his appreciation of Shelley: *I ^nrefer to look for the highest. 
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nob simply the high*. Great as has been his nibiraate monHin^ 
inflnenoe on the character and mind of a vast number of readers,— 
to whom perhaps, in the main, the ethical quality of bis poetry was 
more significant than the beauty of verbal expression in art—he has 
also nobly enriched English literature with verse of enduring beauty 
for its own sake. Ab his highest reach, he raised English poetry, 
and particularly that which in form is at once dramatic and lyrical 
to a fresh standard—a standard that involved the construction 
of a new definition. Out of a hundred master-pieces—^from Pippa 
Passes to the Asolando of his old age ; from the superb verse of 
Paracelsus to the last 'flute-note with an accompaniment*—we may 
discern the figure of one who, beyond all cavil, is a great poet. 
Meanwhile his spiritual message, as distinct from his purely poetic 
achievement can be summed up in one line in the Prologue to 
Pacchiarotto: "Hope hard in the subtle thing that's spirit" 
(Harmswortb). 

The above summing up of the salient characteristic features 
of Browning's poetry will bear a little expansion point by point. 

(a) Dramatic in principle, Mrs. Orr pertinently points oni 
in her critical study of Browning ; "Browning's genius in dramatic, 
because it expresses itself in the forms of real lif6» in the supposed 
experiences of men and women. These men and women are usually 
in a state of mental disturbance or conflict; they think much more 
than they act". Browning penetrates into the inner psychology of 
persons in moments of intense feelings and gives the most suitable,, 
realistic expression to wbat and bow they (eel He is a dramatic poet, 
not in the sense in which Shakespeare was one. Sustained action 
leading to a catastrophe was too much for Browning, He bit upon 
the limited form suitable to his genius;—he, therefore, very properly 
called them volumes of Dramatic LyrioSt Dramatis Persoruu, 
Dramatic Romances, etc. His skill lay particularly, as Young 
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points out, in stopping sbort at the stage of impulse, intention and 
thought before they fructify in action. His is not the drama of the 
outer world of events, but of the inner world of the soul, where 
nothing is of importance until it is transfused into a form indueDcing 
mind and character.” 

(b) HIGH SPlRITHAtj IDEAS, POETRY OP IDEALISM. Browning’s 
poetry breathes high spiritual ideas—involving both moral and 
intellectual aspiration. Ho is concerned with life as conditioned 
by the soul and its relation to God—the human spirit under the 
control and guidance of the universal Spirit. Life on earth is *a 
broken arc', it is in heaven ‘a perfect round*—and 'God is in heaven, 
All's right with the world.' 

(c) BELIEF IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL. So long as a 
man lives his life on earth, effort to improve his soul through 'each 
rebuff', each failure, carries out God‘s will and purpose working for 
the progress of the soul. As Stopford Brooke explains, "The worst 
failure, the deepest misery on earth are actually good things and 
chastened joy. They open to the larger light. They suggest, and 
•in Browning's belief, they prove that this life is but the threshold 
of an infinite life,—that our true life is beyond”. 

(d) BOBUST FAITH AND OPTIMISM. Browning's creed was 
not one of experiment with matters of the spirit—of God, heaven, 
hereafter and eternity. Love on earth is an earnest of the love 
forever' intensified in heaven and made eternal. **Man has here¬ 
after” to enjoy in perfection, of which he could have only glimpses 
and occasional tastes on earth. Good things wili be fnlfilled iu 

i 

heaven or "what is heaven for Both faith and o])timi^m are 
elements that make the short poem Prospiee bright as a burning 
spark and unquestionable as a stout religious creed. 

(e) HIS STYLE; OBSOURITY. The charge of obscurity and 
enigma has often been brought against the poetic style of Browning, 
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«Rpecially by some who are Dourished on milk and sugar sops of 
Tennyson, bis great contem|)orary. But if we look into the matter, we 
shall find that not even Tennyson could devise a singing, swinging 
metre as Browning does in his exquisite lyrics, Two in theGompagnat 
Love among the BuinSt Home Thoughts from Abroad and many 
other lovely lyrics. From boyhood. Browning was a skilled and 
practised musician. Mrs Orr thus comments on Browning's so-called 
obscurity: “In fact, Browning has never neglected beauty (in 
rhythm and expression) but he has neglected it in the desire for 
significance. He has never meant to be rugged but he has become 
so, in the exercise of strength." Swinburne remarks, “He is too 
brilliant and subtle for the ready reader of a ready writer to follow 
with any certainty...He never thinks but at full speed". 

(347) POBPHYRIA^S LOVEB 
Special Introduction 

A. COMPOSITION & CLAfiSiPiGATTON. The poem is one of 
oarliest poems written by Bobert Browning. When exactly it 
was written is not on record. It is known that the poem was first, 
published in the Monthly Repository in 1836. Browning was 
then a young man of 24 years. Perhaps for some years after its 
publication, the young poet thought it useful to give the poem a 
significant classification. In 1842, the poem was re«printed as one 
of the two poems grou})ed under 'Madhouse Cells' in Dramatic 
Lyrics, Bells and Pomegranate, See Answer to Q. 1. (following) 
on the poem. 

B, 8'IUDY OP PERVERTED PASSION OP LOVE. The incident 
which Browning imagines or invents as the theme of the 
Monologue is simple enough. A beautiful young girl of an aristo¬ 
cratic family is in passionate love with an ol^ure pcpr youth—and 
<the youth is even more devoted to her. But the girl is too tiooid 
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to break the ties of the artificial society of gaities and attentions 
of youths of her own high rank to give herself once for all to her 
poor lover, ^hom nevertheless, she does love sincerely though with 
infirm resolution. One night after the gaities of dance, music, 
feast and court i)aid to her, she runs to her lover’s cottage and 
wholly surrenders her.'elf to him. The lover in the frenzy of the 
desire to ^>ossess her for ever strangles her to death and sits calmly 
by letting her head rest on his shoulder. And he feels no regret. 

C. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY : That Browning thought better 
of i^assioa of genuine love is in evidence in his Dramatic 

Monologue The Last Bide Together in which the lover rejected by 
the lady-love after long and closefamiliarity notonly keeps an equable 
temper but also '*his soul rises up to bless her name in piide and 
thankfulness”. He prays for one last ride together. That being 
granted, he makes hia failure into a trumph of love by imagining 
they would "ride, ride together, for ever ride”. In Porphyria's 
Lovert through the Monologue, Browning presents a study of abnor¬ 
mal psychology as he does abo in the comrtanion piece Johannee 
Agricola, both being classed as 'Mad-house Cells’. 

Q. 1. What is a Dramatic Monologue ? Examine 
"Porphyria's Lover” as a poem ot this type. 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1 ^8] 
Or 

Discuss “Porphyria's Lover** as a “Dramatic Monologue’* 

LC. U. B. A. Hons, 19621 
Or 

Dlseusa the teehoique of Browning’s Dramatic Monologue 
with reference to “Porphyria’s Lover*' 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1970J 

Ans. Among the various collections of Browning’s poems, I>rnf?ia. 
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tie Monologues, Dramatic Lyrics, Dramatic Personae are regarded by 
lovers and oritics ot poe6ry as sooseof the very best Victorian literary 
jewels. The collections under these iidea have a family likeness ; 
in some of them the lyrical, in some the purely psychological and 
in others the narrative or descriptive element predominates. 
For our purpose to understand what is meant by Browning's Drama* 
tic Monolo ue will be sufficient to have an idea of all the three classes. 
A Dramatic Monologue or Dramatic Lyric is the utterance of a single 
^sharacter speaking to himself in some moments of intense psycholo¬ 
gical crisis with regard to some situation or problem. In a 
Dramatic Monologue, as the name itself indicates, the poet says 
•nothing—he only presents what a particular character says. The 
(x>et's art in a Dramatic Monologue is objective and not subjective. 
It is Dramatic not in the sense that the utterance is something 
nnexpected or sensational or subversive or sudden, but in the sense 
that the poet in presenting it stands quite apart as a dramatist does 
in dealing with characters and dialogue on the stage , and it is 
Monologue because it is concerned with a single character. In a 
Dramatic Monologue, “a story, a situation and a character find 
•expression together.’* 

A Dramatic Monologue is to be distinguished from Soliloquy. 
In dramatic action on the stage a soliloquy is a speech made by a 
oharacter to himself; it is not intended to be heard by other charac¬ 
ters on the stage who are involved in the action. It is a sort of 
‘loud thinking'. It is at most intended for the illumination of the 
andienoe in the matter of anticipating the devebpments to follow* 
A Dramatic Monologue is directed, if not intended, for some one 
or few to hear but they are not to make a dialogue by participation 
in the thought. 

We are now in a position to go into a little detail about 
he te^ique or devices used by Browning in the Monologue, 
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Porphyria*s Lover* We are to note at every step that nothing is 
eaid by Browning—nothing by the girl. It is the lover who says 
everything. It is he who s[)eakB<—the information gathered by him 
may have been commuoioated to him by the girl lover on some 
former occasions. ' 

[analysis op the story and technique] 

The opening lines describing the rain and storm in the midst 
o! which Porphyrii^ 'giides* into the room all wet and dishevalled 
acquaint us with the situation. This is mi^inly the external 
situation, depicting nature at the moment and the dress and body 
of the girl. From the Monologue we further know about the 
psychology of bHh the poor lover and the rich fashionable girl —they 
love each other *, the girl has braved the storm and defied her gay, 
gorgeous association for the sake of her love for her poor but earnest 
lover, while the lover though surprised and gratified makes no 
response—"no voice replied”. Further desorijAion of her doings in 
the room and reference to her as so long being *too weak, for all her 
ondeavour” to free herself from the artificial bonds of society and 
give herself to her lover for ever opens the whole history^ past and 
present, of the relations of the two. Next, she bares her wbito 
shoulder and puts her lover’s head on it and bis arm round her 
waist i this depicts the character of the lover—rather timid and 
suspicious of her fidelity and firmness. The psychology of the lover 
comes out through bis action. It is an abnormal psychology verging 
on madness out of jealousy and passion for permanent possession 
of the heart and devotion of the girl. He can think of no better 
measure than to strangle her to death by fastening the braid of 
her hair thrice round her throat. At last, he makes us shudder 
with his enigmatic self-assurance, "And yet God has not said a 
word.” As the monologue ends, the character of the speaker passes 
into the store-ho ise of our memorv. 
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Q. 2. Write a short note on the psychological elementa 
in poetry as illustrated in the character of P<irphyria*s 
Lover. [O.U. B.A. Hons. 1964] 

Or 

% 

Write short notes on : The psychology of Porphyria’s 
Lover. [O.U. B.A. Hons. 1963] 

Ans. Any piece of literature dealing with character in dratna 
Dr poetry or story (includiog novel) depends for its acceptance chiefly 
on two elements—good style and true psychology. To build up 
obaraoter in oUsh with oiroumatances, the working of the psychology 
rightly t)ursiied is the key to making it pulsating with life and 
truth to nature. That Browning in poetry generally and particularly 
in his Dramatic Monologues is a keen student of the working of the* 
inner ment d moohanism of the human organism is a fact which 
underlines his presentation. Let us briefly tr^ce tha sequence of 
thought of the lover with the progress of his Monologue via a~vii 
his contact with his beloved. 

The wretched lover feeling lonely ax^d abandoned sits in his 
Qottage when rain and storm outside add to his depression. All 
unexpectedly, to his surprise, his beloved Porphyria glides dripping 
wet into the room through the open door. His gloom and despair 
do not, very naturally, disappear at once, though in the secret core 
of bis heart, his miud leai)s up in joy and wonder. His psychology 
gets a stimulus to work with sanguine energy. But again, naturally 
exiough, when Porphyria gently murmurs how dearly she loves him, 
he makes no enthusiastic response by warmer conduct. She removes 
her wet clothes, pokes the dying fire into flames, sits by him, 
taking bis hand round her waist and patting bis face on her bare,, 
white shoulder. The lover's psychology get into stimulated action. 
Ete feels proud afld happy to look at her eyes, . he feels that 
she<2oes worships him. And to win her heart for ever he would 
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make the happy moment permanent. He readily makes up hie 
plan—^with a mad man's temerity. He strangles her to death by 
winding her little throat three times with the braid of her hair. 
Now to enjoy his possession he sits by her placing her head on 
his shoulder. His abnormal psychology works readily to satisfy 
him that God has nob said a word—He approves his action. 

Q. 3. Writ© a critical appreciation of “Porphyria’s 
Lover.” [ C. U. B. A Hons. Ih71] 

Ans, Porphyria^s Lover is the earliest ‘dramatic monologue* 
published by Robert Browning (in 1836); it was re-pnblished among 
the Dramatic Lyrics in 1842. Oonsidering his age—he was only 
24 at the time—and his experiment in a new form of poetry, credit 
must be given to him as a rising poet. Of course, ‘Mof ologues’ as 
such were not new in English poetry. In Anglo-Saxon poetry which 
has come down to us, there are monologues. Such poems as Wife's 
Lammtt and Husband's Message partake of the character of 
Monologue. Most remarkable, however, is the Monologue of Dear's 
Complaint in which a bard laments how lie has been ousted by a 
rival from his master’s favour. Comparatively near our own age, 
Oowper’s lament The, Castaway t some of Byron’s passionate lyrics 
like Elegy on Thyrzat particularly Tennyson’s Ulysses, Tithonus 
CEnone, Maui are as good examples of the type as any of Browning’s. 
Bub it is nob possible to call them ‘dramatic’ in the 8en«?e of 
picturing a situation, telling a history and portraying a character at 
the same time. 

Porphyria's Lov t leaves a gripping impression of the character 
of the speaker helped out by the depiction of the situation and 
ciroumstanoes and bringing out the abnormal psychology of the lover. 
He is nob mad in the ordinary sense of the term. Obf-essed with 
love which has always jealousy for its dominating associate, tho 
lover* docs what he considers just the thing to do In the oircumS'- 
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tances, namely, to strangle her to death for possessing her love 
in the moment whan she deolares how muoh she loves him. If he 
is mad, there is a method in his madness. 

In reading the poem and valuing its quality oE thought and 
mentality, we must remember that it is the distracted lover that is 
speaking throughout. Browning is nowhere in the poem. But in 
judging and appreciating the poem Browning the thinker, writer 
and versifier ia the man who is to take the award. 

Of particular interest are the opening lines of the poem which 
describe the rain and storm in the midst of which Porphyria enters 
into her poor lover's cottage through the open door. Browning very 
rarely makes Nature the background of human {Missions as Tennyson 
does so often. But here in Porphyria's Lover for once at least 
he makes the dismal, dark, stormy, night outside a reflex of 
the sad heart of the despairing lover. And the fact that the door 
remains open in this inclement weather serves excellently to 
portray his carelessness of himself and all the world. Highly pleased 
but even more surprised, tho poor lover takes the fullest advantage 
of the situation in which his beloved has willingly, gladly thurst 
herself upon him. He thinks for a moment what to do for absolute 
and inalienable possession of her. He strangles her to death while 
she in full confidence sits beside him. Ho is not shocked at what 
he does—^“yet God has not said a word*'. We do not approve 
his morals ; but we take the psychology to be true to his perverted 
personality. • 

The whole is presented by Browning in such easy, limpid 
verses that we hardly feel when exactly we reached the last 
line. 

Q. 4. Compare Keats’s "Bright star would I were stead¬ 
fast as thou art*' and Browning’s "Porphyria's Lover” as 
poems of passion. [O.U.B.A. Hons. 19:. 6.] 
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Ans. The two poems by the two poets, though they are indeed 
poeina on ‘passionate love* are so different in spirit and motive and 
style that they hardly call {or a comparison. The two poets when 
they wrote them were in their early twenties ; but while Keats 
had matured enough to be able to give to romantic poetry what his 
genius was capable of giving in his short span of life, Browning in 
Porphyria*s Lover was just making his first experiment with the 
form which he called ‘Dramatic Monologue' to study deep passion 
of love in young hearts. The fundamental principle upon which 
Keats shaped his attitude towards love differed from that of the ab¬ 
normal psychology of Porphyria's lover. Very often deeply agitated 
by the impulse of passion for his beloved Fanny Brawne (though his 
tempting Circe hardly deserved such devotion) the young pact 
turns to the ‘bright star* to have its streadfastness—its calm and 
tranquillity but not its aloofness. "They are the only love verses 
' in which his passion is attuned to tranquillity." The poem is 
wonderfully charged with unfevered beauty and tenderness. The 
sensuousness of the passionate young poet is etherealised by a 
longing for undisturbed calm of mind : he will lie on her ripening 
breast lulled into quiet by the rhythm of her tender-taken breath 
or in the alternative sink into the rich luxury of sensuous, i.)ainless 
death. 

This easeful tranquillity in which passion itself sinks is beyond 
the conception of the conscienceless lover of Porphyria. Getting her 
in the advantage of devoted surrender to him, he can think of 
nothing better than strangling her to death as the means by 
which she will no more be able to vacillate and leave him alone. 

In Porphyria*8 Lovert we see an artistic harmony between the 
rough stormy weather outside and the gloom and dejection within 
the miTid of the poor lover. In the sonnet of Keats, the image of 
a hermit wattdiing the desert with eternal lids apart to picture the 
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wakeful bright star, is by itself something above the imaginative 
conception of the brain-sick lover of Porphyria. 

In form the poem of Keats is a perfect Shakespearian sonnet; 
Browning's poem consists of several stanzas each consisting of five 
octosyllabic lines, rhyming a ha bb .—a form good for rapid 
narration. 

Q. 5. ‘And yet God has not said a word 1*—Bring oat the 
dramatic significance of this statement and comment on the 
mental state of the speaker. [Burd. Univ. B. A. Hons. 1962] 

Ans. See the last Explanation in the Notes and Comment. 

Notes, Explanations, Comments, etc. 

Lines 1-21. Summary. That night rain and furious storm: 
had set early in the evening ; tree-toi)S were torn and the lake 
water agitated. In dee}) dejection. Porphyria's poor lover sat alone 
in his cottage not caring even to close the door. The fire in the 
room had almost gone out. All unexpectedly, Porphyria silently 
entered into the room } she shut the door, knelt down to kindle the 
dying fire, put off her dripping cloak, and let her wet hair spread 
down ; she then sat down by him and called him. The man was in 
too gloomy a mood of despair to speak to her. She took his arm. 
and }>at it round her waist, bared her shoulder, fund displacing her 
mana of golden hair from her shoulder, laid bis cheek there, covering, 
it with her hair and softly confessed her deep love for him. 

Lines 1-4. The lover who is the speaker (in this dramatic 
monologue) describes impressively the rough rainy weather. Prom 
the point of view of literary art the gloom and inclement weather 
symbolise the inner dejection of the lover who is a }K>or man much 
below the high rank of Porphyria's family. They love each other 
deeply: but her inconstancy fills him with despair. See LI. 
22—26. L. 2. iSuilan—angry. Awoke—loased. L. a. iSpile—malice^ 
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ill-will; misohief. L. 4. Did its worst —put: forth all its strength. 
Vex the lake —agitate the waters of the adjoining lake. Line 5. 
With heart fit to break —with my heart full of pressing dejection to 
think that Prophyria is beyond my reach. 

Line 6. TFfccn-—at such an unexpected time and weather 
Glided in —came in softly, silently and impressively too in her rich 
attire. Straight..,storm —closed the door tight as soon'as she got 
in. L. 8. Cheerless grate —fire-place which gave no comfort of 
warmth. By bowing before the fire-place she poked it into flames— 
giving light and warmth. L, 1 >. Form —body. L. jO. WiMrew 
—took off, removed. Dripping —wet to the extent of dropping 
water. Shawl —woman's small square piece of woollen covering 
for the neck and shoulders. L. 12. Soiled —made wet and 
dirty. N. B. All this information is sjtoken by the lover and not 
by the author Browning. The jjoem being a dramatic monologue 
Browning is as much a listener as the readers. L. 15. When no 
voice replied —N. B. Note the psychology of the poor lover. lie 
did believe that Prophyria loved him but also knew that she was not 
firm and determined to give herself up fully and for ever to him. 
She felt her family’s and relative's pull too strong for her. She 
paid frequent visits to her lover and then again withdrew. So 
when she called him affectionately he was not enthused to resiiond. 
L. 17. Shoulder bare —by removing her hair which hung round 
and over her shoulder. L. 19. Stooping —bending her body 
slightly to bring the shoulder beneath his cheek. L. 21. 
Murmuring how,.•me —protesting against his cold behaviour and 
assuring him that she was in fact deeply attached to him as 
her lover. 

LI. 21-3 i. Sommary : He knew quite well that she loved 
him passionately. He also believed her confession that she had 
so long been too weak to free her passionate love for him from the 
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struggle with her ])ride in her superior social rank and respect for 
conventional social ties which are really meaningless and only 
suppress the natural instinct of the heart. Yet that instinct 
did sometimes assert itself. On this particular night in the midst 
of the feast and gaieties of a dance and dinner party she was 
agitated hy a vision of how her lonely lover must be sitting in his 
cottage in his chearless, despairing mood while nature outside 
played havoc. “So she was come through wind and rain**. The 
lover was now convinced that Prophyria worshipped him. Surprise 
and joy swelled his heart. He felt at that moment Prophyria was 
perfectly pure and good as bis be* loved. He thought of a device by 
which she would for ever he bis—without change or vacillation. 
It was to kill her at that moment. 

LI. 21-80. The information about the weak and vacillating 
nature of Porphyria is given either from the confession of Porphyria 
herself on former occasions or (better) from the experience of her 
love spreading over a pretty long time. L. 22. jPor all her.,, 
endeavoztr —in spite of all her attempts to act according to the 
urgings of her heart to give herself wholly to union with her 
lover. Her heart struggled hard but failed owing to its weakness. 
L. 28. To set...struggling passion free —^to let the passsion of love 
have its own way against all considerations or influences that 
prevented its free course. L. 24. Pride—vanity of aristocratic 
birth—of the high family and social rank in which she was bom. 
Vainer tiee—bonds which were unreal in comparison with the 
genuine love of her heart. Dissever —cut asunder. Among these 
vainer ties* besides high birth and, social position, was her relation 
to her husband for whom ^he had no love. Wheeler in his notes 
on these lines (LI. 28-24) explains : “We gather that Porphyria 
was the wife of some man of good positioDi whom she did not love^ 
thou^ she lacked strength (of mind) to leave him and run 
away with her lover**. 
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Expl. She too weak, for...me for ever (LI. 21-25) 

Porphyria's lover thus interprets the mental constitution oC 
Porphyria. She unexpeotly entered his wretched, semi-dark, dingy 
cottage in a rainy and stormy night. She poked the dying fire into 
flames, put cif her wet cloik and gloves, spread out her damp hair, 
seated herself by him and drawing his face placed it on her smooth 
white shoulder and covered it with her golden hair. The lover was 
highly gratified and believed lier when she softly said that she loved 
him. The lover explains why then she had so long tormented him 
by remaining aloof. The reason was psychological^—she was a weak- 
minded girl of a rich, aristocratic family 1 her heart straggled hard 
to give free rein to her real love in its contention with her obsession 
with her social rank and aristocratic associations which were 
unreal and quite irrelevant to the genuine love of her heart. 
On account of her inherent weakness she could not (or all her 
utmost desire rise above the influence of these artificial bonds which 
prevented her from taking a firm resolution to give herself 
to a pormanont union with her beloved young man. 

L. 26. Passion —strong impulse of love. But passion . 

prevail —hut iu spite of her weakness and irresolution occasionally 
she used to be seized with strong urge of love. L. 27. Gay feast — 
dance and dinner party with merriments amidst lights, decora¬ 
tions, giggles of laughter and all that. Eestrain —prevent; keep out. 
L. 28. A sudden thought —an unexpected mental vision. Of one,,, 
pale —^of her poor dejected lover who was certainly downcast in his 
gloomy, lonely cottage thinking of her. L. 30. And all in vain— 
but all his thinking about her was Qf no use to him—she could not 
be with him for bis thinking of her. L. 30. This line explains 
why she was in the cottage so unexpectedly in that inclement 
weather and dark night, lu 82. Happy and proiKi—reassored 
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of her sincere devotion to me by tho eager earnestness of her heart 
shining through her eyes. 

LI. 32-33. At last . worshipped vie —all my doubt about 

her love was wholly dispelled and I was convinced of her deep 

and sincere love. L. 34. Surprise . it grew —the extreme 

surprise at bdr^unexpeoted visit and free confession of her love for 
me made my heart distend, as it were, with joy—and the joy went 

on increasing. L. 35. While I . to do. —while 1 was enjoying 

the full taste of joy, I sat thinking how to make that joy a perma¬ 
nent possession—'the instant made eternity*. 

LI. 36-60. Summary. At that moment Porphyria was wholly 
and solely bis own ; she was pure in her love—a being more of 
heaven than of earth. He decided to keep her in that sanctity for 
ever—by killing her in that condition. He made a cord of her 
hair and winding it three times round her throat, he strangled her 
to death in a moment. He then unfastened the cord and opened 
her eyes. She looked as beautiful as if she were alive. He put her 
little pretty head on his shoulder and sat by her all night, imagining 
that her face wore a happy look for the fulfilment of her desire to 
give herself to him and to none else. He was sure that God did not 
disapprove his action. 

Line. 36. She was mins, mine —Porphyria surrendered herself 
wholly and solely to him and him alone. Her heart and soul were 
immersed in her love for him only. L. 37. Perfectly pure and good — 
being merged with the soul of the man whom only she loved 
devotedly, she was at the moment an angel of heavenly purity. 
If she were let go, she would, owing to the weakness of her mental 
constitution, again indulge in thought of some other lover. That 
would* be spiritual pollution and degradation. The lover, therefore, 
would not allow her to lose the parity of her soul. L. 37-38. I 
found,,.to do —hit upon a plan to keep her pure and good for ever 
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—by putting her to death at that very moment. L. 41. Strangled — 

put to death by suffocation. LI. 41-42. No pairt felt . no pain 

—I am sure that Porphyria died too quickly to (eel any ijain due to 
suffocation. N. B. Medical opinion is in favour of Browning’s 
opinion, as it is also in favour of Shakespeare when ho makes 
Desdemona die from the strangulation by Othello. It is said that 
very quick, suddfen tight closing of the wind-passige stops the heart 
leaving no time for pain or struggle. L. 43. A shut bud...bee —a 
hud which closes round a bee sitting on it and shuts it up. L. 44. 
Warily —cautiously ; with tender care. Her lids —her eyelids. 
L. 46. Without a stain —with no mark of injury or deformity. See 
next Bxpl. 

Expl. No pain felt she ; without a stain (LI. 41-45). 

[G. U. B. A. Hons. 1965] 

Porphyria*s lover felt so very happy and proud when in a dark, 
rainy and stormy night Porphyria unexpectedly entered through 
the open door of his room and making things somewhat comfortable 
sat by bis side taking his head on her bare smooth shoulder. He 
felt he was in the seventh heaven and at that moment siie waa 
absolutely his own, perfectly pure and angelic in her single-minded 
devotion to him. In order to have her in that condition (or ever, 
he strangled her to death by winding tightly her hair around her 
throat three times. He did the murder by so suddenly tightening 
the strangle-hold that he was sure she felt no agony of death—she 
showed no sign of struggle. When she died and sat there as before, 
he opened her closed eyelids. The blue eyes opened with all their 
serene beauty. It seemed to him as if a tender flower bud had 
closed its petals upon a bee and shut it up and now it opened 
the petals exposing the bee. The bluish cornea (euriaoe of the 
eyeball) was like a bud in bloom and the black iris vras like 
the bee. 
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Comment S These are the most pcetic lines in the 'whole poem. For 
picturesque conception oi the fine imagery Browning in these lines 
proves himself as good an artist in presenting sensuous beauty as Tennyson 
and Keats. 

L. 46. Tress —string of hair. LI. 47-48. E'er cheek...kiss — 
by the obstruction of the tightened string of her hair, the blood- 
flow had stopped iust for a moment—it had no time yet to coagu¬ 
late ; freed from the string, the blood rushed up reddening 
her cheeks while the erotic feeling of the mad lover 
made him kiss her passionately. LI. 50-51. Only, this 

time . still —the difference was that while a little before, his 

head rested on her shoulder, now her head rested on his shoulder. 
It rested there, of course, inert and feelingless. LI. 52-55. The 
smiling...am gained instead —N. B. All the description that follows 
here is purely the mad man's imagination—attrbuting his own 
feelings to the inert feelingless Porphyria. Smiling —at the 
moment when she was suddenly strangulated to death she was smiling 
on the shoulder of her lover, happy that she was in loving union 
with him. That smile remained still on her face. LI. 53 55. So glad,.• 
gained instead —these lines give the mad lover's interpretation 
why she was smiling just before the moment of her strangulation. 
She was smiling because at that moment she had the fulfilment 
of her 'utmost will'—^the most coveted desire. Her 'coveted 
desire’ was that she should he rid of the hatred which she once 
suffered from—namely the bonds of an artificial society of the 
rich, of her ties with her husband whom she did not love, of her 
own pride in wealth and show, etc. All these were gone for ever, 
leaving her free in the company of the man she truly loved. AnA 

I, .insfead—replacing all these hated inflictions, now she is folly 

happy in the fulfilment of her passion for the man she really 
loves. 
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Comment S All these feelings which the lover attributes to her deed self 
ere really his own feelings. The mad men’s psychology projects whet in 
poetry end rhetoric is called “Pathetic Felliicy*’. She might have felt-like 
this only if she were alive and he responded heartily to her devotion, 

Expl. Porphyria’s love : she jjiiessed.a word ! 

(LI. 56-60} [0. U. B. A. Hoob. 19^-7 rf* 1969] 

Those are the concluding lirtess of lioberfc Browning’s dramatic 
monologue, Porphyria*s Lover. Porphyria's lover, strngulatiing 
her to death with a three-fold tight ring of her tross ends all her 
vacillation and weakness. He congratulates himself on his achieve¬ 
ment of her love for ever. He satisfies himself that hy ending her 
life and having her seated hy bis side in the warmth of her 
love, he has only fulfils her own inmost desire. Her prayer has 
been fulfilled in a strange way quite unexpected by her. -Her love 
for him which has long been erratic is now made steadfast, unchan¬ 
geable—above all distracting elements. As a proof of it, he sees 
her seated still beside her and neither of them has in the least 
moved from their respective iwsition of the closest contact. He 
concludes that though they two have been sitting thus all night 
long, he has not felt any prick of consioence—the voice of God in 
his heart disapproving his action. 

Comment: The last line may also mean that the lover has so long 
been waiting to hear the voice of God in his conscience approving his 
action. But he haa not heard it—so he feels uneasy. But it is better to 
take the line to mean that God by his silence only approves bis action. The 
assertion of the man only shows that his mind is not normal and he justifies 
his action to himself. The very fact that Browning makes it one of the two 
poems under the title “Mad-house Cells” shows that he depicts in this poem 
‘abnormal psychology’. The mad U ver thinks he has done the right thing. 




PBOSPICE 

( Robert Browning ) 

Special Introduction 

A. POBLIOATION & COMPOSITION : The poem which is a 
glorious tribute to his wife Blissabeth Barrett as well as Browning’s 
defiance of death was first published in a Magazine and then in 
1864 in Dramatis Personm. Mrs. Browning had died in June, 
1861 ; and this poem was written within a few months of her 
death. 

B. THE TiTLE PROSPICE : Prospioe is a Latin word (in the 
imperative mood) meaning ‘Look forward'. Browning by giving 
this title to his poem indicates that he looks forward to re-union in 
heaven with*bis wife who must have been waiting for the eternal 
union. Bar from fearing death he is happy to challenge death to 
a combat with him with the sure confidence that he will 
triumph over death with characteristic faith in heaven, God, after¬ 
life and continunity of life from earth to heaven passing through 
death. His challenge to Death and cry of triumph over him are like 
St. Paul's: 

“0 death, where is thy sting ? 0 grave where is thy victory f— 

I CorifithicmSt 15. 55. 

C. browning’s death : Robert Browning died on December 
12, 1889. He, therefore, survised his life by 28 years. Yet, 
strange to say, the kind of* death which he described in the opening 
lines of this poem written in 1861 exactly occurred to him. He 
died of bronchitis and had to feel ‘the fog in bis throat—^The mist 
in his face*. It was, however, *a brief and painless illness.' 

D. TAB BROWNINGS* LOVE AND DEVOTION TO EACH OTHER : 

No love between a poet and his wife was so romantic as the 

IBrownings*; no married life was so happy, though the husband 
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was of very robust health and the wife almost an invalid all her life. 
The story of their love and courtship culminating in marriage is a 
high romance. Elizabeth from her fifteenth year was almost an 
invalid from the effect of an injury to her spine. She had to bo 
removed from her home at Hope End to London for meflioal care. 
Though weak and sick she put forth much literary labour writing 
ix)etry which won her some popularity. Thus in Loudon in 1845, 
when she was about forty, she met her future husband Robert 
Browning. Among her literary activities the most important to 
our purpose is her series of sonnets, which, she named Sonnets 
from the Portuguese —in which she secretly enshrined her love 
for Mr. Browning. After a private marriage and secret departure 
to Italy with her husband for the sake of her health, they settled 
in Fforence. A son was born to them. Thereafter her health 
improved a little and occasionally she accompained her husband to 
London. Again, her health deteriorated and she died on June 
29, 1861, at Florence. 

Robert Browning's poem Life in a Love contains a strong 
element of personal lyricism recording the nature of his love for 

his wife: 

"Escape me ? 

Never— 

Beloved I 

While 1 am I, and you are you, 

So long as the world contains us both,... 

Me the loving and you the loath, 

While one eludes must the other pursue**- 
»,.So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all". 

Q. 1. State as briefly as you eao the central inspiring 

thought of Browning's *'Prospiee*'. 

Ans. Though the major portion of the poem from its beginning 
is ooonpied with the poet's defiant challenge to death whom he is 
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ready to meet in a single combat like a mediaeval knight fighting in 
the tilt yard, the main inspiring thought centres in the poet's 
profound optimism to pass unscathed by death to meet his wife in 
heaven. He as a staunch believer in God and Heaven and eternal 
after-life takes up the challenging cry of Paul the Apostle, '*0 
death, where is thy sting ? O grave where is thy victory ?"— 
I Gorin. 15. 56. 

Q. 2. Summarise the contents of Browning's "Prosploe" 
and add a critical appreciation of the poem. 

Ans. The i)oem is written in a spirit of fearless challenge to 
death. Since he is mortal, he must have to die physically but he 
will not yield his spirit to death to be bound away from heaven 
where the spirit of his wife is waiting for him. Confident of 
triumph over death in the struggle between himself and death, be is 
bold enough to pass through all the inflictions incidental to a 
mortal at the time of passing away from earthly existence,—the 
physical pain of a sense uf suffocation and blinding haiiness in 
the eyes, the fear of the darkness of the region of death, assailing 
like storm and death standing face to face with his victim. A strong 
soul like the poet's knows no fear or nervous submission. His soul 
will hate to ask the favour of his foe—death, to spare him any of 
these terrors of death, and favour him by allowing him to pass pain¬ 
lessly like a coward. On the contrary, he will bear the full fury of 
death and gladly pay the remnants of sufferings he has escaped in 
life. He knows for certain that nothing worse can happen after 
the worst \ he firmly believes that darkness is ultimately swallowed 
up in light and horrors and ■ terrors shrink back yielding place to 
peace and quiet. The region of death passed, he will be on the 
threshold of heaven. Entering that region of peace and light he will 
bis love (wife) privileged to be a denizen of heaven long 
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flinoe. Their bIuos will be re-united in the light and peace oE Gksd’s 

f 

presence, for ever and for ever. 

See Critical Appreciation in Answer to next Q. 

Q. 3. Attempt a brief critieal appreelation of Browaing's 
*'Prospice." 

Ans. The poem 'Prospioe* in its brief oompass has a three>fold 
appeal to all lovers of inspired poetry : (1) It enshrines in forceful, 
overpowering language in finely framed poetic diction the poet's 
creed as a spiritual thinker *» he was a dogmatic believer in the 
spiritual reality of life—fife stretching through the earthly existence 
like a broken arc carried on and finished in heaven in a perfect 
round. His faith in the existence of God, heaven, after-life and in 
evolution of the soul through death was founded on robust optimism. 
Doubt about after-life and fulfilment in that life of the aspirations 
of the soul after what it has been able to achieve in this life, never 
troubled his mind. His creed assured him—"Earth changes, 
but they (man’s soul and God) stand sure." And love between man 
and woman in their earthly life is but a preparation for and earnest 
of perfect love which is possible only in the spiritual kingdom where 
God himself is Love. Browning will triumph over death and then 
in the kingdom of light "0 thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again." 

(2) Secondly, the poem is remarkable for the emphatic 
expression he gives to his fearless spirit—bold defiance not only of 
death and all its torments but also of all evils which challenge the 
spirit of man. His fight with death is only the last of the many fights 
he as a man has boldly undertaken in life : "I was a fighter ever; so 
one fight more, the best and the last". He is one, he saye in another 
lyric of bold self-assertion, "who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward/Never doubted clouds would break.*' If there was 
over a high priest of spiritual optimism it was Bobert Browning, 
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Hifl spirit may seem to some as being too blantantly aggressive ; 
some may prefer the quiet and serene lyric of Tennyson on his 
expectation of meeting the Pilot of his life face to face when he has 
“crossed the bar" at sunset and evening star. Tennyson’s Grossing 
the Bar is conceived in a different spirit. 

(3) In constructive art as well as in the technicalities of prosody 

I 

Browning is in this ixjem more impressive than he usually cares to 
he. The whole poem is symbolical of the struggle between life and 
death in terms of a tilt-yard fight between a mediaeval knight and 
his foe. The details are given with meticulous care. The climactic 
close of the } oem describing the change of iiain into peace, then a 
light and then the breast of his loved wife is an achievement which 
carries the staccato music of the rhythm home. 

Q. 4. Explain the title “Prospice” with reference to the 
thoughts in the Poem. 

Ans. See SP. Intro. B. and Answer to Q. 1. 


Notes, Explanations, Comments, etc. 

LI. 1-12. viummary. Life’s journey is an uphill one ; at the 
top of the path stands death, the very figure of supreme fear 
personified. The poet is not afraid to meet him and has progressed 
through darkness and cold and storm. He is a strong man and 
proceeds boldly for the last fight in his life and win by victory the 
prize for all bis valour. 

Line 1. Fear death ?—am I afraid of meeting death ?—Do you 
supinse that my spirit sinks within me when I am face to face with 

death?—No, I am fearless. U. 1-2. To feel . my face —Do I 

(ear to feel the fog in. my face ?—De you think I am afraid of 

having to suffer from the usual accompaniments of the incidence of 
deatu—^namely, a sensation of cold and soffooation which ends 
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br^thiag ? No, emphatically ‘no* is the answer. N.B. Browning 
died about 28 years after he had written this. He actually died of 
bronchitis which does bring obstruction to breathing and a feeling of 
chill. Biographers of Browning say that he suffered no pain and 
died after a brief illness. LI, 3*20. In these lines Browning takes 
to the poetic device of symbolism or allegory. He personifies ‘death* 
as Arch Bear* waiting for him at the top of the upward journey of 
life as on a hilhtop with its dreadful accomiianiments—darkness, 
fury of cold storm» wild terrifying shrieks of devils, etc. L. 3. When 
the snows begin —when the chilling influence of death begins to 
prevail. See next Expl. Blasts —loud sounds of the bogle. 
L. 4. Nearing the place —approaching close to the citadel (region) 
where death rules and across which every man has to pass in his 
liassage from this world to the next. L. 5. Power of the night^ 
the domain of darkness ; death in the human mind is associated 
with darkness and the fear of darkness. Press of the storm —severe, 
furious blowing of the storm. L. 6. Post of the foe —citadel of 
death, the arch foe of life L. 7. He —death personified as a 
dreadful fighter. Arch Fear —Death, who is conceived by all living 
creatures as the objectof the greatest fear. L. 8. Yet the str<mg...go~^ 
However fearful death may be, though it is sure that every man has 
to face him.the man who is strong-souled cannot tamely,8ubmi8sively 
allow d^th to come up and take him away as a cowardly captive ; 
on the contrary, the storng-souled man will boldly, defiantly 
go forward to meet death,—fight him and compel him to 
let him (the strong-souled man ‘go forward* past bis (deaths) 
region into the everlasting spiritual kingdom of God. And 

Browning is such a strong man. L. 9. For the joutney . 

aUained —Life is here conceived as journey from birth to death 
through many adventures,—activities, joys and sorrows. The path 
of life lies along a hill at the top of which is the citadel of deaths 
Browning means to say his life on earth is nearing its end and ai 

88 
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the end he is to meet death. L. lO. The harriers fall —at the top 
of the hill-path is the citadel ol death, where a cambat is to be 
fought between death and his victim. Death waits for his viotim 
by the fence of the tilt>yard (or lists) which is a field surrounded by 
barriers or fences. Death stands in the field, armed and equipped for 
the fight. As the viotim approaches the field for fight, a part of the 
the barrier is opened ''admitting the combatant to the lists where 
the final battle must be fought" ( Fowler). L. 11. A battlers to 
fight —a fight is to be fought. Ete — before. Guerdon —reward j 
prize to the winner of the combat. L. 12. Beward of it all —the 
prize or reward will be such as to compensate for all the sufferings 
the man had to undergo in the course of his life. 

Expl. Yet the strong man.of it all. (LI. 8—12). 

Bobert Browning wrote his militant lyric Prospice a few 
months after the death of his wife, Mrs. Browning who was to 
him the heart of his heart and the soul of his soul. In the poem, he 
is picturing his own deach. lie will have to die—"To every man 
upon this earth, death cometh soon or late." He is not afraid of 
death j he will bravely face the anguish of cold and suffocation in 
his throat and chill in his face, incidental to death. His is a strong 
soul—^he will not tamely submit to death through fear. He 
conceives of death as a combatant whom he challenges to a single 
combat in death's own region. He has reached the endof the journey 
of life along an uphill path at the top of which is the citadel of 
death } he imagines that he has reached the top, where death stands 
to take up his challenge and fight for the reward of victory. The 
barriers enclosing the tilt-yard open for them a passage to get 
into the fighting field. He will there fight his last fight for the final 
reward of lif e" —victory over death cannot he gained without that 
last fight. BuVthe reward compensates for all the sufferings and 
sares and troubles which make up the sum of life on the earth. 
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^ Cknmnemi Browning’s attitude to life and death is like that of 
jBS. Bronte the woman poet of his time— 

*'Ho coward soul is mine» 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere : 

I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And faith shines equal* arming me from fear”. 

He ‘looks forward’ to passing from earth to heaven through the portal 
of death ; his faith that he will meet the soul of his wile in heaven is a 
beacon light to urge him on. 

LI. 18-28. Summary: Browning has all his life been a 
fighter. He will boldly fight his way past death and all its horrors. 
JWith full oonsoionsness and enduring spirit he will face all the 
pains and torments of death. He will pass through its grim 
darkness, fury and over-awing sounds. He is sure the struggle with 
the forces of evil will end in a moment; the darkness will burst 
into light, tumult will change into peace and quiet of heaven 
where he will be united in a loving embrace with bis wife. 

Line 13. I wM ever a fighter —I never shrank in fear in any 
bitter trial of life—^in any contest with evil. One fight more —I am 
quite ready in spirit to fight the last fight—^the fight with death. 
L. 14. The hest,..last —^tbe fight with death—bis bold defiance to 
death bidding ib do its worst is to be the last fight. And he is sure 
of victory over death. That victory would be the most valued one, 
L. 15. •! would hate„f,.,iny eyes-^l challenge death to inflict all its 
torments, all its horrors on me in my dying hours. I would not 
like that death out of pity would spare me any of its horrors. 
Bandaged my eyes —shut my vision go that 1 would not see the 
feeurful si^ts sarroandizig my path as 1 pass through the region 
>of death. In simple language. Browning means to say he would 
not like to remain nnconsoious so that he would sot have to 
ieel all the agonies of dying hours. Forbore —refrained from 
Inflicting all its pains and horrors. L. 16. Bade me creep 
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past —kindly allowed me to slink by it, not forcing me tc 
meet it face to face. 

Expl. I was ever a fighler.creep past (U. 13—16) 

[ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1958 ] 

Eobert Browning in picturing hia death puts forth a bold front 
as one who is not afraid of death and all its agonies and horrors. 
He rather challenges death to do its worst to him—he will stand 
bravely face to face with death as a heroic knight fighting with his 
foe in a single combat. His life has been a series of fights with 
po vers of evil and threats of pain and despair. He has met all 
these without fear and come out victorious. The last fight is to 
be a grim battle with death ; it will be the most daring and the 
victory is most worth having. Imaging death as a grim, terrible 
combatant, he hates to have any pity from him, hates to be 
spared any of his agonies and fearSf hates to have his own vision 
closed to death's grim horrors and he allowed to slink stealthily 
past his domain. That is, in his last illness, he would remain 
fully conscious and bear all the agonies and horrors usually 
incidental to death. 

In the Epilogue to Oslandot published on the day on which 
Browning died, 12 Deo. 1889, he describes himself as— 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward 
Kever doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted; wrong would triumph^ 

Hold we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

Dine 17. Let me taste .tt—I would remain fully ooaaeious 

and go firmly through the whole process of dying. Fhrs...jM8rs— 
conduct myself like my equals—^tbe heroes of old, vdio considered 
dying unflinchingly is the highest virtue. 

L. 19. Bea% the brunt —stand the full fury (of death). Ina witmito 
. arreats —experience in a brief period irf time (the dying, 
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momeDts) all the Butferings, pains and ohUls in body and mind just 

r 

before the dissolution which remained due to life—life on earth 
being a sum total of woes and torments. L. 20. Pain —physical 
and mental agonies. Darhnets —confusion and uncertainty about 
the 'undiscovered country* where I would have to go. Gold — 
discomfort. L. 21. For snddm ..the brave —this Uoe enshrines the 
stout-hearted optimism and firm faith of Browning—that the 
pure-hearted brave soul ultimately achieves victory over darkness 
and desiiair. Such a heroic soul having crossed the dark and cold 
region of death finds himself, in the language of Tennyson, 
he is— 

^*01o8e upon the shining tabic-lands 

To iffhicb our God Himself is moon and sun."’ 

L. 22. The black minute —the painful confusion of the dying 
moments. L. 23. Elements* rage —the fury of storm and whirling 
mass of darkness. The fiend-voices that rave —shrieks and shouts of 
the devils that rage wildly. All these are metaphorical for the pains, 
confusion, fear of the unknown and such other feelings associated 
with death. £i. 24. Dwindle —diminish. intermix, so as 

to thin out and disappear. L. 25. A peace out of pain —This is how 
the 'change* is to be perceived by the soul. The soul now freed 
form the body will perceive peace taking the place of pain and 
the serenity of heaven taking the place of confusion. L. 26. Light 
—all-pervading glow emanating from God Himself. L. 27. Soul 
cf my so«l>.BrowniDg refers to his wife who is his spiritual 

partner. I clasp . again —^1 shall hold you in loving embrace aa 

I used to do in earthly life. Mrs. Browning bad died 2ij years 
before. See Sp. Inxbo. D. 




A. C. SWINBURNE 
(18874909) 

General Introduction 

1. Life and works of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Mgernon Charles Swinburne was born in Jjondon on April 5, 1837» 
son of an admiral and a daughter of an earl. The hoy was yet in 
his teens when he began to write lyrics and ballads. These were 
much influenced hy the traditions and scenery of Northinderland. 
Be also imbibed great influence from his mother who had lived 
much in Florence and Italy. He received his early education in 
France > then he was at Eton and BalHol College, Oxford which be 
left without a degree. But he was a great reader and learner. He 
studied Latin, Greek, French and Italian with special reference to 
poetic forms. At Oxford he had won the friendship of D.G. Bossetti, 
W. Morris and E. Burne-Jones ; his debt to the group was immense. 
But unlike other numbers of the group, he was a musician rather 
than a painter. 

Swinburne’s flrst published volume (1861) contained two plays. 
The Quern Mother and Bosamond, none of which made mudi 
impression on the public though discerning judges marked signs of 
rising talents in them. The same year he visited Italy and there 
made the acquaintance of Walter Savage lAndor; certainly he 
imbibed from Landor the spirit of liberty and deflance of all 
conventional criticism of poetic values. To Landor, he dedicated 
his first masterpiece, Atalanta in Oalydon which appeared in 18615. 
This drama modelled on the old Greek tragedy with its innumerable 
lyrical choruses after the Greek manner led to his immediate 
recognition as a poet of the first order. In the same year he 
published Chastelardt a tragedy^ the first part of a trilogy rekting to 
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Mary Queen of SoofeSi the other two ooming after pretty long 
intervals, Bothivell in 1874 and Mary Stuart in 1881. In the 
meanwhile, by the publication of Poems and Ballads in 1866^ 
Swinburne had risen to greater celebrity and made himself the 
target of a great controversy and ‘'created a profound sensation 
alike among the critics and general body of readers by his daring 
departure from recognized standards alike of politics and morality**. 
Swinburne proved himself an able prose writer also and oontro* 
versialist by defending himself vigorously in Notes on Poems and 
Reviews. Whatever truth there might or might not be in the charges 
against him with regard to unorthodozy and indulgence in passion, 
even his assailants were bound to admire his dexterity as a superb 
metrical artist and musician in verse. High spirit of nationalism 
and adoration of freedom, especially the freedom of Italy, showed 
him in a new light in the two subsequent publications Songs of 
Italy (1867) and Songs before Sunrise (1871). In them romanticism 
in English poetry which made it so remarkable in the first two 
decades of the century, revived once more in all its glory. By this 
time, Swinburne had established himself as a great Victorian poet 
along with Tennyson and Browning. He once more took up the 
Greek model which he had taken up with such brilliant success in 
Atalanta in Calydon ; he produced Ereetheus in 1876, and showed 
once more his mastery of metrical power. Poems and Ballads, 
second series, came out in 1878. His next notable publication 
Tristvam of Lyonesse, a romance, came out in 1882. It was a render¬ 
ing in heroic couplets of a legend of the Arthurian cycle. Both in 
freshness of style and opposition to rigid Victorian morality it was 
an innovation compared to Tennyson's Idylls of the King. A third 
series of Poems and Ballads came out in 1887, The Sisters in 1892, 
Astrophel in 1894, Rosamund, the Queen of the Lombards, in 1899, 
A Channel Passage, in 1904 and The Duke of Gandia, In 1908, 
Besides a large mass of poetry, lyrical and dramatic, Bwinbome 
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^rote a fiction, Low's Cross CurrantSt published in 1905. As a 
critic and student of literature he, though not so great as he was as 
a poet,, was an acute judge of merits and like Charles Lamb was 
resurreotor of lost celebrities. In William Blahs a Critical Essay^ 
he did much to revive the achievements of that great precursor of 
the Romantic Revival. In his essay Under the Mioroseops (1872) he 
gave brilliant answer to Buchanan's attack on the Pre-Raphaelites 
in Fleshly School of Poetry. Besides his Chapman, a critical Essay 
(1878), A Study of Shdkespearst A Study of Victor Hugo and a 
Study of Ben Jonson illuminate many points in these great writers. 

Swinburne was a man of irregular habits and indulged in exces¬ 
ses. For the last thirty years of his life, he suffered from ill-health 
and lived under the care of his friend Theodore Watts-Dunton. He 
never married. He died at his friend's home on April 10,1909. 

2. Swinburne as a poet c Characteristics of his Poetry. 

Besides what has been said above of Swinburne as .a critic and 
prose-writer, we need not say anything of his prose; we are 
concerned with his poetry ; poetry was his passion and pursuit all 
bis life. 

(1) StlBlT OF REVOLT. Swinburne was the most romantic 
among the Victorians. He by his very constitutional makerup 
was in the tune of revolt in spirit with his predecessors Shelley 
and Byron and was at the same time an aesthete in tunewithKeats 
and his own oontemporaries, the Pre-Rapbaeliters. But whereas 
the Pre-Raphaelites were painters in words and makers of exqui¬ 
sitely sensuous pictures, Swinburne was a musician by instinct. 
'*His subjects were the great romantic themes of Shelley's and 
Landor's revcdt against society, the hatred of kings and priests 
and the struggle against conventional morality. He was so 
abaessed whih the form and sonority of his verse thali he did not 
tare for depth oi ideu* It is on this ground that critics have 
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placed him lower than his great contemporaries, Tennyson and 
Browning and even Meredith. He is essentially a lyricist, 
passionately romantic. Links of thought and imagnery or inter* 
connexions of progression of ideas in a poem give place to the links 
of sonority of the rhymes and rhythms." 

(2) POBT PAB EXCELLENCE. Edmund Gosse makes a very 
true and pertinent remark about the poetical quality of Swin¬ 
burne's output: "When everything has been ssid that can be 
said against the aesthetic violence of the poet's excesses, his 
service to contemporary i)oets outweighed all disadvantages. 
No one did more to free English literature from the shackles 
•of formalism *, no one among his contemporaries pursued the 
poet's calling with so sincere and resplendent an allegiance to the 
claims of absolute and unadulterated i)oetry ; some English poets 
have turned preachers, others have been seduced by the 
attractions of philosophy but Swinburne always remained a singer 

and not a seer—an artist absorbed in lyrical ecstasy.The 

topics that he touched were often ephemeral ; the causes that 
he celebrated will, many of them, wither and dessicate; but 
the magnificent freedom and lyrical resource which he introduced 
into the language will enlarge its borders." 

(3) HIS VIOLENI PAGANISM. His Smaller poems, except 
those on nationalism and freedom—^English nationalism and 
Italian freedom—lack what Matthew Arnold calls 'high serious¬ 
ness". The poems in the three series of Pomes and Ballads are 
marked by a boldness of the tone of sensuous pleasure. '‘But 
it was", Legouis remarks, "a revelation of splendid audacity which 
aroused the enthusiaun of the younger generation." Beckl^ 
sensuousnessf pictures of the pleasures of the senses and the 
Joy of the indoJgence of passions broke in upon the snug mozal 
bypoedsy of the demure Victorians. It gave rise to a scandal* 
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This '*Tiolent paganism*' was the uninhibited olaim of passion 
to express itself as a oontribntor to aesthetioism. 

(4) LACE OF MORAL, SPIRITUAL IDEAS. It is to be UnjtlBt 
to Swinbame to ask from him what he never purposed to 
give or oared to valae. He has given readers of English poetry 
taste of varied beauty of metrical melody, the charm of allitera¬ 
tive repetitions of words and the magic of onomatopoeia and 
verbal resonance. Bat his instinctive pre>oooupation with b^uty 
of words and their arrangements to produce the magical effect 
of incantation made him ' incapable of diving deep into profundity 
of thoughts and ideas. Tet let us be contented gratefully to 
acknowledge as Tennyson acknowledged, “Swinburne is a reed 
through which all winds blow into music." 


A FABEWELL 

Special Introdaction to the Poem 

A. OOETBET and origin. The nine stanz is of this poem 
are an extract from a much longer lyric of Swinburne's entitled 
The Triumph of Time which consists of forty-nine stanaas. The 
first forty stanzas have been omitted by Iiaurenoe Binoyn, 
compiler of the Fifth Book of The Golden Treasury, 

Swinburne never married. But be did not disdaim to be 
enamoured of feminine beauty of his acquaintance or imagination. 
The poem The Triumph of Time is a love poem contained in 
Poems and Ballads, published in 1866. 

B. OCCASION. The poem The Triumph of Time the last 
nine stanzas of which make our text, Was written probably in 
1662 after Swinburne's shocking disappointment in his romantic 
love-making with a lady, the only love-making of which he 
OpdlEe to his confidential friends, ait least to one close friend- 
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He was at first impatient and angry at the lady's attitude ta 
him. He colleoted himself, however, and with the keenness of 
the feelings of a poet, he ruminated upon the emotions of despair 
and disappointment, as he records in the poem. 

C, swinbctreb's attitude distinguished. In love jioetry 
of the romantic poets, in the disapiolnted lover's reference to bis 
beloved lady whether from experience in real life or from ima> 
ginative creation, we come across different attitudes. Burns in 
his short lyric A Farewell (sent to Mrs. Dunloji in a letter^ 
declares that ^neither the roars of the sea nor the shouts of war 
heard afar would make me longer wish to tarry'—'It's leaving 
thee, my bonnie Mary'. George Wither, with a buoyant care¬ 
free spirit as a lover, declares*—* 

“Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair. 

If she love ms, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

1 can scorn and let her go ; 

For if sho be not for me, 

What care 1 for whom she he ?” 

Bsrron speaks of a beloved lady from whom he has parted 'in 
silence one tears’*— 

“If I should meet thee 
After long years. 

How shall I greet thee ?— 

With silence and tears’* 

Bobert Browning in his poem The Lcat Bide Together,. 
presents a rejected lover who not only blesses her to be happy 
but thanks her for so long holding him in hope. He turns 
disappointment into an urge for pursuing the love, hoping for 
its folflUnent in heaven more than it may ever be possilde on 
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earth. Hare in Swinbarne’s poem we find him as a disappointed 
lover, “yielding himself to an apathetic, though very musical 
despair." 

D. METRICAL MELODY. The poem A Farewell illustrates 
the truth of the remark that Swinburne's sebievements as a poet 
did nob lie so much in the theme and tr^tment of his lyric but 
in the fascination he exercised on his readers “by the amazing 
skill and freshness of its metres and melody.** In this lyric, he 
achieves the melody by a skilful combination of the anapaestic and 
iambic feet, variegated by the introduction of trochaic feet at the 
r^ht places. Each stanza oonsistB of e^bt lines with four 
accents. To vary the effect, in some linesi the first syllable is 
accented, and stands as a foot (acephalous ) as 'once, and her 
dose lips touched him and clung* (1. i4). As is his usual trick 
with his use of words, he mostly chooses them for alliterative 
effect: ‘Died, praising Ood for his gift and grace* (line 9), ‘The 
pulse of war and passion of wonder* (line 41). We come across 
his favourite device of inversion in ‘The heavens that murmur, 
the sounds that shine* (l. 42) instead of ‘The heavens that shine 
the sounds that murmur*. 

Q. 1. Bring out the signifieanoe of the title “A Farewell** 
by analysing (summarising) the contents of the poem with 
that title. 

Ans. The poet speaks of himself in this poem as a lover 
rejected by his lady-love. They loved each other but before their 
union could be confirmed as a life-long bond, the lady chose rather 
capriciously to discard the lover whom she had encouraged for a 
time. In these circumstances; the poem“A Farewdl"written by the 
poet«-the rejected lover—is apt to be taken as the poet's farewell 
to his mistress whom he loves still but whom he must not eipeot 
to mrt any more. But the red signifieanoe of the ti^e is that the 
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poet bids farewell to hia own happy and hoping self so long 
enjoying the warmth and lure of iovOi enoourging his heart to hope 
for a gratifying fulfilment. He elaborates on his ai)athetio despair— 
he bids farewell to the 'dream or desire* of the days that are gone ; 
for the rest of his life he is doomed to not to taste any more 'the 
wine and leayen of lovely life.' 

ANALYSIS : The poet as a rejeoted lover contrasts the misery 
of his heart with the happiness of Budel, a French romantic 
poet (of Provence) of the middle agds who fell in love with the 
beautiful and virtuous countess of Trii)oli without ever having seen 
her. Irresiatbly urged by his love for her, be sailed across the 
Mediterranean and was fortunate enough to meet the countess and 
die in her arms, comforted by a kiss from her ( St. 1-2). 

The unfortunate rejected lover contrasts his plight with the bles¬ 
sedness of the French poet (troubadour), whom the gods favoured sa 
much. The gods gave him (Budel) the happiness to enjoy loves and 
lures of ardent passion for her while he lived and they gave him the 
happiness of dying in her arms with gifts of her tears and kisses. He 
now rests peacefully in his grave. But the rejected lover has nO' 
reason to be thankful to the gods, nor can he loiie to rest in peace 
after his death. In the wide world there is no place where he 
can find comfort in the reminiscence of the past; be is now 
apathetic to life in his despair. He has lost interest in all sweet 
things which he once enjoyed so much—the beauty of roses, the 
enchanting rise and fall of the waves of music, delighting the 
soul, the maddening excitement of war, the feeling of wonder, the 
music of the spheres, the brilliance of the clear sky, and the 
various murmuring sounds of nature—nothing sweet and romantio 
can touch him farther, nothing that interested him comforting and 
delighting his soul before his heart suffered the wound of disappoint¬ 
ed love——love which once soothes the heart and again wounds it. 
How the sea is more pleasabt to him than the earth, sleep more' 
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•oomforting than wakefnl eyes that weep. Love which bleeaes life 
ia no more for him. (St. 8-7). 

He will now live an insipid life filling his days with things and 
-doings which can have no interest for him ; he will glide along the 
dull course of the world. His one thought is that life would have 
been very different for him if his beloved had trodden his heart to 
dost making it beat quicker with pleasure. He has indeed given 
•everything that he valued,—his life itself with its hopes 
and aspirations. Life and death have now the same meaning for 
him. He is perfectly resigned. He will not vex her so long as he 
lives—and in heaven too, ue is afraid, his cry may go in vain 
(St. 8-9). 

Q. 2. Write a critical apprealation of “A Farewell". 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1971 ] 

Ans. In "A Farewell*', Swinburne himself speaks as a 
rejected lover. Swinburne never married; it is said that only 
once he fell in love with a certain lady who reciprocated his love 
with warmth and passion, but for some reason best known to 
herself, she cooled in her atitude to him,praotically x ejecting bis love. 
The poem A Farewell^ however, is not the poet's farewell to 
her. Though he still in his heart of hearts cherishes his love for 
her, he is too despaired even to think of bidding her a farewell 
with passionate effussions. In the |)oem, the poet elaborates 
his own feelings of apathetic despair that benumbs his heart. All 
its former passion is gone— 1m bids farewell to whatever delighted his 
heart and gave life a zest* All that made up the oharme and enjoy¬ 
ments oS. life—^things beautiful such as roses, and fine aesthetic 
Measures such as sweet mtteic, thrills of love, the maddening excite¬ 
ment of passion, he does not care to pursue any more $ rather he 
has learnt to hate all these ; now life and death have no significance 
lor hin^—he is equally indifferent to both. 
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What he says at so maoh length in the poem desoribing his oon- 
dition, the emptiness of the rest of his life and all that might be 
said in a mnoh briefer compass. Swinburne's poetic genius was 
diffusive and did not have the force and appeal of concentrated 
power. He did not subscribe to the Wordsworthian creed, 'the 
Gods approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul". Words¬ 
worth's line on' his despair and regret at the loss of his 
beloved Lucy : 

*‘Luoy is in her grave, 

And oh I the difEerence to mo.’* 

is more poignant than the elaboration of Swinburne's despair in 
this love lyric. 

The first four stanzas of the poem dwelling on the love of the 
French troubadoui (Hudel) for the countess of Tripoli without 
having ever seen her and his death in her arms, bathed in her tears 
and gratified by her kisses and the contrast with his (the poet's ) 
own misery 

*'There is no room under all the sky 
For me that know not of worst or best” 

are perhaps the best portion of the lyric. The elaboration that 
follows is not indeed wholly wanting in grace and refinement both 
of ideas and expressions, for Swinburne's love of music, his attach¬ 
ment to the sea, his praise of wine—all these are couched in highly 
poetical phrases. 

As everywhere in his poetry, in this love-lyric too, Swinburne 
shows his capacity for metrical melody of the verse which baa a 
diarm of its own ; besideB his devices of inversions, alliterations 
(see Notes} and assonances, mark the poem as particularly 
Swinbumian. 

Q. a. Compare Swinborne's **A Fareweir* with any 
other poem on a rejeeted lover that yon know* 

Ana. In love lyrics by different poets dealing with the attitude 
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o! rejeolied loYors towards their beloved, the presentations offer 
interestiog studies. [ See Sp. INTRO. C]. Browning’s dramatic 
monologue The Last Bide Together comes readily to mind as offering 
comparison and contrast with Swinburne's A Farewell. The speaker 
in both the poems entertained high hopes to make their respective 
beloved their own—both were encouraged by the attitude of their 
beloved to entertain that hope. Both with about equal emphasis 
declare that being rejected by the lady-love their lives are shorn 
of all zest and interest. *‘Since all, my life meant for fails", says 
Browning's rejected lover ; and in Swinburne’s poem, the rejected 
lover laments, "There is not room under all the sky/For me that 
know not of worst or best". 

But between the two rejected lovers the points of contrast are 
deeper and more signidcant than the common elements. Brow¬ 
ning's lover is a bold optimist who looks through failure and 
frustration to ultimate success if not here on earth, in the life here¬ 
after. Swinburne’s lover does not look beyond this life with any 
hope of fulfilment. He will dry in heaven to her, bat doubts *'lf 
I cry to you then* will you hear or know ?" Despair and dejection 
make Swinburne's lover live a wasted, useless life. Browning’s lover 
turns the last side together into the most profitable adventure not 
only to pluck the sting out of the failure but to tom failure into an 
earnest of success beyond what could be possible on earth. The two 
bvers reflect their respective creators’ faith in a Dispenser of life 
here and hereafter. Heaven and God are truths which exist to 
make imperfection perfect •, this is Browning's oreed. Swinburne's 
creed is "dead men rise up never"—^to him life hereafter is ''only, 
the sleep eternal". {The Oardm of Proserpine). 

; Notes, Bxplanations, oommeots, ete. 

St. 1. sUMMAsr. The French Troubadour who fell in love 
wHih .the countess of Tripoli form report of her beauty and 
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viirti^es set sail to meet her ; he was dying when he met her and 
thanked God before he died. 

Line. 1, A singer in FRANOB —the referenoe is to a French 
))oet and singer of the class called Troubadour. He was Budel. 
Binyon in his note on *a singer* of this line writes, "Budel, the 
French Troubadour who fell in love with the countess of Tripoli 
from the report of her ; sailed to Syria, fell sick on the voyage, and 
saw the lady at last, only to die in her arms." In line 4, one 
woman —refers to the countess of Tripoli with whom Budel fell in 
love and in whose arms he died. 

BELOW 18 GIVEN A NOTE ON RUDEL AND THE COUNTESS 
OP TRIPOLI. THE CRUSADERS. 

Charles Leonard de Sismondi (1779—1842) a Swiss historian 
who lived mostly in Italy wrote in his voluminous history of France 
about troubadour Buben. A troubadour was one of a class of 
romantic court poets and singers of love lyrics who rose in Provence 
in France in the middle ages. Provence is a tract of S. W. France 
bordering on the Mediterrean sea on the south and the Alps in 
the east. Now it consists of three departments and a half of 
another. Buben is believed to have lived in the twelfth century. 
Budel's life-time was the time of the second crusade. The crusades 
were military expeditions undertaken by Christian nations of 
Europe and often led by monarohs of Europe. The object of the 
crusaders and crusades was to recover the sepulchre of Christ in 
Jerusalem from the Mohammedans and also to make Palestine the 
Holy Land of the Christians safe for Christian pilgrims. The way 
to Jerusalem lay through Syria or Jordan and the Christian soldiers 
sailed across the Mediterranean and landed at Tripolly then an 
important port on the Syrian coast. A certain rich and virtuous 
Christian lady had territories round Tripoli. Popularly, tho 
crusiiders who came to know her called her Countess of Tripoli; 

34 
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16 is said that Baben heard of this beautiful and virtuous Ghris- 
tian GOuntosB from the crusaders who returned to Provence after 
their expeditions, most of them being failures. Hearing of her, 
Buben, the Provencal troubadour fell in love with her without ever 
seeing her. 

Line 1. Of old —in ancient times ; really, in the twelfth 
century. 2. By —on the coast of. Tidless —sluggish} almost 
calm. Dolorous midland sea —dismal-looking Mediterranean sea. 
Buben was a native of Provence which is the south-eastern part 
of France stretching on the Mediterrean sea ; the Mediterrean 
sea there is waveless and looks dismal. The Mediterranean god is 
often poetically conceived to have gone to sleep—as Shelley concei¬ 
ves him ''lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams'*. 

Xfhe West Wind. 31). 

L. 8. In a land...gold —in this line, Swinburne refers to 
Tripoli, an ancient sea-coast town in Syria. It was at one time on 
the eastern coastline of the Mediterranean (the Levant). Land 
of...gold —^Tripoli is an ancient town of much commercial activity, 
situated in Syria which has long stretches of sandy land. Its 
ancient buildings, mosques and other architecture are in ruins, but 
the land at that time was still flourishing. '*To the ancients, Syria 
was the coastland of the E. Mediterranean between the Taurus 
and Egypt." Tripoli is now a port town of the Arab country of 
Lebanon. 4. There shone one woman —in that town (Tripoli) 
lived a most beautiful woman of French ancestry. She 'shone* 
as a star—a 'cynosure of neighbouring eyes' in the words of Milton. 
Nona but she —no other woman could rival her. 5. Finding life,** 
being In love with this woman (the countess of Tripoli) 
and lealisiog that unless he could win her love his life was not 
worth Uviog. Budel had never seen her but fell in desperate love 
hearing report of her beauty and virtues from the crusaders ( see 
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Note above). Browning's rejeoted lover sf^ks of himself in 
almdst the same terms : 

**Binoe aU, my life seemed meant for, fails*'— The Laet Bide Together J! 

6. Fain —too glad. Being fain to see her —that isj being 
eager to save his life by winning the favour of the countess. He 
had set sail —he sailed out in a ship—it is said accompanied and 

helped by a friendly troubadour. 7. As life .cold—when he 

was dying owing to illness which had seised him in the ship. 

LI. 6-7. Touched land . died he —^Kudel reached Tropoli ; the 

countess hearing that a troubadour reaching there in a ship was in 
a dying condition for his love for her, allowed him to meet her. 
He saw her and was gratified to have his love returned ; he 
thanked Qod for His mercy and died. See next stanza. 

St. 2. Summary. The countess bent over the dying, trouba¬ 
dour in tears and wished be might live. She wept over him and 
kissed him. He thanked God for His favour and died. 

Line 9. Praising —thanking in gratitude. Gift —gi'anting of 
his desire. Grace —kindness, favour. 11. *Live* —she wished that 
30 sincere and ardent a lover might survive and live as her lover. 
12. Or ever —before. The phrase ‘or ever* is a dujdication of ‘ere’ 
which means: *bo{ore'. 'Or' is a form of 'ere* ; it was contused with 
the conjunction 'or* and hence it was reinforced with 'ere’ which 
got a new form ‘ever* which is also=ere. N. B. LI. 11-lii ‘tears 
were shed' and 'life in his face was shed*. The first 'shed* means 
'dropped', the second 'shed* has the cognate sense of "let out". 
In the poem this is the first instance of Swinburne's characteristic 
play upon words as a poetic device. 13. Sharp —wounding and 
piercing as if the tears were sharp weapons. An instance of 
'proleptic use’, so common in Swinburne. 14. Once —that is, jnst 
for onoo, he was dead the next moment and her 'sharp tears’ could 
not sting h im any more. 15. Grew one spans-—her lips touched 
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his lips in a kiss and the four Hpn made one kiss, but only onoe 
16. Drew hook —her lips were withdrawn. 

St. 8. Summary. The poet (or the rejected lover) apostro 
phises the long-dead troubadour referring to his judt reason foi 
thanking the gods for their favour to him in life and death, foi 
granting him the love, tears and kisses of the lady he loved, at the 
moment of death. 

Line 17. 0 brother —the poet is addressing Eudel a man of the 
same profession—both are poets or minstrels. [ Bobindranath 

referred to the ‘hauls* as ‘my brothern*.] The gods . to you —the 

rejected lover (supposed to be poet Swinburne himself) contrasts hie 
miserable plight with the happy lot of Budel. To Budel the gode 
were so kind, but to him they are so unkind. 18. SUep.,.endures 
—lie in your grave in peace and happiness tiU the resurrection of 
the dead (or so long as the creation lasts). In your grave you have 
the good fortune to recount to yourself your good fortune in 
winning the love of your beloved countess in your dying moments. 
20. Give thanks for life —give thanks to the gods for granting you 
a life which found in the end fulfilment of the one aim (love) that 
you’set before yourself. Loves —desires, passions, urges, etc. of love. 
Lures —excitements; pleasurable sensations. 21. Death —be also 
thankful for the fulfilment which the moment of death-brought 
to you. Death came to you not as a painful separation but as a 
happy fulfilment of all that your life was meant for. H. 22-24. 
For the sweet . lady of yours — 

Oonnect this portion with 'Give thanks for death* in 1. 21. The 
fortunate lover, the troubadour, is asked by the poet (Swinburne) 
to be thankful to the gods not only for making his life-time 
happy by giving him to enjoy 'loves and lures* by cherishing an 
image of the countess of Tripoly but also for giving him death just 
at the moment of the supreme fulfilment of his love, for just before 
his death he heard the sound of the fe^t of his beloved softly tread- 
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ing oldser to him, and felt her breath on his face as she bent down 
to kiss him and gave him the kind gifts of tears and kisses. 

Comment : I». 20. Note the alliteration in ‘1* —Zi/e, Zoves, lures, distrU 
buted between the two parts of the sentence. *Loves and lures*—this phrase 
gives a characteristic 8winburnean touch to the poet’s conception of love : 
love to Swinburne is marked by sensuousness and the ‘lures’ of love stimu¬ 
late that sensuousness. See also line 56, ‘The wine and leaven of 
lovely life’. 

St. 4. Summary. As for the rejected lover himself, he has 
nothing to thank the gods for. His life is now a total blank of 
despair,—he can have no rest anywhere ; pleasurable or painful 
feelings of love are no more for him. Even if he dies now, he 
cannot have the happiness the troubadour had in his last moments. 

Line 25. Best —sleep peacefully the sleep of death. Qlad of 
the gods —remain thankfully grateful for the joy that the gods 
were pleased to give you. 26-27. There is not room...(yr best —the 
rejected lover finds no spot anywhere in the world where he can 
find the peace of his soul; he is so resigned to his fate that he can 
have neither joy nor sorrow. He is seized with a deadening 
inertia of the soul—a blank darkness of despair. 29-30. Dreams or 

desires . days before —in these lines he refers to the days before 

he was rejected by his lady-love. See next Ezpl. 31-32. Love will 
not.,r*'to breast —in these lines he contrasts the blankness of his 
own despair with the joyful moments of death of the troubadour 
with the fulfilment of his earnest desire. 

Exp]. There is not room.breast to breast (LI. 27-32). 

The rejected lover in these lines apostrophises the long-dead 
troubadour with whose fulfilment of love his own blank disappoint¬ 
ment offers a*patbetio contrast. He has been abandoned heartlessly 
by his lady-love } be is so despaired that he can possibly find no spot 
in the whc^e world for the rest of his soul; the inertia of bis soul 
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ift po paralysing that it can no more deetinguish between the 
highest pleasure and the bitterest pain. ITeither ftw-n h© find some 
diversion by recalling to his mind the fond imagination and hopes 
which as a lover he’had indulged in so long as he was courting his 
beloved ; ncr does he feel any more the mental anguish when his 
beloved behaved coldly to him. Now both these reactions—joy 
and pain are over, yielding place to blank desi^air. Nor nan he 
sustain hfs heart by imagining for himself the blessedness of meeting 
with his beloved and winning her love as did the troubadour. 

St. 5. Summary : He will care no more for roses which he 
loved so much ; he will hate for ever the delicate charm of eouI- 
stirring music which responds to the passionate desires of love. 

Line 33. J shall,..roses—I shall no more love roses. 34. 
I/oathe —hate, detest. Tunes —sweet aymiihony of notes making 
music. 84-35. When a note...and closes —Swinburne himself 
being a skilful musician and very fond of the art of music 
describes elaborately in these two linos tho long drawn-out rise and 
fall of measured movement of sound in (instrumental) music. 
See next Expl. Note —pitch and duration of a musical sound. 
Chows strong —^rises high in pitch. Belents —declines in inten¬ 
sity. Becoils —turns again to higher pitch. Closes —ends, ‘has a 
dying fall', as Shakespeare puts in Twelfth Night in the mouth of 
the love-torn Duke: 

“If music be the food of love, play on ••• 

That strain again : it had a dying falP’—I, i. 144. 

Line 86. As a wave.,,,.,bu song —as in ancient legends it is 
said that music has the power of turning hack a wave from 
rushing on the shorei etc. The. semi-legendary poet and 
musician Arion is famed to have the power of taming the waves. 
It is said that once when Arion was thrown into the sea by 
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boatmen who wanted to seize his treasure, he was saved by a 

I 

dolphin which took him on his back charmed by his (Arion's) music. 

Expl. 1 shall loathe sweet...by song (LI 34-86), 

The rejected lover in Swinburne's A Farewell has grown so 
apathetic to his life itself and to all that be valued as the soul’s 
delicate enjoyment when he was in the company of his beloved, 
that he now hates and detests all such sweet things. The 
sweetest enjoyment of his soul used to come from listening to 
music. He here describes how a sweet music affects the soul 
when played by a skilful musician. In the music a note is 
taken up in a particular pitch and volume. It is played to the 
highest pitch to which it rises slowly and then comes down to a 
lower key, returns and rises high again and then has a 'dying 
fair. The rise and fall of the tune and its pitch resemble the 
rise and fall of a wave which is believed to be controlled by the 
power of sweet music played near it by a skilful musician. 

Of. Milton’s L’Allegro wishes to hear music— 

“Such as the meeting.soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ” 

Among the Eoglish poets, Milton, Browning, Swinburne. Bridges and 
several others were good musicians too. With Swinburne music was a 
passion. Melody was the soul of his verso. 

Line 37. Sounds —musical sounds. SouVs delight takes fire — 
under the influence of which (hearing which) the joy of the soul 
rises to ecstasy—stakes flame, as it were. S8. jPoce to face.,.with 
desire —when music is brought to bear upon (that is, played skilfully 
on) the iMiSsion of love in the heart. Jfs own dejtre—the passion 
of love in the heart. L. 89. A delight that rebels^ a desire that 
reposes —N. B. This line contains another ‘inversion,* a favourite 
poetic device of Swinburne—A desire that rebels (and) a delUfht 
that reposes —that is, the passion of love is excited all the more, 
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while chftrm that it (the musio) gives oalms the mind anc 
mthes it. 

St. 6. Summary. Being disappointed in love his heart hai 
grown apathetic to everything that formerly excited it. He feel 
no more the excitement of war, or of wonder, the shining glory o 
the starlit sky, the murmuring sounds of wind and water 
passionate affections of the heart agitating it like thunder, anc 
music exciting him to warmth, melting body and soul inti 
ecstasy, 

Line 41. Pulse of war —invigorating excitement of fighting 
Passion of wonder —romantic feeling excited by the strange an< 
mysterious. 42. The heavens...shine —here is another instanci 
of Swinburne's love of the art of ‘inversion'. The line means— 
The heavens that shine and sounds that murmur ; that is, h< 
has no more interest in the stars and moon that light up the sk^ 
at night ; nor ^has he any pleasure in hearing the gentle murmu 
of winds and flowing waters. 43, The stars that sing —Swin 
burne refers to the ‘music of spheres'—sweet harmony raised hi 
the stars as they go round in their orbit. Greek philosophe 
Pythagoras gave the doctrine of 'the music of the sphere*. Shakes 
peare puts the doctrine in the mouth of Lorenzo talking to Jessioa'~ 
Lorenzo asks her to look up and see the stars glittering in thi 
sky— 

Cher’s not-the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings...” 

— The Merohant of Veniee, Y* i. 61>6S 

Loves ihat thunder —affections of the human heart whicl 
overpower the heart as a thunder striking an olqeot, 44. Burning 
...fotns—cheering and invigorating the heart as strong drink does. 
L. 45. Archangel —angel of the highest order waiting upon God. 
Id* 46-48* AU senses...in sender —see Expl. bebw. All senses-* 
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Swlnbarne means 'all sensations' i,e.t all feelings of the body 
and mind as influenced by sweet music. In the sptrii’s cup — 
collecting together in the inmost depth of the soul. L. 47. Flesh 
—physical sensations. Spirit —spiritual sensations. Molten — 
melted. Asndur —separately. L. 48. These things —^tbese 
delicately su^mrfine enjoyments given by strains of sweet music. 

Expl. An armed archangel...no more mine. (LI. 45-48) 

Swinburne in his pathetic love-lyric A Farewell describes in 
these highly imaginative lines how being rejected by the capricious 
beauty the woeful lover felt. As long as he was happy in the 
company of his beloved in high expectation of the fulfilment of his 
love, sweet music was one great enjoyment of his life. Sweet music 
with its overpowering rise, meanderings, turns and dying fall 
acted on his mind as if his soul were under the bewitching 
grip of an archangel coming down from heaven. Under the 
influence of the divine ecstasy it seemed to him as if the archangel 
lowering his arms towards the earth seized all his physical 
and spiritual faculties in a spiritual cup and melted them, separating 
them into ethereally divine substances and pouring them into his 
soul the angel paralysed it with ecstasy. He laments that no such 
fine enjoyments will come to him any more. 

St. 7. Summary. The rejected lover is seized with such 
apathy towards the earth and life that he would rather go to 
the sea which is much fairer ; or he will sleep the sleep of all 
oblivion. 

Line 49. These were . I heard —^these various charms of 

sweet music which 1 enjoyed. L. 50. Ere my love.^at strife — 
before in consequence of the rejection by my lady-love, amorous 
feeling was otisted from my heart; before my disappointment at 
rejection made me so indifferent to my own self that I lost 
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interest in everything I formerly cherished in my heart. LI, 61- 
52. Love that sings...knife —in these two lines, after his favourite 
antithetical style of saying things Swinburne speaks of the contra¬ 
dictory qualities of love. Love that sings —love which charms 
and soothes the soul. Hath wings...birds —is as dckle and incon¬ 
stant as a bird which dits about. This conception of the sweet 
but inconstant nature of love has reminisoene of Shelley : 

'‘I love Love,—though he has wings 

And like light can flee.”— Inoooation. 

Shelleys’ lyric The Flight of Love is devoted to this topic of the 
inconstancy of love. 

Of. also Swinburne’s lines— 

“And love grown faint and fretful 

With lips but half regretful 

Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure”— The Garden of Proserpine, 

L. 62. Balm —soothing, fragrant ointment; love is a healing 
comforting influence. Heft —wound. Thu antithesis in this line is 
the same as that in the previous line ; the line means—love soothes 
and at the same time it wounds. L. 53, Fairer iban.,.sco—Swin¬ 
burne was a great lover of the sea. Here, however, he mentions 
ihe sea for its solitude where he can stay apart from human 
society in his despair. 

L 64, Over-watching^^ long keeping awake (sleepless). 
U 66. One sweet word —that is, *Iove*, L. 56. The wine...lovely 
'ife —love is something that gives pleasurable experiences to 
sxistenoe and like ’leaven* that is 'ferment', is a pervasive, raising, 
elevating element. 

St. 8. Summary. He is resigned to. despair. He will move 
kbout carelessly and lead a humdrum li'e storing nothing, wishing ■ 
or nothing. But if the lady cared for his love, he would have a. 
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dijffereDli life. Bis heart, if trodden under the feet of his beloved» 
would have throbbed the faster in joy if it were pressed co death 
by her feet. 

Line &7. I shall . ways — I shall ‘gad' about—wander about 

aimlessly. Tread out...measure —living a life is like dancing a 
course. Every one has to live a life and I too shall live a listless, 
uninteresting life. L. t9. Fugitive things —whatever I happen 
to get. Not good to treasure —not of any value to store. L. 60. Do 
as the world...saith —do things and say words with no particular 
interest in anything. N.B. These lines are some of the dullest^ 
quite unix)etical. LI. 62-64. Had you felt, lying...and death —if 
lor my love for you, you had allowed me to lie prostrate under 
your feet to be trodden by them, under the palms of your feet my 
heart in its very core would have palpitated quicker in joy at 
the moment of being crushed by your feet and reduced to dust. 

St. 9. Summary. He is indifferent to his life and welcomes 
death because he did his best to win her love by offering her all 
that he valued in life as his dreams, desires and hopes. He is 
too despaired even to complain in this life ; when they both pass 
into the hereafter, if he complains of his sorrow, he doubts if she 
will care to hear. 

Lines 65-66. Had I not taken..,let go ? —By the interrogative 
sentence the woeful, despairing lover strongly asserts that to win 
her love he offered all that he valued in his life. The years let 
go —he has given whatever he considered worth keeping as valu¬ 
ables in the course of his life's progress from youth. L. 67. Tbs 
wine, honey...heaven —N.B. All these words occur before in the 
poem—all standing metaphorically for the vigour, joy and cheer¬ 
fulness of a lover's heart. L. 68. The dreams...high and...low 
Here is another instance of Swinburne's favourite device of 
telling antithesis ; he is speaking of the high hopes alternating with 
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depressiug despair in the course of his courtship according as the 
lady showed warmth or coldness in her attitude. L. 70. Should I... 
...dead 7 —I have shown so much silent patience when living 
in such woeful disappointment, I am sure I am not going to 
disturb your mental peace by complaining to you of your cruelty 
when we both pass into the other world through death. L. 71. 
I never ...on eaH'h--eo long as we live on earth I shall not vex you 
by complaining of my grievances to you. If I cry...Tcnow ?—-In 
this line the lover sinks hopelessly in eternal despair. He will 
not vex her on earth with his complaint—because he knows she 
will not care. So, it is all the more doubtful to him if there is 
any use of crying to her in heaven j if at all he makes any appeal 
to her, it is doubtful if she will care to hear or sympathise. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD 
( 1822-1888 ) 

General Introduction 

1. Life and works of Matthew Arnold. Matthew Arnold 
was the son of Dr. Thomas Arnold headmaster of Rugby school. 
Dr. Arnold was one of the most famous of English headmasters. 
To him his son Matthew Arnold paid a ^orioos tribute in the 
poem Eughy Ohapel, Matthew was bom on 24 December, 1822. 
He owed his early education to his renowned father ; his morals 
and intellect were shaped under the influence of that austere 
personality. His father died in 1842, One year before Matthew 
had got a scholarship and begun his University .education 
at Oiford. B& was a diligent student of the Classics and being 
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of a serious and austere frame of mind, began so early in life 

f 

to keep abreast of the trends and tendencies of his age with 
a critical attitude. “The memory and influence of his father 
Dr. Arnold remained always with him to prompt and cheer him 
in the path of duty, to deejien and control his character" to face 
the society as a moral monitor. No less was his mother's influence 
upon him to shape his character : she was a keenly intelligent 
woman who took interest in her son's literary activities for more 
than thirty years. At Oxford he won the Newdygate prize with a 
ix>em on Gromwell. There he won a valuable friend Arthur Hugh 
Clough, son of tlie famous historian. Elarly death of his young 
friend Arthur elicited from Arnold hie famous pastoral elegy which 
is counted as one of the most affecting pastrols of the conventional 
type. He left Oxford with only a second class in Classics, though 
in scholarship in the classics he was second to none other of his 
time. 

In 1847, Arnold became private secretary to Lord Lansdowne, 
Secretary of the Council by whom he was appointed in 1851 to an 
Inspectorship of Schools. During the tenure of his office as 
Inspector, he drew op valuable reports of the continental systems 
of education which were much appreciated. While labouring as 
Inspector with much interest and industry he devoted himself to 
literature and deservedly won a two-fold reputation as poet and 
critic. From 1857-1867 he was regius Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, and also served the education department as Inspector of 
Schools from which post he retired in 1883 after a service of 
32 years. 

The literary production of Matthew Arnold may be divided 
into three spheres: Poetry, literary criticism, and oritioiem of 
life as he found it in the contemporary society. He devoted his 
intellectual energy to improving, according to his ddeas, all these 
three phases with equal interest and earnestness. 
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For about twelve years after loaviog Oxford, he devoted himself 
to poetry. The Strayed Beveller and other Poems (1849) and 
Empedocles on Etna (1852) were anonymously issued with the 
initial A. The best of their contents were reproduced in the volume 
of Poems t 1853, bearing his full name : this volume had several 
new pieces which may be called his masterpieces e.g., Sohrab and 
Bustum and The Scholar Gipsy. A second series of Poems appeared 
in 1855, Merope (a tragedy in the Greek manner) in 1858, and 
another volume New Poems in 1867, In that year appeared 
Thyrsis, a monody (Elegy) on his friend Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Although Arnold continued to write poetry at intervals^ lor a 
decade from 1857 it was in literary critcism that his strongest work 
was done. The Oxford lectures, On Translating Homer, On the 
Study of Celtic Literature are clear forceful discussions on literary 
problems. His scattered critical literary studies culled as Essays 
in Criticism came out in 1865. By these Arnold worked on establi¬ 
shing a scientific system of criticism. 

"Towards the end of the sixties it became evident that the 
goal of his criticism Was shifted from letters to life. There followed 
a period of active battle, during which, with a sermB purpose 
beneath a mist of raillery, he attacked the social and educational 
prejudices of his countrymen in his publications : Culture and 
Anarchy (1869) (on moral conduct). Friendship's Garland 
,(1670) (on political prejudices), Literature and Dogma and several 
other essays (on religious prejudices). He died by an accidental 
fall from a vehicle on April 15,1888. 

2. Estimate of M. Arnold as a poet: Thought and style. 

1. A BE-AOTiONABT PBODUOT OF HIS AGfE. If Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne and other Victorian poets of their class re¬ 
presented the prominent phase of their age—the phase which kept the 
tradition of romanticism and idealism, Matthew Arnold*B poetry (and 
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prose too to a great extent) represented the critical and intollectua 
phase of some of the men of letters of the age as a natural reactior 
to the long-standing conventions coming down from the beginninf 
of the nineteenth century. The very fact that Arnold shifted hi( 
arena of literary activity from poetry to i)roao speaks of his 
dissatisfaction with his age. His critical temperament inducing bin 
to think of morality, sobriety and social virtues because he found 
them lacking among the ‘philistines’ of his age, made his prose 
so lucid and at the same time so ironically powerful; it was the 
inspirer also of most his poetic productions. 

He declares 'high-seriousness* as the essential s])irit of the 
best poetry and defines poetry as 'the criticism of life undei 
the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth*. As a poet too. be 
seeks inspiration from 'the passion of the intellectual nature 
rather than from the 'passion of the emotional nature*. Shelley 
is incomprehensible to him—he is 'an ineffectual angel beatini 
his luminous wings in the void* i Wordsworth dealing with the 
realities of life and making poetry out of the common life oi 
mankind is his revered preceptor. In one sense, Arnold is a 
classicist, though by instinct in bis short lyrics the best linec 
are the creation of a romanticist. In stylo and expression, "Arnold 
is the most careful purist of all the poets of the Victorian age, 
In his poetry there is evidence of a search for a rule of life and law 
of thought expressed with much lucidity.'* Browning’s and 
Swinburne's and even Tennyson's verbal expressions are sometimes 
enigmatic. Melody is all that we get but find no clarity. 

2. EBPLHOTIVB SPIRIT *. MBLANCHOLT. Arnold's highest reach 
of poetry as in Th& Scholar Qipsy^ Dover BeacK Margaret^ The 
Pagan World, etc. is reflective. As a reflective poet he is as 
exquisite as Wordsworth himself. His meditative melancholy fed by 
the spirit of oriticimi is an all-pervasive feeling which seises the 
thoughtlult serions-minded readers, ^^th Thyrsii and The Scholar 
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Gipty amidsti muoh vigorous oritioim of life ultimately sit heavy on 
even the serious-minded. It has been pertinently remarked by 
competant cities that Matthew Arnold's most i^ooessful poetry is 
that in which he compares, may be tactfully, the real with the 
ideal and holds up the real as falling far short of the ideal. His 
ijoetry seems written for a small group of saddened individuals for 
whom the world is a waste land. Saddened intellectuals like 
Arnold himself must be his more appreciative readers. 

3. SICKENED B7 WANT OF “faith". Arnold fell in an age in 
which even the best and most ardent soulsiuot to speak of those who 
only love and hate, quarrel and eddy about with no fixed aim and 
ideal, made English middle class society, as he says in his Bughy 
ChapBlt lose their spiritual anchor *, while most of them ran after 
material wealth and physical comforts, a few like Newman and Eeble 
who were men of the Oxford Monument edged towards Neo-Gathor 
lioisim. Arnold keeping fast to his father's English Ohnrch alle¬ 
giance and yet being too keen an intellectual to accept tradition 
uncritically, lamented the ebbing away of faith (as ho says in hia 

Dover Beach)— 

**The Sea of Faith 
Was onoe, too at the 
Bat now 1 bear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar.’ 

The Scholar Gipsy was fortunate to remain firmly devoted to 
his ‘one aiiq, one business, one desire', because he was— 

’‘born in days when wits were fresh and clear 
And life ran gaily like the sparkling Thames.*' 

It was the misfortune of his contemporaries and of himself too 
that they were— 

**Wandering betweenjiwo worlds—one dead, 

The other powerless to bs horn”'- The Qrmde Ohartreuet* 
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4. Modern spirit. Arnold's poetry forces itself upon our 
attention as being something quite apart from that of his great 
Victorian contemporaries by virtue of its theme and style. Both in 
theme and style it suggests a parting of the ways with a forward- 
looking face. It influenced the then younger generations' bent of 
mind, preferring a new approach to and criticism of life. In his 
poetry,“the expresses the turmoil of a soul in its regret for vanished 
faith and its anxious search for a new wisdom.'* The snug, comfor 
table satisfaction of Tennyson, the bold optimistic challenge of 
Browning, the sensuous sonorousness of Swinburne and the 
picturesque mediaevalism of Bossetti—all differed from the morali¬ 
sing intellectualism of Arnold. 

8. Arnold’s definition of Poetry as ‘‘Criticism of life*'. 

The keen intellectualism which led Arnold to an unsparing 
appraisal of the cultural anarchy of his nation in his prose essays 
was at the bottom of his view of poetry too. A great humanist, 
profoundly learned in classical literature, a lover of Greek art, be at 
least in theory decried the romantic art in poetry. He blamed 
Tennyson for abusing the decorative art in poetry instead of 
treating life with the seriousness of a thinker. Poetry, the boat art, 
according to Arnold was mainly concerned with life and the manner 
in which to live a life so that life yields all its treasure here and 
here-after. Arnold with his inborn stoicism walked in the footsteps 
of his admired predecessor Wordsworth as his precei)tor. As a i)oet, 
“he saw in poetry mainly a 'criticism of life', and reverenced it for 
the part it played in the formation of character." 

In his elaborate Introduction to The English PoetSt as also in his 
Essays in Griticism^ (The Study of Poetry) Arnold gives his opinion 
about the character of poetry and its function. Poetry, according 
to him. is 'criticism of life' ; he defines Poetry “as the applicatioo 
of ideas to life" and adds, “But for supreme poetical success more if 
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required than the powerful applioation of ideas to life ; it must be 
an ai^lication under the conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty. Those laws fix as an essential condition, in the 
poets* treatment of such matters as are here in question, high 
seriousness—the high seriousness which comes from absolute 
sincerity.** High seriousness on the part of a poet requires him to 
take life with the deepest respect and awe which it deserves as the 
most precious treasure that a man possesses. See also Answer to 
Q. 4. following. 


THE SGHOLAB GIPSY 

Sprtcial Introduction 

A. Publication anu volume. The Scholar Gipsy first came 
out in 1853 in a volume of Arnold's poetry, entitled Poems by 
Matthew Arnold. This was the first volume of j)oema to which 
Matthew Arnold gave his full name. Besides The Scholar Gipsy and 
the short epical sample Shorab and Busiumt the volume contained 
a few more pieces which bad been published in two previous 
volumes marked A, the first letter of his name Arnold. 

B. The story about the Scholar Gipsy. The central 
character of the poem round whom Arnold weaves his study of 
contemporary society and passes his reflections on and criticism of 
the life around him is named by Arnold, The Scholar Gipsy, 
a descriptive title. Neither Arnold nor any one else knows his 
real nAmPi. Arnold, as he says in line 3l of the poem, had read the 
story of that young scholar of Oxford in the pages of Glanvil. 

C. Glanvil's 'Vanity of Dogmatising.* Joseph Glanvil (or 
Gian rill) published in 166 1 a book which he entitled "The Vanity 
of Dogmatising*. Glanvil was a scholar of Exeter College, Oxford 
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and was rector of the Abbey Oharoh at Bath. He was a liberal- 
minded philosopher who did not believe in the Scholastic dogma of 
Aristotelian logic. In two of his works he defended the belief in 
the pre-existence of souls and the belief in witchcraft and other 
occult (supernatural* magical) knowledge. In his Vanity of 
Dogmatisingt as the title indicates, he attacks the foolishness of 
rejecting the strange, the supernatural and mystic knowledge as 
absurd. He cites the story of the Scholar Gipsy as an instance 
of a truth which, ho regrets, “will be reckoned in the first rank of 
Impossibles*'. He proves the truth by briefly describing the 
adventures of a poor young Oxford scholar who was forced by 
oircumstances to wander about and fall among a band of vagabond 
gijsees and follow their trade for his maintenance. By his 
intellectual smartness, his clever, sympathetic approach to this 
vagabond tribe, keeping their company for a long time, he won 
so much of their love and confidence that they taught him some 
of their mysteries and practices ; and in consequence, the Oxford 
scholar came to believe that the gipsies were not such cheats and 
impostors as they were reputed to be. 

Arnold in his introductory Note on his poem The Oipsy Scholar 
briefly quotes from Qlanvil's Vanity of Dogmatising as far as he 
thinks it necessary to acquaint his readers with the career of the 
young scholar which gives him the title of ‘The Scholar Gipsy.* It 
will be observed by all readers of the poem and the Notepre-fixed by 
Arnold that he borrows several suggestive phrases and epithets in 
stanzas 4 and 5 of his poem from Ganvil. tSee our Noteson Arnold's 
Note and on two stanzas (4 and 5) of the poem.] 

In the Note pre-fixed to the poem by Arnold, as quoted by 
him from QIanvil, the Scholar Gipsy is said to have remarked to 
his two old comrades from Oxford who happened to meet him in 
his wandering gipsy life “that they (the gipsies) had a traditional 
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kind of learning among them, and could do wonders by the powei 
of imagination, their fancy binding that of others ; that he himseli 
had learnt much of their art...” By 'imagination* is meant 
*6zeroise of will* and hy ‘fancy* is meant ‘thought*. A little down 
the iTassage from Glanvil quoted by Arnold, Glanvil proceeds to 
give an illustration of how the Scholar Gipsy actually showed he 
could bind by his 'imagination* (will power) the fancy (thought) of 
others. The illustration is this : 

After some talk with his old comrades from Oxford, the Scholar 
Gipsy asked them to go and wait in an inn at some distance, and 
talk between themselves on any topic they liked. After a time 
the Scholar Gipsy went to the inn and sat in a separate room, 
letting the two talk between themselves. Then he gave them a full 
account of what had parsed between them. Thus Glanvil in his 
book established the vanity of dogmatising that mystery, occult 
knowledge, etc. are absurdities. Arnold, of course, quotes only as 
much of the story of Glanvil as is necessary for bis purpose and 
starts off to bring in his own criticism of life. 

D. Matthew Arnold's attitude towards Nature as 
illustrated in 'The Gipsy Scholar**. Matthew Arnold as a poet 
makes some mark by presentation of and attitude to Nature not 
only in The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrais, his two pastoral elegies but 
also in some of his justly well-known lyrics. Coming after the 
romantic poets like Wordsworth, Coleridge and Eeats and 
flourishing with his great contemporary Tennyson and Browning, 
Arnold naturally invites a comparison with all of them, particularly 
with Wordsworth and Tennyson as regards the treatment of nature. 
Arnold was a tover and keen observer of the aspects and operations 
of nature in their minute details, though he did not like Wordsworth 
spiritualise nature as Nature the'*wisdom and spirit of the universe.** 
He was more akin to Eeats in his purely objective view of nature, 
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Elkin also to Tennyson in regarding external nature's soothing, 
pleasing influence on the human soul by the calm, delicate beauty 
and subtle play in light and shade, in breeze and calm, in ripples 
o! water and showers of flowers. In all these respects Arnold had 
affinity with his admired guide and master Wordsworth, but 
for his temperamental difference with Wordsworth he did not rise 
into a conception- of Nature the as all-pervasive Soul with which 
!ihe soul in man could commune for solving the mysteries of the 
creation. Intensely intellectual and critical in his attitude to the 
world of thought and culture, Arnold's melancholy mind could 
cot let itself wander and feed on romantic fancies to lend glow 
ind glamour to the external manifestations of nature and to delight 
in its colours, forms, profusion and subtle delicate operations. 
Arnold found greater charm in the calm moonlight, in the silence 
ind loneliness of the fields from which men and flocks and dogs had 
retired, in gentle murmurs of winds and waters echoing the deep- 
seated melancholy of his mind. He was attracted more to the 
ieep, sullen melancholy sound of the sea withdrawing on the 
pebbled shores than to the wild roar of the waves in the outer sea. 
'Nature red in tooth and claw’, the fury of storms, the resounding 
cloud-bursts which sent Byron and at places Shelley too into sym¬ 
pathetic excitement never interested Arnold. Barring these limita- 
bions Arnold as a poet of Nature has a safe place among English 
poets. In respect of the truthfulness of observation and faithful 
picturesque presentation, '*an exceptionally competent judge, Lam 
de Tabley gives Arnold the precedence even over Tennyson". With 
regard to human relation with Nature Arnold, unlike his master 
Wordsworth, takes Nature to be a dispenser of calm and peace, 
sf tranquillity unaevered with toil and not as a source of joy, 
comfort and support. He regards joy and comfort rising rather 
from the human heart than from anything in Nature, thus 
schoiug Ooleridge's creed, ‘^we take back from Nature what we 
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give”. In bis Dover Beach he gives his creed that man is to lool 
for consolation and support from man. 

The Scholar Gipsy, apart from its moral and ethical bearing ox 
the lives of the aimless, sickening life of men in modern society 
has its appeal to many, particularly to those vzho are familiar witt 
the Oxford region, as a superb poetry of Nature. It is a vivid 
realistic presentation of not only the scenes of nature around 
Oxford but also the lives and activities of the villagers, theii 
various occupations round the year in the midst of the rural sceneE 
which are neither idealised nor made to wear false glitter by the 
romantic imagination. Yet the presentation is such as none but an 
earnest and gifted lover and observer of nature could have portray¬ 
ed with such fidelity and arresting charm. It is a pleasure to the 
imagination to conceive that Arnold's heart lies buried in that 
Oxford region and not in his native Laleham as it is a pleasure to 
think that Thomas Hardy's heart remains buried in his dear 
'*Wossex” and not in Westminster Abbey. 

[ See Q. 3 and Answer. ] 

Q. 1. Give an outline of the contents of Matthew Ar¬ 
nold's poem “The Scholar Gipsy” and bring out Arnold's 
attitude to modern life. 

Or 

Indicate Matthew Arnold's attitude to modern life as 
expressed in “The Scholar Gipsy.” 

[ G. n. B. A. Hons. 1968} 
Or 

How does Arnold Interpret Glanvil's story of “The Scholar 
Gipsy” as a symbol of steadfast constancy to an ideal as 
against the sick harry and divided aims of modern life ? 

[0. U. B. A. Hons. 1968] 

Ads. Glanvil in his Vanity of Dogmatieing mentions the life- 
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story of the Scholar Gipsy with a completely different view from 
the ptirpose for which Arnold in his poem briefly borrows the story 
from Glanvile. Granvil gives the story as an illustration of bis 
philosophic theory that there is truth in strange, commonly 
rejected sources of occult and mysterious knowledge. Gypsies, a 
vagabond uncivilized tribe of men,are generally regarded by civilized 
society as impostors and cheats who pretend to tell fortunes 
and read the thoughts of others to make their livelihood. Glanvil 
holds up the instance of the Scholar Gipsy, a poor under-graduate of 
Oxford who failing to procure any means of livelihood and meeting 
the expenses of his education wandered in vain in search of some 
profltable employment ; he fell in the company of some members 
of a gipsy tribe, won their confidence and love so much as to learn 
from them their art of reading the thought of others by the exercise 
of their imagination ( by which he means their 'will power'). The 
Scholar Gipsy by his pretty long acquaintance with these gipsies 
became convinced that they had among themselves a traditional 
kind of learning some elements of which he had learnt > he had 
a mind to learn more. Happening to meet two of his old Oxford 
comrades, he gave them practical demonstration of his i)OWer to 
tell them what they had talked about between themselves, while 
he was not present there. He told his comrades that after learning 
their art fully, he would leave their company and teach the civilized 
society the secrets of the gipsy art. 

As far as we know from what Arnold quotes from Granvil of the 
purpose and life story of the Scholar Gipsy, he was an intelligent 
young man of quick parts, optimistic spirit and persistent nature 
who in his efforts to make a subsistence happened to know and be 
interested in his vagabond companions, and learnt something of 
their occult art. He intended to leave their comi»ny after knowing 
more of iti In Glanvil, he was a needy human creature, seized by 
ouriousity and thirsting to know more of what interested him* 
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Glanvil leaves him at that—he has no further use of him for his 
purpose than establishing his theory that there are more things on 
heaven and earth than the intellectuals of civilized society can 
dream of. Arnold starts from the point where Glanvil leaves. 
He pursues the subsequent career of the Gipsy Scholar by almost 
spiritualing and idealising him as a spirit pursuing one aim, one 
business, one desire and patienly waiting for the spark of heaven 
to fall on him to crown him with the attainment of his ideal. He is 
thus made by Arnold an undying, spiritual ideal. He is differentiated 
from the whole lot of modern intellectuals, ‘who fluctuate daily 
without term or scope, of whom each one strives, nor knows what 
he strives*. We moderns hurry about like frightened sheep, or 
souls get sickened, we suffer from the curse of divided aims because 
we have no fixed creed—the creed which we hold for a time is not 
sincerely believed in. In consequence, after soul'killing futile 
struggle we remain morally and spiritually as we were when we 
began the struggle. 

Arnold gives his poem The Scholar Gipsy an elaborate but neat, 
almost classical, structure to make the poem a perfect pastoral elegy. 

Outline. Arnold imagines himself as lying in restful ease on 
a warm but shady mound late in the morning under a blossoming 
linden bower in autumn and looking at the fields around and the 
Oxford towers at a distance. He asks his old stepherd companion 
to take out the bleating sheep from their wattled cotes and let them 
graze about. He asks the shepherd then to go about in search of 
the wandering Scholar Gipsy of whom he has heard reports from 
persons frequenting the region ( Sts. 1-3 ). 

As the old shepherd departs, the poet once more takes up the 
book of Glanvile to read again about the poor young Oxford Scholar 
aiifted with auiok parts and lively talents who had to leave studies 
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Tagjibond gipsies and won their love and confidence. Some years 
after, he happened to meet two of his old acqaiantances of Oxford 
and told them that the gipsies had a sort of traditional learning by 
which they could control the thoughts of others by their will-power 
and psychological suggestions. He would wander with them till 
he could fully master their*art and then teach it to the world—hut 
for that he was to wait i)atiently for the grace of God. (Sta. 4-5). 

The Scholar Gipsy was eagerly sought after by the poet, but he 
was never met by the poet, though he at times heard reports of 
him from the shepherds and fielddabourers of various places round 
the region. The poet has engaged shei>herd boys and rural workers 
to find him out for he is known to be wandering about in the regions 
about Cumner Hills ; Oxford students returning from excursion 
have seen him and countryside people have met him in some 
village inns. But the Scholar Gipsy is shy of company and gives 
them the slip before anybody can approach him. Village maidens 
have met him on the way to their May-day festivities ; he has been 
seen to come out sometimes to cross the stile on fields, sometimes 
to ride in a boat crossing the stripling Thames. The poet is so 
entranced in his thought about the Scholar Gipsy that he imagines 
he himself once saw him cross a field in winter. (Sts. 6-13) 

The poet realises that he is only dreaming; for the Scholar Gipsy 
who lived some two centuries before his time must be dead and 
buried in some secluded country churchyard. Yet the poet insists 
that the Scholar Gipsy is very much alive yet as a spiritualised 
ideal. He could never have died—for he-did not feel the wasting 
and ruinous touch of the parsing years as we do, living a tiring and 
corroding life of continually shifting aims, hurrying from one pursuit 
to another, never sticking like the Scholar Gipsy to one ideal, one 
aim, (me business. We simply wear out our spirit in fruitless 
struggle to attain what we ourselves do not clearly know. Our 
eools suffer from 'languid doubts' and 'sick fatigue* of modern life 
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which has no constant faith. From this cursed influence of the 
modern age not even the best among us whom we have placed on 
the intellectual throne has been free. Ordinary men like oursdves 
wanting faith and sturdy, steadfast hope for the divine spark like the 
Scholar Gipsy suffer all our lives and die in despair. Let him fly from 
our corrupting contagion and roam in the woods and shades holding 
fast to his one aim, one hope, one ideal. Let him plunge deeper 
into solitude and seclusion sticking fast to his pursuit. (Sts. 17-22) 

Let the Scholar Gipsy avoid our greetings, smiles and our rest¬ 
less, unprincipled lives as hatefully as Dido Queen of* Carthage 
turned away from her treacherous lover JEneas when she met him 
in the Hades or as some veteran Tyrian trader of old sailing in 
his merchant vessel in the Mediterranean with his valuable, subs¬ 
tantial articles of use turned hatefully away from the gay coastal 
trading vessel of the novice Greeks laden with trifle and gaudy 
articles of luxury ( Sts. 23-25). 

Q. 2. “The Scholar Gipsy is an elegy with a message to 
the Victorians". Discuss. 

[ 0. U. B, A. Hons. 1962 ; Burd. Univ. B. A. Hons. 1962.1 


Or 


How far can Arnold's “The Scholar Gipsy" be called an 


ele^ ? 
Ans. 


Bring out the elegiac note in the poem. 

An 'elegy* in its origin with the Greeks, particularly in 


the hands of Siclian Greeks Theocritus, Bion and Moschus meant a 


lamentation over the death of a dear, familiar person by the 
bereaved. In coarse of timCf an 'elegy* came to denote any serious 
melancholy piece of poetry of regret or sorrow written in a parti* 
cular metre known as the 'elegiac meter.' Among the English poets» 
it has long been a convention to put their elegies in the garb of a 
pastoral representing the poet himself as a shepherd lamenting 
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ov^r the death of his dear friend or acquaintance representing him 
as another shepherd in most coses dying an untimely death. Milton’s 
Lycidas in which he laments the death of his college friend 
Edward King; Shelley's Adomis in which he laments the death 
of Keats, Tennyson's In Memoriam in which he records his long 
seventeen years’ lamentation over the death of his intimate friend 
Arthur H. Halla'm are three of the best personal elegies in English. 
They are 'personal’ in the sense that they record the poets' sorrows 
and lamentations over a personal loss. So also Arnold's Thyrsis 
is a personal elegy in the conventional pastoral form in which he 
laments the death of his friend Arthur Clough. Arnold's Bugby 
Chapel in which he pays regretful tribute to the great personality of 
bis father, Headmaster of Bugby School, is also an elegy of the 
personal form but not in the pastoral garb. Another form of the 
el^y which has come to be called the impersonal elegy, typified by 
Gray's famous Elegy written in a Country Churchyard and Arnold's 
The Scholar Gipsy, is concerned with the ^joet's melancholy and 
contemplative reaction to the general misery and sufferings of 
humanity at large or a section of it in particular in a particular 
age and society. 

Arnold's poem The Scholar Gipsy is an elegy not in the sense 
that he laments in it over the miseries and privations, struggles 
and wanderings of the promising young Oxford Scholar who was 
lost to civilized society by merging himself into the gipsy way of life. 
Far from lamenting his fate, Arnold makes him the starting {X)int 
of his melancholy reflection on and keenly intellectual criticism of 
the men of his contemporary Victorian society. While his greater 
contemporaries, Tennyson and Browning glossed over the material 
prosperity of the Victorians and their snug decorous life of ease 
and social glamour, Arnold far more intellectually critical than 
sither of them, saw in the apparent prosperity and well*being 
>f his oontempmries, the secret soul of discontent which would 
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never let them live in peace, not to speak of joy. with themselves. 
An earnest disciple of Wordsworth, a profound hater of ‘philis¬ 
tinism’, he brought to bear his theory of poetry as ‘criticism of 
life*, on the life of men he saw around him. Ho felt keenly their 
aimless toil, turmoil and feverish inconstancy in the pursuit of any 
spiritual ideal, this strange disease of modern life was due to 
want of ‘faith* —the intellectuals of the age being half-believers in 
their casual creed. “He found in the elegy the outlet for his 
native melancholy, of *the Virgilian cry* over the mournfulness of 
mortal destiny. It is the natural tone of an agnostic who is not 
jubilant—but regretful of the vanished faith, regretful of its lost 
beauty, regretful of its lost promise.** Seizing the simple portraiture 
of the young Oxford Scholar in Glanvil's pages he idealises him into 
a moving and living figure of a beacon light for the darkened souls 
of his contemporaries to aim at and work for the noble destiny 
which God has appointed for the soul of man. No personal elegy 
could ever be so affecting. 

The message that he preaches to his comfortless, peaoeless 
cantemporaries by holding up before their erratic lives the single- 
minded devotion of the Scholar Gipsy to his one aim, one business 
characterised by a sombre high-seriousness, uniform in tone and 
direct in appeal; it never rises into shrill hysterics and display of 
over*wrought emotions in lamenting the waste that his contempo¬ 
raries are making of the rich gift of life. The criticism of life which 
is the substance of that message is offered with sympathy and under¬ 
standing—Arnold being a calm, soberly sad lover of 'intellectual 
passion* and always careful not to let himself adrift in the strong 
current of ‘emotional passsion*. He regarded himself as much 
suffering from the want of 'faith*, his misfortune being to fall bet¬ 
ween two agess, one dead and the other incapable of being born. 
His Soholar Gijtsvt therefore, has the greatest appeal to "a small 
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group of saddened indwiduals to whom the world is a waste land,"^ 
as a critie observes. 

' Q. 3. What do you understand by a ‘Pastoral* ? Discuss 
briefly M, Arnold's “The Scholar Gipsy" as a Pastrol Elegy. 

Or, 

Discuss to what extent Matthew Arnold has succeeded in 
creating the illusion of a general pastrol atmosphere in “The 
Scholar Gipsy" and examine the means he has adopted for 
the purpose. [O.U. B.A. Hons. 1965] 

Ans. The word ‘pastoral’ comes from ‘imstor* which means a 
shepherd or, by extension, a peasant or rustic toiling on the soil for 
his livelihood and living with his family in his cottage on the farm 
or field. In literature the word 'pastoral' has a long and interesting 
tftidition from the ancient Greek times to our present days. A 
‘pastoral’ may be a poem, chiefly of the elegiac species, or a prose 
story with rich romantic colouring or a drama in which the 
characters are simple, happy rustics leading a life of easy content¬ 
ment with simple joys and sorrows. Theocritus a Greek poet of 
Sicily in the third century B.G. is said to be the originator of pastrol 
poetry, his disciples and followers Bion and Moschus were the 
earliest writers of pastoral elegies, lamenting the death of their 
preceptors, representing them as shepherds and themselves as their 
assistants in tending the fiook. This was the beginning of the 
currency of the pastoral elegy in literature, later developed by Virgil 
and some other Latin poets. 

Pastoral romances in poetry and prose and pastoral dramas had 
much vogue in Bngland in -the 16th and 17th centurieBi mostly 
taken from Italian and Spanish models, Sir Philip Sidney's Arockdia 
is perhaps the most well-known prose romance dealing with the 
lives of the happy shepherds of Arcadia with their pastures and 
flower fields “where shepherd boys pipe as though they would never 
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grow old". Lodge's Bosaslynde is another pastrol story is prose 
from which Sbahespeare made his pastoral drama As You Like It. 
Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd is another interesting pastoral drama ; 
Miltons Comus is a fine pastoral entertainment in the form of a 
Masque. In the early nineteenth century, Shelley's AdonaiSt a 
lamentation on the death of Keats, is rich imaginature poetry } 
Arnold's The Scholar Gipsy is essentially pastrol ix>etry and his 
Thyrsis, a significant memorial to his friend Arthur Clough is in 
the traditional jmstoral garb. 

Apart from the elegiac note in The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis, 
the pastoral garb of both the iioems is an interesting feature in both. 
In this connection it is good to remember that in none of the 
pastoral poems, ancient and modern, though much of the simplicity, 
innocence, joys and sorrows of the real pastoral people are depicted, 
the real interest lies in the lives of these rustics. They are chibfly 
intended by cultured poets of the ages in which they were written 
to hold up before the gaze of the artificial cultured society a 
picture of real peace and faith and love and fellow-feeling in the 
midst of the gifts of nature, ‘far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife*—^leading 'in the cool sequestered vale of life the noiseless 
tenour of their way* (Gray's Elegy). 

Arnold’s poem The Scholar Gipsy is an Elegy in the sense that 
it embodies an intellectual thinker's gloomy, melancholy reaction to 
the life of the so-called cultured society of his day. It is a poem 
in which Arnold is ‘high-serious* in his criticism of the aimless life 
of sick hurry, divided aims aod feverish peaoelessness of the whole 
human society. When Arnold wrote the poem, it had long been a 
convention to throw elegiac reflections and descriptions in the 
pastoral mould. The pastoral mould gave the poet opportunity 
to describe nature with all its charms and calm and peace, of 
course, somewhat idealised as a poet has the privilege to do for 
the sake of the beauty he seeks to communicate. The shepherds 
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who were introdnoed presented a somewhat idealised life of peaoe 
and concord nnder an untaught philosophy of making the best 
of life. Arnold's poem The Scholar Gipsy is a good pastoral but 
not in the conventional sense of the term. The ojwning of the 
poem introduces a real shepherd, an old man really working 
in fields and farms, keeping flocks of sheep, tending them by day 
and shutting them in wattled cotes at evening. The scone the 
poet depicts is indeed a beautiful scene of autumnal morning 
but there is no attempt at idealising it to a dream picture. 
The poet lies on a high ground in the shade of a linden bower, 
from which the loose flowers shower beauty and fragrance which 
regale his mind. In the surroundings the poet who enjoys the 
sight of Oxford’s towers at a distance, sees corn-fields with 
ripe autumnal harvest and the peasants working and shouting 
at times, {^ere is indeed a real pastoral scene pictured in easy 
and fiowing verse which outdoes any imaginaiy picture of 
conventional pastoral poetry. Conventions of time-honoured 
pastoral art are replaced in this poem by a living, pulsating scene of 
nature. Arnold thus keeps the classical convention but avoids its 
artificiality. This presentation of nature in the midst of which 
real peasants, boys who scare the rooks, men who pass through 
those fields of breezy grass to bathe in the abandoned lasher—all 
these are not figments of Arnold’s imagination but are picturesque 
patches of rural charms which make the poem a better pastoral than 
the conventional ones. 

These are not all. The poem has justly been called a graphic 
picture of Oxford 'topography. In tracing the wanderings and 
secretive movements of the strange gipsy who was the erstwhile 
Oxford scholar, Arnold takes his readers slowly by the hand, as it 
were, round all the places familiar to him and other Oxford scholars, 
<ddandiiew. And he does this by presenting the various scenes 
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of nature and rural activities season by season. His rustics are not 
shepherds who simply sit under the shade of trees, pipe to 
their comrades, of whom ‘every shepherd tells his tale/Under the 
hawthorn in the dale’ as in Milton’s L* Allegro. In summer, 
Arnold lies in a boat looking towards the green Gumner Hills and 
wonders if the Scholar Gipsy might bide somewhere in these lonely 
regions. He speaks of the ferry at Bahlock-hithe across the 
stripling Thames. Young men from Oxford are reported to have 
met him in a boat looking at the silvery current of the moon¬ 
lit river. Maidens on their way to the village of Flyfield to join 
the May-pole festivity have met him. In June housewives sitting 
at their door have seen him pass with hurried steps ; in autumn he 
has been seen on the broder of the Bagley wood. The poet imagines 
to have seen him in a winter cross a flooded field and pass towards 
Hinksey range covered with snow. 

Q. 4. How far is Arnold's definition of poetry as 'criti¬ 
cism of life’ applicable to 'The Scholar Gipsy’ ? 

[ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1971 ] 
Or 

Indicate Matthew Arnold’s attitude towards modern life 
as expressed in "The Scholar Gipsy.” 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1968 ] 
Or 

How far is it true to say that Arnold’s poetry is written 
for a small group of saddened intellectuals for whom the 
world is a wasteland ? [ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1965 ] 

Ans. Matthew Arnold in his critical essay ‘The Study of 
Poetry' defines poetry as "a criticism of life under the conditions 
fixed for such a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty” Arnold by this definition means to say that all serious 
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poetry, dealing as it does with life and its conduot, is not a mere 
intellectual or emotional appraisal that a man preesents by 
the thought contents and style and diction etc. in his 
writings which he claims to be poetry. Arnold’s defi¬ 
nition requires a little elucidation. He means that ixaetry 

concerns itself with the poet's evaluation of the life he deals 
with ; for a true poet is ‘high-serious* in presenting human 
life, singly or the life of a society in a particular age and time. This 
evaluation of life must be made under the laws of‘poetic beauty' 
and 'ixsetic truth* By 'poetic beauty* is meant the appeal to the 
human soul by touching it with the illuminating power of imagi- 
uatioDj and by ‘poetic truth’ is meant the 'imaginative truth as 
different from the truth of science and reason—"the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all Soience'*i as Words¬ 
worth puts it. Thus Arnold means that Poetry is criticism of lifci 
in the sense, as he himself points out in his essay, that poetry 

views life as it is in'the light of what life ought to be. 

"It means that poetry is continually referring the actual life 
to the ideal and illutniaabing the one by the other*’. Arnold in 
writing The Scholar Gipsy must necessarily be taken as carrying 
out the idea of poetry as enunciated by him. But there is one great 
difficulty in testing how far Arnold has carried out his own 
ideal in the poem } for, in the poem he does not depict the life 
of the Scholar Gipsy. He only takes from Glanvil that much of the 
young Oxford Scholar's life which acquaints us with the fact of 
hia keeping the company of a band of gipsies with a view to 
learning their traditional art of acquring occult knowledge by the 
exercise of ‘imagination* i e., will power and psychological sugges¬ 
tions, Arnold tells us that the young Oxford Scholar had acquired 
some knowledge but kept on wandering in gipsy garb with such 
vagrants, waiting for the "heaven-sent moments'* tor tho full 
86 
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acquisition ol this skill. Arnold leaves the Scholar Gipsy at 
that. He does not say that the life oi the Scholar Gipsy is 
the 'ideal* life with which to compare the actual life of his con¬ 
temporaries. 

The ideal that Arnold holds up before the modems to emulate 
is the Scholar Gipsy's firm constancy of attachment to his ideah 
his "one aim one business, one desire". This single-minded 
devotion to one's noble ideal and relentless pursuit of it till it is 
achieved—whatever that noble ideal may be—is contrasted by 
Arnold with the inconstancy, pursuit of various sohemes with 
faith in none, rolling from change to ohangei sticking to none, 
which tire out the energy of even the strongest souls in modern 
society. Arnold in a manner echoes his master and preceptor 
Wordsworth’e complaint about his (Wordsworth’s) contemporaries— 
"The world is too much with us, late and soon getting and speni- 
ing we lay waste our powers"—"we must run glittering like a 
brook in the open sunshine, or we are unblest—Plain living and 
high thinking are no more." Arnold as a keen intellectual and 
moral critic of the manners and culture among his Victorian 
contemporaries regretted their sung conformity to customs, their 
religious controvercies. their inclination even to change their 
religious faith and all that. They had no high ideal which they 
could cling to with single-minded devotion and earnest faith. 
They were over-busy in doing things but what exactly they were 
doing was not clear to them for want of constancy and fervent 
faith. Bepeated disappointments were their lot \ till exhausted in 
mind and spirit they wore out their life. They were light half-believera 
in their casual creeds—never believing in and sticking to any 
religious or moral beliefs—*'who never deeply felt, nor <dearly 
will'd, whose insight never has borne iruit in deeds." 

With these'acussations Arnold condemns modem civilised life 
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fall of })oetioal be^aty; *'fche golden bowl of life is broken, the 
pitoher is broken at the fountain*'. 

It is certain that most of his contemporaries whose waste of 
life Arnold so gloomily lamented in this elegy, did not think so 
very despairingly of themselves. Want of robust, steadfast faith 
and adherence to a high ideal did not usually bother them much. 
It was only a few cognate spirits like Arnold himself—morally keen 
intellectuals of the age—a Oalyle, a Buskin, a Newman might feel 
like Arnold "amid the enoircliog gloom"—^and that too only in 
moments of soul-weariness which comes to all profound thinkers 
on life in all ages. 

Q, 6. Analyse "The Scholar Gipsy" to show that it Is a 
mixture of pastoral description and criticism of life. 

[ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1969 ] 

Ans. The category to which Arnold's The Scholar Gipsy 
belongs can be briefly stated as 'Pastoral Elegy*. The pastoral 
element dominates the poem from the beginning to almost the end ; 
while the elegiac element comes in at the latter half of the poem in 
course of Arnold's criticisim of the lamentable condition of modem 
life in civilized society. It is a refreshing and genuinely realistic 
presentation of nature, of course, poetically embellished that Arnold 
presents in the poem altogether eschewing the conventional picture 
of pastoral life since the days of Theoritius down to the nineteenth 
century when Shelley wrote his AdomiSt to commemorate Keats 
in his lamentation. Arnold presents in the poem real rustic scenes 
round Oxford and its neighbourhood and portrays the life and 
activities of real rustics in the country side. 

Add Answer to Q. 3. last two pa^rapbs. 

The description of*the countryside round Oxford in its latter 
part of the poem is artistically combined with the elegiac no^, 
that is, in Arnold's criticism oi modern life. The Scholar Qipsy 
wonders about avoiding human society and contact with hif, 
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contemporaries pursuing his *one aim, one business, one desire". 
This on^iness of aim and desire, is made the starting point of 
Arnold's ‘crifeicism of life’—by which he means his reflections on 
the barrenness of modern civilized life for lack of faith in any 
sincerety held ideal and steadfastness in its pursuit. 

Add the first paragraph in Answer to Q. 4. 

Q. 6. Examine with reference to *‘The Scholar Gipsy" 
the view that Arnold is essentially an intellectual poet. 

[O. U. B. A. Hons. 1970] 
Ans. By the middlle of the nineteenth century when Matthew 
Arnold gave to bis Victorian contemporaries his prose criticism 
and "undertook to implant in England the practice of neglected 
but necessary virtues, the Romantic movement which bad 
powerful force at the beginning of the century had exhausted itself 
because of the change in social and economic condition of the 
country. The sung Victorian oomformity and self-satisfaction were 
disturbed by new movements of criticism of the prevailing elements 
in society and therefore also in literature which is always a reflection 
of the life of the society. "Prom 1856 onwards he (Arnold) cons¬ 
tituted himself 'the director-general of the intellectual failings of 
his own nation'. All his prose works are directed to this end." 

In substantial })ortion of his poetic productions, though he 
evinced some currency of emotionlism and sentiment, he was mainly 
intellectual. As regards Tltc Scholar Gipsy, the very fact that he 
started on his presentation of 'criticism of life* as the main thengie 
of the poem by choosing Glanvil's story about the poor Oxford 
Scholar, shows that he made an intellectual approach to his subject f 
because Glanvil's On Vanity, of Dogmatising by its very title is an 
intellectual excursion to denounce by a critical illustration that the 
conventional disbelief in the wisdom of the traditional lore of the 
wandering gipsies is an intellectual error. Arnold by holding up 
the adventure of the Scholar Gipsy for the sake of acquiring the 
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leeoreii art of the gipsies, starts on his 'oritioism of life* of the 
moderns. The inspiring motive is essentially inteUectual. He 
sits in judgment over his contemporaries and also on himself as a 
modern V7ho cannot pursue a single<minded ideal with stubborn 
faith and unviravering constancy. 

If we take Arnold’s criticism of modern life as the central theme 
as we must in appreciating The Scholar Gipsy^ the acute intellectual 
analysis of the characteristics of his oontemix)raries is the most 
interesting thing in the poem. The Scholar Gipsy with his *om 
aim. one business, one desire* is kept in the background as a rather 
romantic ideal; he is left wandering endlessly in the Oxford region 
as a spiritual figure. But the picture of the futility and frustration 
of the life of the moderns assume a sharp distinctive outline, which 
appeals mainly to our intellect. As we close the ])oem, the Scholar 
Giiisy remains a vague, dream-figure to us as also to Arnold who 
says# “But what I dream 1 Two hundred year are fiown since 
the story ran through Oxford halls”. But his criticism of modern 

If 

life is so Intellectually forceful that we are prone to look into 
ourselves questioning our manner of conducting life. We are apt to 
question ourselves—Are we among those “who fluctuate idly 
without term or scope, of whom each strives, nor knows for what 
he strives ' ? The question may be rather jiungent as criticism of 
modern life ; but it is the question about a fact also. 

We feel as we go through the poem the truth of the remark 
that Arnold makes himself the intellectual and moral monitor of the 
age. In the eighteenth century Pope and Johnson also were keenly 
intellectual in their satiric verse—but they made their criticism 
readable by virtue of wit and even humour at places. In the 
early nineteenth century Byron was also highly critical of his 
oontemporaries^but his romantic imagination made his oritioism 
wildly hilarious rather than merely intellectual. One thing, however, 
should be oonoeded to Arnold \—though in bis oritioism ho is esseQ* 
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tially intelleoiiual, in the description of nature in which the ]>oem so 
richly abounds, the realistic presentation of the scenes around 
Oxford is yet so fascinating as to be romantic in beauty which 
stirs our emotions rather than feed our intellect. Many would leave 
out the criticism of life in the poem and seize the description of 
nature to feed their imagination upon. 

Q. 7. Show that Arnold’s "The Scholar Gipsy" is a 
romantic poem iu spite of its intellectual criticism. 

Aos. The same Answer as to Q. 6. 

Q. 8 . What was the legend of the ^Scholar Gipsy’ ? Why 
does Matthew Arnold hold him up as an example to his own 
age ? [ C. U. B. A. 1920 ] 

A ns. Arnold takes the story of the Scholar Gipsy from Glan- 
vil’s learned treatise On the Vanity of Dogmatising, Glanvil wants 
to condemn those who do not believe that there are mysterious 
ways and methods of acquiring knowledge about the thoughts of 
others by the application of the ‘imagination* by which he means 
the power of the will. He cites the ^ase of the Scholar Gipsy as a 
case of the exercise of such i)Ower. There was, the story goes, a 
lad at the university of Oxford, wlio had excellent parts and smart 
intellect but was so iK)or that he could not maintain himself at 
the University. Seeking in vain for some employment whereby 
to meet his exi>enses, he gave up his* studies and "cast himself 
upon the world for a livelihood”. He happened to fall among a 
gipsy band, by his smartness and good behaviour he won their help 
and confidence and kept wandering about with them. They con¬ 
fided to him their mystery—the ))Ower of knowing the thoughts 
of others. By their instruction, be mastered the art of their 
traditional learning so much as soon to outdo them. Aftw he had 
long been in their company hoping to t;Dow more their myste¬ 
rious art, he happened to meet two of bis old comrades who reoog- 
nieed him and wondered how and why he kept snob wild low 
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oompaay. He told "them that gipsies were not euoh impostors as 
they were commonly believed to bo by the civilized society. He 
had learnt by that time some of their art and would learn more 
before he left their comiiany. He asked his old friends to take 
rest in an inn near by and talk about anything they liked. After a 
while he came up to them and told them the sum of what they 
had talked about; He then went back to his gipsy company and 
wandered with them hoping to acquire more knowledge of 
their art. 

Arnold does not pursue the career of the Scholar Gipsy any 
further. He imagines him as wandering about in the countryside round 
Oxford waibing*for the heaven-sent moments when his wish would 
bo fulfilled. To Arnold he becomes a dream figure, spiritualised 
and idealised as a single-minded,devoted enquirer after knowledge— 
he wandered about with *'one aim, one purjxjso, one desire**—in full 
faith and confidence in hiraselt and God. Arnold is not depicting 
the life of the Scholar Gipsy—he sets him up as an ideal of single- 
minded devotion to a pu>’suit in contrast with the fluctuations, 
inconstancy and restlessness, with faith in no ideal, adherence to 
no creed. “Arnold's real theme is the coodition of modern life, 
its feverishness, its ‘sick hurry', its ‘divided aims. It is the voice 
of a spirit almost crushed beneath the burden of life". Arnold 
found in the legend as told by Glanvil about the Scholar Gipsy 
a convenient jumping board for his comment on the evils of modern 
life which he saw about him in his age. His moral reflections on 
and intellectual criticism of modern life keep the idealised 
Soholar Gipsy in the background. 

Q. 9. “Thoa hast not lived, why should'st thou perish 
•o ?"—What is the point of Matthew Arnold’s question ? 

[ Jadavpur Univ. B. A. Hons. 1961) 

A ns. Matthew Arnold takes from Glanvil the life story of 
the Scdiolar Gipsy upto the pqUit where he left the company of 
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two of bis old university oomrades to wander ^ith the gipsies in 
order to learn the full secret of their traditional knowledge about 
the working of the minds of others. His plan was to learn fully 'the 
secret of their art', which *'when fully learned, ( he) will to the 
world impart." But ho knew that he had to wait with patience 
for the grace of God for the moments when he would be able to 
acomplish his pur^mse. 

Arnold then refers to the various inmours that bung about the 
countryside that the Gipsy Scholar was seen by men in that 
region at various places } but he never mixed with anybody or 
told anybody bis way of life. This is how Arnold idealises the 
wandering Gipsy Scholar as a steadfast and unwearied devotee to his 
ideal of acquiring the esoteric knowledge of the gipsies bolding fast 
to bis "one aim, one business, one desire." By way of contrast 
with his single-minded devotion to the pursuit of the ideal chosen 
by him as the summum homum of his life, the poet brings in his 
'criticism of life*—that is, the aimless and ever-fluctuating desire 
of his contemporaries *» the sick hurry, divided aim, ever hurried 
by new beginnings and 'disappointments new.' This hesitating and 
faltering manner of life exhausts the energy of their souls and 
shortens their lives. They die and disappear from the world as ignor¬ 
ant and unenlightened in the end as at the beginning. They fritter 
away their lives—spiritual death being the consequence of this 
foolish waste of the energy of the souL 

The Scholar Gipsy living the life of the spirit in full faith and 
clear conscience is not liable to human mortality. He Is supposed 
by Arnold to wander about in the spirit "still nursing the un¬ 
conquerable hope, still clutching the invoiable shade." The poet 
even dreams that he himself had once met him in winter crossing 
the flooded fields by the causeway with his face towards Hinksey. 
Is it a mere dream ? No—'though his physical existence may 
h»ve ended and his body may be lying buried in some country 
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ohurchyard,—be is still very much alive in the spirit. He did not 
« 

live bis life like ordinary mortals in vain struggles of dull worldly 
life; so be is not subject to death like ordinary mortals. Arnold 
thus justifies his spiritualising of the personality of the Scholar 
Gipsy. It is in this sense that all idealists in any sphere of hi^< 
pitched activity in thought or deed are immortal. 

Q. 10. Attempt a oritical estimate of '*The Scholar Gipsy." 

( Burdwan Univ. B. A. Hons. 1962 ) 
Aos. Matthew Arnold's pastoral elegy "The Scholar Gipsy** is a 
remarkable poem in many respects though there are some oharao- 
teristio fliws in the conception and presentation. The poem is 
particularly remarkable for its classical craftsmanship more than 
for its poetic qualities. Lamhorn puts his appreciation of Arnold's 
craftsmanship in the opening stanzas in the following words: 

*'Craftsmanship too can effectively organize the matter so thati 
for example, instead of the prose narrative opening, 'there was 
very lately a lad in the university', we are allowed to overhear 
just enough of a conversation to set us wondering ; then we are 
shown a delightful picture of high summer, and while we are 
admiring it, we suddenly discover that we are to have a tale as 
well. At last by a skilful transition in the sixty-second line 'And 
I myself half seem to know thy looks* we find a clue to the open¬ 
ing stanza and see our way through the story." The poem, The 
Scholar Gipsy, in spite of much intellectual criticism of modern life 
is essentially romantic in its idealisation of the Scholar Gipsy as 
the figure who is spiritualised to afford contrast with the life of 
the average Victorians. Arnold, a confirmed classoist in the theory 
of poetic art, is nevertheless in his native genius a romanticist in 
creating pictures of men, manners and to some extent even of 
nature, while in presenting the outline and structure of his art he 
sticks rigidly to his classical principles. 

The charm of The Scholair Qipm as a poem lies partly '^in the 
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Bubjooti, naturally congenial to the poet," partly in the scenes o! the 
Oxford region which are so graphically and lovingly described in 
language which neither adds any excessive glow to nature which he 
depicts and partly in the romantic idealisation of the central figure 
so rare in a sworn classicist like Arnold. While in spiritualising 
the wandering figure he throws his theory of classical restraint to 
the winds in keeping a neat poetic form and structure, he is yet 
quite free from any lapse. 

The criticism of life that he offers in the poem has been found 
fault with—very strangely indeed—by some scholars like Phelps 
and Blliot. Is the life of the Scholar Gipsy "that Arnold sets 
before us an ideal life which we can or should strive after ? What 
is it that the Scholar Gipsy does ? He flies the contact of men v 
he indulges in pensive dreams } he gathers flowers and gives them 
to village maidens ; he indolently reclines in a boat, dipping his 
fingers in the cool stream ; he rests on moonlit i)ale3 and listens 
with enchanted ears to the song of the nightingale...Does the poet 
really mean when he contrasts it with actual life that we should 
shape our lives by it ? Is this the kind of life we should aim at ?" 
Whoever may be the critic, certainly it is wrong to blame Arnold 
for recommending such life to us for emulation. It is entirely to 
miss the point and Arnold's criticism of life. He nowhere even 
bints that this vagabond, do-nothing life Is the ideal life. Nor doea 
Arnold present the Scholar Gipsy's final attainment of his "one 
aim, one business, one desire." It is the single-minded devotion 
to the search for truth in any sphere of life that Arnold bolds up aa 
the ideal for all of us to pursue. It is this constancy, this single- 
mindedness, this sticking to one’s chosen business that Arnold 
recommends. It is a life— 

**Still nursing unoonqueraUa. hope, 

Still olatobing tha inviolable shade.** 

'flAtr is the picture that Arnold sets before his Victorian oontempo* 
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raries as a moraUminded preacher of 'culture and conduct' who 
observed the **si6k hurry, divided the strange disease 

of modern life. Those critics who suppose that Arnold makes the 
wanderings and inactive life of the Gipsy Scholar the model for 
imitation, might as well say that since Jusus in his sermon 
taught his listeners, “Take no thought of the morrow...Consider 
the lilies of the held, they toil not# neither do they spin," he 
advised them to he idle and inactive in order to qualify for the 
grace of Gk)d. 

The poem, however has some flaws in other directions. Arnold's 
classical learning and bias for classical constructive art led him into 
indiscretion in bringing in a reference to Dido from the JEmid, 
avoiding the ghost of iBlnoas in the Hades as a suitable parallelism 
to suggest to the Scholar Gipsy to avoid “our feverish contact." 
The elaborate Homeric ( epic ) simile covering the last two stanzas 
has its artistic beauty but hardly justifies its introduction as an 
imagery for the Scholar Gipsy flying “our i^aths and the strong 
infection of our mental strife.’* 

Notes, Explanations, Comments, etc. 

St. 1. 80 MMABT. The poet pictures himself as sitting reclined 
one autumn morning in a shady highland corner of a field and talking 
to au old sbepberd. He asks the shepherd to go and open the folds 
and let the bleating sheep come out and feed on the grass. 
Here the poet will rest all day # the shepherd is asked to come back 
after evening to take up his search for the Scholar Gipsy. 

N. B. Arnold opens the poem with a pastoral settings with an 
actual shepherd, and his sheep, while the peasants are working 
among the harvest in the fields around. 

Line 1. Shepherd —^this old shepherd is one of many whom 
the poet has engaged to search for and find out the Scholar Gipsy 
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who is known to be wandering about in the r^ion. They call you 
your sheep still shut up in their fold bleat to call your attention 
to let them come out to graze. Wattled cotes'-sheep-cotes or 
folds made of sticks and dried branches of trees. Wistful —eager 
( to come out of tiieir folds ) Bawling fellows —barking sheep dogs 
who guard the feeding flock. 5. Nor the cropped.•.head —that is, let 
’the grass already partly nibbled by the sheep on previous days be 
^further nibbled. Do not keep biok the sheep and let the cropped 
(nibbled) grass tops sprout forth new blades LI. 6>10. But 
when the fields...the quest —when evening comes and from the 
flelds shepherd boys, dogs and sheep are gone and the fields are 
lighted up by the cool, gentle moonlight while a few strayed 
white sheep move about in the green fields looking shadowy 
white in the white moonlight, come back here to take up your 
search for the Scholar Gipsy. 

Comment. The paem opens with Arnold’s oharacteristio description of the 
calm, sober beauty of nature with the activity of shepherds and reapers 
tending their flocks and leaping the autumnal harvest. The poem is thus 
given a pastoral setting. It is a realistic description made glamorous by fine 
word-painting not common in the tradition of pastoral poetry. Calm and 
peace in nature rather than its noisy grandeur, the white moonlight rather 
than the glaring sunlight are what charm Arnold. Of. 

*‘In the deserted moon.blanched street 
How loudly sings the echo of my feet”— A Summer Night, 

St. 2. SCTMUJABY. The poet will lie reclined at ease in that 
highland in the field all day and bear the Ueatings of the sheep 
and the cries and calls of the reapers ; he will enjoy all the 
cheerful sounds and sights of an autumn day. 

I 

Line 11. Of late —in the earlier part of autumn, which is the 
harvesting season. The part of the field adjacent to where Arnold 
lounges has already been reaperd. Dark comer —shady remote 
part under liudea ( lime) trees. Where he leaves...cruse —wb^e 
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the reaper keeps his food, articles of use and his cruse ( earthern 
vessel ‘for drinking water) 16. Comes back.,.to use —after working 
at binding the reaped sheaves of corn, the repear comes back to 
the high place where Arnold is resting to eat his food, drink vater 
etc. From uplands far away...folded flocks is borne —Arnold from 
his iwaition on a* highland will regale his ears with the bleating of 
the sheep kept confined in some distant highlands. These sheep 
are not let loose at the harvesting time lest they should oat up the 
corn. Their fodder is carried to them within the folds. 20 Live— 
lively, cheerful. Summer's day —warm, sunny day of autumn— 
autumn is really the latter end of summer ; late autumn is cold 
and rainy,ushering in winter. Arnold in this line refers to the gentle, 
cheerful sounds of nature—the chirping of grasshoppers, buzzing of 
bees, twittering of birds, etc. and the soft sound of early autumn 
wind, the rustling of the decayed leaves of trees and the “air-swept 
lindens.*' mentioned in line 26. 

St. 3, Sammary. The poet tells the old shepherd that be 
will lie reclined at ease till evening on this high ground in a 
corner of the half-reaped fields, feasting in his eyes up5n red ix)])py 
flowers and pale blue convolvulus flowers blooming among the 
corns ; the fragrant showers of linden flowers of the shady linden- 
trees will regale him ; and he will look up as far as the high 
buildings of Oxford University rise against the sky. 

Line 21. Screen'd —protected, sheltered. corner. From 

his position on a higher level of the field he has a full view of the 
surrounding area. THck corn —well-grown stalks of corn which 
still stand uncut. Scarlet —deep red-coloured. Poppies—flowers 
of wild opium plants which often grpw among the com. Peep—are 

partly seen. 24. Found green roots . stalks —This line shows 

Arnold’s accurate and faithful observation of 'nature. The lower 
ends of the stalks of corn are yet green being in contact with mud 
and water, while it being autumn the upper portions of the stalka 
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are grown yellow with ripe corn. Keatis in his OdQ to Autumn 
describes the tired reaper ansong the poppies : 

“•••on a half-reaped farrow* sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies/' 

25. Pale pinft—light reddish-blue. Gonvolvulus —this is a 
genus of wild creeper which is seen twining round corn plants. It 
has little showy light blue flowers hanging as if against the corn 
stalks. Tendrils —thrmd-like shoots by which climbing plants 
cling. Air-swept —shaken by gush of wind. Lindens —^flowers of 

lime-trees. Bustle down . showers —at every gush of wind the 

small flowers of linden fall copiously scattering their sweet smell. 
Bent grass —knotty rush-like grass with stout stems clinging to the 
earth. I am laid —1 lie reclined. Oxford towers —tall and magni¬ 
ficent buildings which make the Oxford University. Oxford has 
21 colleges, standing close to^one another. The towers of Oxford 
consist mainly of these colleges—there being no private houses. 
There are also high towers of two University Halls, towers of the 
Bodliean Library and University Observatory. Arnold a scholar of 
Oxford cherished its memory with the ardent devotion of a 
worshipper of a Temple of Learning. He goes into poetic raptures of 
a romanticist in his address to the venerable city of Oxford : 

“Beautiful city ! so veneiable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene t There are our 
young barbarians all at play ! And yet steeped in sentiment as 
she lies, spreading her gardens in the moonlight, and whispering 
from the towers the last enchantment of the Middle Ages, who will 
deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps even calling us 
nearer to the true goal of all us—to the ideal, to perfection, to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another side ?'* 

Comment. The last line flipe 30) of thii staiam may be taken as Arnoldli 
earnest, preparing ua for the detailed, elaborate deecription of the pastoral 
or eoantryaide life of the Oxford region from St. 8 to St. 13. The first 9 
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liaei (21-29) an no 1«8B interesting as illustrating Arnold's love of nature 
and his special attitude to it. The drst two stanzas bring out Arnold’s love 
of quiet and peace in nature, its sober beauty of 'moon-blanched* fields and 
the 'live murmur of a summer's day* i in this (third) stansa he has the 
Keatsian felicity of describing of the charm of nature's beauty as eaugbt by 
the eyes and sense of smell. While Keats could— 

"'••in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasc nable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit trees wild'*,— 

Arnold's enjoyment of the frsgrant showers of linden flowers in the 
autumn in daylight gives him a place beside the sensuous poet Keats. 

St. 4. Summary. Arnold recapitulates briefiy the story of 
the poor Oxford scholar from Glanvil's book. Qlanvil tells how a 
poor young Oxford scholar had to give uji his studies for want of 
means and left the University and roaming about joiued a company 
of roving gipsies and returned no more to Oxford. 

Line 31. GlanmVs book — The Vanity of Dogmatising written 
by Joseph GlanviL (1686-80) and published in 1661. In the book, 
Glanvil, a scholar and philosopher of liberal mind advocated 
unprejudiced, free enquiry into the claim that there are truths 
which narrow rationalism makes the learned of today dismiss as 
“mysteries unbelievable." See Sp. Intho 0. Oft-read tale —story 
of the Scholar Gipsy which I have read many times. Of pregnant 
parfx—possessing intellectual faculties and ideas of a high kind. 
Quick inventive ftrazn^smart faculty of finding resources. 
Glauvil’s words are 'being of very pregnant and ready parts' 
25. Tired of knocking.,.door —desheartened by his failure to secure 
some work which could give him a living, Preferment —service ; 
gainful employment. Gipsy lore —’traditional learning acquired by 
gipsies from generation to generation. Glanvil's expression is 'a 
traditional kind of learning among them*. 89. And came as most,.. 
little gofisel—most men who knew the poor promising young sobolar 
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wore of opinion that he mined his career by taking to these 
vagabond impostors* company. 

Sti 5. Summary. Years afteri once two of his former fellow* 
students happened to meet him in a country lanes and enquired 
of him about his way of life. To them he said that these gipsies 
knew the art of controlling the thoughts of others and make them 
think in any way they (the gipsies) wanted them to. He had learnt 
something of their art and would remain with them till he had 
mastered their art fully. But for that he would have to wait 
|)atiently for the grace of God. 

Line 41. Years after —that is, after he had been in gipsy 
company for many years. Erst. —formerly. 45*46. The gipsy crew,,, 
brains —his companions the gipsies bad the skill of controlling and 
directing the thoughts of men and make them think as they (the 
gipsies) ‘liked. They had skill in thought-reading by hypnotic 
suggestions,—modern students of psychology will say. 47. And, they 

can bind . they will —^the Scholar Gipsy also told bis old com ■ 

mrades that the gipsies by exercise of their art could influence others 
to think as they wanted them to think. N.B. Granvil in his account 
gives an illustration of such power of the gipsies which Arnold does 
not incort)orate in his brief account perhaps for fear of troubling 

his readers with too many details. 48-49. ‘And T . impart — 

this is Arnold's paraphrase of Gianvil's account: "that himself had 
learnt much of their art, and when he had compassed the whole 
secret, he intended, he said, to leave their company, and give the 
world an account of what he had learned.*' 

50. Heavert’Sent moments —God-appointed time for inspiration 
—time which God only knows, for which the Gipsy Scholar mast 
wait with patience keeping the company of the gipsies. N.B. Tbak 
the Scholar Gipsy will have to wait patiently in pursuing thia 
ambition of his Ufe<->makiDg it "one aim, one bnsiness, one desire" 
is Arnold's addition. It does not occur in Glanvil. From this lino 
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to the end of the poenii Arnold idealises the Scholar Gipsy to a 
spiritual fifgure—a dream figure ( see line 131). He sets up this 
idealised figure as a contrast to the men of modern times. Thus 
Arnold leads us to the most important function of this poem, 
namely his "criticism of life.” fcee Q. 4. and Answer. 

N. B. From St. 6 to St. 13, Arnold describes the wanderings 
of the Scholar Gipsy in long and patient expectation of the "heaven- 
sent moments" for the fulfilment of his aim and purpose. Thus 
skilfully with excellent oontructive art, he manages to give his 
readers pictures of the real scenes in the Oxford region and also the 
activities of the rural people. This makes The Scholar Gipsy a 
Pastoral Poem, or as some have called it "A poem on Oxford 
toiKJgraphy". See Q 3. and Answer. 

St. 6. SOMMABV. The Gipsy Scholar went away from bis 
two old comrades. But the rustics in the country round Oxford 
said that they had occasional glimpses of the Scholar Gipsy 
wandering here and there in the region in his gipsy dress. In 
spring time the shepherds met him on the Hurst and in an ale¬ 
house in Berkshire. But he ever gave them the slip. 

Line 61. He left them —departed from bis two old comrades. 
Bumour hung "‘COuntry side —occasional rei^rts were made by the 
village people in the Oxford region. To stray —to wander aimlessly 
about. Pensive and tongue*tifcZ—'melancholy (thoughtful) and silent. 
He seemed to be thinking about something but he never talked to 
anybody. Of antique xbaps—queer, odd-looking make. Cloak-~-^ 
long sleeveless loose upper garment. 57. Hurjt—'Hurst* means 'a 
low wooded bill*. Here the reference is to Cumnor Hurst, a bill 
area covered with trees forming part of Cumner hills situated % 
miles to the south-west of Oxford. In spring — N, B. Arnold in 
the course of bis long description of the Scholar Gipsy's wanderings 
passes from spring to winter covering a whole year. He thus very 
skilfully presents the changing scenes and activites of the, sustios 
37 * 
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of tha Oxford region throughout; the year. His ‘pastoral* poem 
becomes also ‘Oxford topo:^raphy’. Ale house —countryside taverm 
(drinking bouse) where rustics assemble to drink ale and pass time 
in gojsip and mirth. Berkshire moors —stretches of barren waste¬ 
land in the country which is to the south of Oxford. Ingle-bench — 
bench placed close to the fire. Smoch-frock'd boor —rude 
iwasants in their common wear, short-size linen shirts. At their 
entering —that is, taking advantage of the solitude in the ale¬ 
house the Scholar Gipsy had bean sitting pensively, 

N. B. In giving the rumours of the rustics about the where¬ 
abouts of the wandering Scholar Gipsy, Arnold takes his readers 
a full round of the several seasons in a year : LI. 67-flF. Spring 
and summer ; LI. 83 ff. May ; midsummer ; LI. 92 ff. June ; hay- 
outting ; LI. 107, ff. April ; i)a8tures. LI. 111. ff. autumn ; 
LI. 121 ff. winter. 

St, 7. Summary. As the imstics are busy drinking and 
talking, the Scholar Gipsy slips out of the ale-house. The poet has 
employed some shepherds and rustic boys working in the fields to 
bring reports of him. Lying is a boat tied to the green bank in 
summer he keeps looking at the Conner Hills imagining that 
the Scholar Gipsy perhaps wanders in those solitary regions. 

Line 61. Clatter —^noisy merriment while the drinking veesels 
clink. 63. Wanderer —Arnold apostrophises the looked-for 
Scholar Gipsy. Boys who...rooks —^rustic boys who are engaged 
by peasants to drive away the crOw-like birds Who devour the corn. 
67. Moor*d —fastened to a peg or a tree on the bank of the river 
(Thames). 69. Oreen-tmffled—covered with plentiful growth 
of grass and green leaves of trees. Oumner hilts —or Oumnor, a 
range of low hills about 3 miles west of Oxford. 70. Shy retreats 
_solitary sbelibrs of those who love loneliness. 

St. 8. SoMMABY. People from the Oxford University who 
bad ifone out to enjoy a summer day in excursions while orossing 
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tb© moonlit! stream, the slender Thames, by a ferryboat have seen 
the Scholar Gipsy sitting in the boat pensively dragging his fingers 
-in the cool water. 

Line 71, Itetir'd ground '—solitary places. Ferry —spot on the 
river (or canal) bank where boats are avaiable for crossing. Oxford 
riders blithe —^merry excursionists from the University ride the boat 
to cross the river. 74. Stripling Thames —narrow, slender 
Thames in its upper reaches far from the sea. Biiblock~hWie-~~- 
^*On the upper Thames lli miles from Oxford (Fowler). 76* 
Trailing —dragging. Punt*s rope —*punt’ is a flat-bottomed, 
shallow boat, propelled by a pole or dragged by a rope from the 
bank. Chops round —makes a sudden swing. When the boat is 
■caught in a whirli>ool or current of the river, the rope to which 
it is tied and by which it is dragged gives a sudden jerk making the 
boat turn its prow in a curve. Pensive dream —thoughtful absent- 
mindedness. passing the hand gently on. Sky—— 

solitary. Wychwood bowers —Wychwood forest, which is above 
14 miles to the north-west of Oxford. 

St. 9. Summary. When the boat passengers land, he is no 
more to be seen. In May, when maidens gather from distant villages 
round the elm tree in Flyfield to keep May-day dancing festivity, 
some of them meet him at evening. He gives them flowers but 
speaks to none. 

Line 81, Whm they iafid*—when the boat passengers reach the 
bank and get down. Samlets —villages. To dance.,'^in Jfay—-the 
reference is to a custom in Hngland coming down from olden days td 
celebrate the May-d^y or 1st May. Village boys and girls gather 
round a pole (here an elm-tree) in festive dancing and singing. Some 
village girl is made the May-Queen. Flyfieldf —^‘*a village beyond 
Oumnor on the road to Farington, about 8 miles from Oxford" 
(Wheeler). One Prof. Macaulay doubts the authenticity of Arnold's 
description. B^*Sarkening at evening when the fields become 
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dark. L. 85. Stile —steps bailt in fenoes to cross from the field 
to the'road. Animals cannot pass through. FraiUleafd —having 
light thin leaves. Anemone —a kind of wild flower—wind¬ 
flower. Dark bluebells —deep blue coloured, bell-shaped flowers. 
Drenched.,.eves —wot with dews on summer evenings. Arnold 
must be remembering Keats’‘superb objective description— 

"The ooming muBk-rose full of dewy wine 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves”— 

r Oiie to a Nightingale } 

89, Puple Orchises —deep red-bluish flowers of orchids, a 
kind of shrub. But none,.,of thee —but none of the maidens could 
say that she bad heard him speak." ( Wheeler ). 

St. 10. Summary. In the month of June when peasants 
mow the hay above Godstow bridge, and at noon go to bathe in a 
pool of water by the bank of the Thames, they have seen the 
Scholar Gipsy on the bank ; but when coming back they have not 
seen him there. 

Line 91. Gadstow Bridge —a bridge over the Thames about 8 
miles from Oxford. Hay-time —season for mowing the hay. Many 
a scythe...flames —a sc^fthe is a reaping hook with a long handle y 
as the mowers cut the hay standing, by sweeping their scythes left 
and right, the steel blades flash in the sunlight. Breezy grass —tall 
grass (bay) swept by the wind. Abandoned lasher —’lasher* is a pool 
of water formed through a breach or cutting in a stream ; it is 
'abandoned' in the sense that now it is not used for supply of water. 
Passed thee near —passed obse by you (the ScholasGipsy.) O'ergrovm 
—thick with vegetation. Outlandish gard-—strange dress, that ia 
gipsy cloak and hat. Figure spare —thin appearance. Vague — 
dreamy, thoughtful. Soft abstracted air-^mild look mf absent-mind* 
edness. 

St. ll. Summary. In warm summer days, in the Oumner 
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tiiils, hoasewives sitting at their college doors have seen the Scholar 
Gipsy pass by or stand against the farm gate looking at the work 
of the threshers. Children who haunt the rills in quest of cresses 
have seen the Scholar Gipsy looking at the green grassy fields and 
the pasturing cows and then at evening walking slowly away. 

Line 101. Lone^Jwmesteads —solitary cottages attached to farms. 
Gumner hills —see notes on line 69. Darns —repairs with thread 
and needle holes in old clothes. Hanging on a gate —leaning 
idly against the gate of a farm. Threshers —labourers who beat 
the corn-stalks to separate the corn. 106. Who early range... 
late —who early and late (at all hours of the day) winder about 
the streams of water flowing down these hills. Cresses —edible 
aquatic plants with pungent leaves. Springing pastures —fields 
where the grass shoot forth new heads in the summer season. 110. 
Through the long...away —Thomas Gray in his Elegy has a similar 
description of his lonely wanderings— 

“Bruiiliing with hasty steps the dews away.*’ 

St. 12. Summary. In autumn the Scholar Gii)sy has been 
seen in the company of gipsies near Bagley Wood forest-ground 
called Thessaly. There the gipsies pitch their tents and 
spread their red and gray pieces of cloth over the bushes. The 
blackbirds are eo familiar with bis figure and harmless movements 
that they do not fear him as he moves on pensively in expectation 
of the 'heaven-sent moments*! 

Line 111. Shirts —borders. BaAjley Wood —a long stretch of 
wooded ground} some 3 miles to the south of Oxford. Where most 
the gipsies...smoked tents —where the gipsies choose to set up their 
dirty, smoke-blackened tents by the side of the road whose edges 
are covered with grass. They pitch their tents not within the wood 
but just by side of the road in order to have contact with the 
travellers and earn something by reading their palms or otherwise 
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telling their future. 114. Every bash^.shreds 0 /grey—the buabes 
by the road near their tents are marked here and there with their 
favourite red clothings and gray pieces of their baggage cloth. 
Fowler takes these to refer to red berries and leaves and gray¬ 
looking flowers. 115. Thessaly —"This does not appear to have been 

identified’* (Wheeler). 118. He —the blackbird. Bap£ _lost in 

deep thought. Withered spray —dry twig of some tree. 120. Spark 
from heaven to /ali—God’s merciful inspiration to illumine his soul 
enabling him to imbibe fully the gipsy wisdom. See line 50 
“heaven-sent momenis.” 

St. 13. Summary. The [)oet himself once met the Gipsy Scholar 
—so he supposes—on the wooden bridge across a field flooded by 
winter rains ; battling with snow he was olimbing up towards 
Hinksey. From the toj> of the hill he once looked towards the 
illuminated tower of Chriet Church College, keeping the Christmas 
festivities. He then turned towards * some lonely farm-house to 
take shelter there for the night. 

Line 121. In winter —In winter which in England is the 
season of rain, snow and high wind, bitterly cold. Causeway —or 
causey *, raised bridge-like foot-way across wet low ground. 128. 
Have I not met passed tlhee ?—Note the interrogative form of 
Arnold*s assertion—he does not say that be did meet the Scholar 
Gipsy i but only sup^ioses he once met— as if be had met. In the 
next stanza, Arnold asserts, ‘But what—I dream* (line 131) and 
in the rest of the poem idealises the Scholar Gipsy as a spiritual 
fiigure. 123. Wooden bridge —temporary bridge of wood over 
the opening in the causeway to let the water of the field flow and 
, spread itself keeping a uniform level. 125. Hinksey,.,ridg^-^ 
Hinksey is the name of a village on Oumuer Hill “North and Sooth 
Hinksey lie between Oxford and Oumner, to the south of the main 
road** (Wheeler). Wintry ridge-snowy hiU-side of Oumnor on 
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which Hinksey ist situated. Whi^ brow —snow covered hilltop* 
Snow flakes —thin scaleriike flat pieces of snow scattering in the 
wind. Festal —-illumination as a mark festivity. Christ-Ghurch 
/laW—Central buildinf 4 of Christ Church College of Oxford. The 
lime..,hall —^This line signifies that the Scholar Gipsy in spite of 
long living the gipsy way of life away from Oxford and all his old 
associations, must have yet a love for his old college which made him 
oast “a longing, lingering look behind.’* 130. Sought thy straw — 
went to find some shelter in a farm where his bed would be a 
pallet of straw. Sequester d’~“lonQ\y. Grange —country-house with 
farm and granary. 

Comment on Stt. 6*13. To many readers Arnold's The Scholar O^psy m 
a poem is far more interesting, far more poetic by virtue of the description 
of the top'graphy of Oxford in these eight staneas, than the ‘‘criticism of 
life” or the story of Glanvil incorporated in the poem. ‘‘The topography 
of the Oxford rogiou, and this description give an interesting local oclour 
specially to those who koi'W and love Oxford.” We quote here a part of 
Stopford Brook’s illuminsting appreciaiiun of the local colour : “From every 
field and hill-top crowned with trees, we see Oxford in the verse, her snoient 
colleges, herdreaming spires, lovely in her peace, romantic in her monoo. 
ries, classic in her thought. Over every bill we wander in the ver^e, in the 
well'known woods, through the quiet valleys, in the deep meadows where 
the flowers live their life by the sparkliug Toames, in poetry so happy and 
so loving that each name strikes itself into a landscape before our eyes. To 
add to the charm, Arnoll has filled the landscape with humanity and its 
work, shepherds and. rej.pors, gipsies and a scholar, hunters and oarsmen, 
dancing maidens and wandering youths among whom ali.e and gay, 
the Scholar Gipsy and the meditative Arnold, alive and serious, move and 
speak of the tr re aims, the just ideals, the grave conduct of human life”. 

St. 14. Summary. Tho poet calls himself back from his 
reverie. As a matter of fact the Scholar Gipsy must have died long, 
long before and been buried in some village churchyard where he 
lies in bis unknown grave. 

Line 131. But what'll dream I—but what a phantasy ot 
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mine is this to say that one winter I met him on a oanseway. 
Certainly, I have been day-dreaming. 131-182. Two hundred... 
Oxford halls —Glanvil’s book Vanity of Dogmatising in which the 
brief mention of the Scholar Giiisy’s story of leaving Oxford and 
wandering with a group of gipsises occurs, was published in 1661 : 

“There was very lately a lad.And Arnold wrote his poem 

in 18 -3,—ab^ut 200 years afterwards. 184, Studious halls — 
colleges of Oxford. 136-137. And thou from earth...long since — 
surely you died long ago. 138. Country noofc—secluded spot 
in the countryside—a lonely church-yard. Laid —^buried. 
Nettles —kind of wild plants grov;iug in waste-land, with stinging 
leaf-borders and white flowers. Dark —greyish: it is called 
'dark* because the yew is associated with death and is grown in 
oburohyards. Thomas Gray in his Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard thus describes the graves of the peasants of the village : 

“Beneath those rugged elm«, that yew-tree's ehade... 

Each in hie narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude fore fathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

St. 15. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy is not ‘dead* in the 
ordinary sense of the term. He did not live a life like ordinary 
mortals who wear out their souls by wasting their energy by 
inconstant pursuit of weal and woe and are in the end relieved by 
death. • 

* Line 141. Not no —^the poet corrects the thought that he is 
in a day-dream; he says that the Scholar Gipsy is still alive. He is 
still living in his spirit—^while his body lies buried in some country 
churchyard. As a person of flesh and blood he is dead-—but real 
life consists in the personality, the soul. Lapse of hours—passage 
of time. Time stands still with the Scholar Gipsy because of his 
single-minded constancy in the pursuit of his ideal. 

Ezpl. No no, thou hast.of hours. (Line 141). 

c Burd. Hn. B. A, Hons. 1962 J 
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In the ooTirse of describing tbe wanderings of the Scholar 
Oipsy in the Oxford region, Arnold says that he himself once met 
the vagabond young man in gipsy dress in winter on a oauceway 
across a field submerged in winter rains. But anon he regards this 
experience of having met the Scholar Gipsy as his day-dresming ; 
because the story of his life is told by Glanvil some two hundred 
years before Arnold's time. As a matter of fact he must have been 
dead long ago and buried in some quiet country churchyard. 

In a moment Arnold corrects himself. He is not speaking 
of the physical presence of tbe Scholar Gipsy but of his personality. 
His spirit is as yet in ]iursuit of his high ideal of attaining the full 
secret of the traditional learning of the gipsies. He is still waiting 
for the 'heaven-sent moments* for tbe fulfilment of his soul’s 
desire. Such a spiritual existence cannot die. Ordinary mortals 
die because they wear out their souls in pursuit of various, 
constantly changing aims and suffering from many woes, shocks and 
disappointments. Death comes as a necessary relief to them. 

Line 142. Wears out —exhausts; wearies out and ends. 
Mortal men —men who are liable to death. Arnolds comments 
thus on the life and death of mortal men : 

“What is the course of life 
Of mortal men on the earth ?— 

Most men eddy about 
Here and there—eat and drink, 

Gbatter and love and hate, 

Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust. 

Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing ; and then they die.*’ — Rughy Chapel 

N. B. Stanzas 15 to 21 are Arnold's 'Criticism of Xdfe*, or 
Arnold's review of tbe life of the mcderns. Arnold takes a deeply 
pessimistic view. He is of the opinion that we moderns do not 
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‘‘possess our souls*’, we wasto our souls, we “lose our souls”. 
As a help to understandiug clearly what Arnold says here and the 
subsequent stanzas the following note will be very useful. “To lose 
one's soul means for Matthew Arnold to live a life without unity 
(of purpose), a life of cares, hopes, fears, desires, opinions, business, 
passions which arise and wane with the accidents of each successive 
day and hour...and as a whole to yield to the chance allurements and 
never to “possess our souls” before we die—^this is the condition of 
many of us, especially in these days of crowded and hurrying action, 
these days of moral trouble and spiritual doubts, and it*s no better 
than a death in Ufe,i* 143. *Tis that —what wears out the life of 
modern men who lose their souls even before they die physically is 

that. From change . rolls —their lives are constantly changing 

in aims and desires, tossed as they always are by “accidents of each 
successive day and hour." 144. Bepeated shocks —series of 
frustrations and disappointments, because they pursue no ideal with 

faith and single-minded devotion. Exhaust . souls —destroy the 

})ower of even the moat energetic, painstaking souls of men of those 
times. Numb —dull, deaden. Elastic powers —powers of the soul 
to recoup its lost energy after its repression through frustration. 
Used our nerves —exhausted our power of endurance—that is, 
mental and spiritual strength of the soul as well as physical energy. 
Bliss and teen —good and evil; happiness of soul for some success 
and sadness for much disappointment. Schemes’^planB, aims. Wit 
—mind. 14 ^ Just-pausing Genius —(a difficult expression) variously 
explained. The best sense is the following. Arnold refers to the 
belief of the ancient Romans that each man at his birth came under 
the control and guidance of some spirit—the guardian-spirit of the 
man. That guardian spirit kept watch over bis activities, protecting 
him against evils and encourging him in the right activities. It is 

in this sense that Shakesp^re uses the word (genius) in— 

**The genius and the mortal instrumenfai 
Are then in oouneil .—Julius Caesar* ZZ, i. 61; 
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Arnold means that the angel (Genius) presiding over the life of a 

t 

modern man gives up his charge, seeing that the soul of the man 
is dead within him ; so the Genius leads the soul to its destination 

in the hereafter. Are . been —that is, when we die we are 

not at all spiritually advanced from what we were when we 
began our life. 

Expl. Till liAving used our nerves...have been. (LI. 147-150). 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1956 ] 

This is how Arnold begins his criticism of the life that we 
moderns live. We ordinary men of the world run from one pursuit 
to another, never sticking steadfastly to one aim with faith. Even 
the most energetic among us exhaust their souls in vain pursuits, 
sometimes bringing us some hope of success but more often over¬ 
whelming us with failures and frustrations. We shift from one 
aspiration to another in successaion and thus tire out the energy of 
our souls with weal and woe ; we are dead in our souls before we 
die physically. V/o are mortals in this sense. The guardian angel 
that hovers above us guarding us and leading us in the i)ath of life 
realises that he has no more any business with a soul that is really 
dead and fit to d 0 i)art from earthly existence. The guardian angel 
pauses just at the right moment when he is to lead the lost sou! 
to its destined hereafter. 

St. 16. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy has not lived like ordinary 
mortals ; he has not exhausted the energy of his soul by restless 
change of aims. He is constantly devotod to one aim and his spirit 
is still on its pursuit. Hen of his generation are dead ; men of 
later generations will die. But we imagine him as much alive now 
as in the story of Glanvil. 

Line 51. Perish so —die like mortal men. Tltou hast not . 

perish so ?—since the Scholar Gipsy has not frittered away the 
energy of his soul by vain pursuit of ever-changing ideals, which 
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exhansta the souls of the moderns, he is not liable to death like 

ordinary mortals. 102. One aim . desire —the Scholar Gipsy 

eet up before him the single purpose of knowing the full secret of 
the gipsy lore as a gift from God—a “far-off divine event” bringing 
fulSlment to his soul. He ‘possesses his soul* while ordinary 
mortals like us “lose our souls”. Else ivert thou,..dead !—if you 
were inconstant and aimless in your pursuit of your single aim, you 
too would have died like any of us who waste the energy of our 
souls in vain pursuit of ever-changing desires. 155. Peers— 
equals; contemporaries. Fled —dead. 157, Immortal lot — 
destiny of immortality. "The singleness and simplicity of the 
aim convince us that it (the soul of the Scholar Gipsy) will live 
nn and not perish like our feverish aims (aimless lives)”—Prof. 
Macaulay. He. therefore, lives on as a symbol—a spiritual beacon 
light. 158. Exempt —free. Age —growing old. Living as thou 

. age —the Scholar Gipsy has still been existing in spirit some- 

wheroi still pursuing his aim of attaining the full secret of the gipsy 
lore, as we learn from the btoiy of Qlanvil. What Arnold means 
by the 'immortal lot* of the Scholar Gipsy can be thoroughly under¬ 
stood by Arnold's reference to the ever active soul of his father 
pursuing his ideal of saving and lifting others : 

”0 strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now ? For that force 
Surely had not been left in vain \ 

Somewhere, surely after-•• 

...is practised that strength.” - Chapel. 

160. What we . have not —^the singleness of aim and purpose 

I 

which we moderns do not possess. 

St. 17. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy was fortunate to have 
left the world with its toil, trouble and temptation in early life. 
His powers were not fritfimred away but applied to a single airn'end 
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purpose. He had no6 to suffer as we do from exhaustion of the 

f 

spirit because of tiring pursuit of what we ourselves are not certain 
about,—so hoping for nothing with firm faith. 

Line 161. Early —in your youthful student career before you 
got yourself as a man of the world entangled in endless troubles 
and temptations. Powsrs—energy of the ‘Soul and intellect. 
Undiver ted.,.wittiout —not foolishly applied to meet the various calls 

of the world—position, power, wealth ; honour, etc. Firm to . 

things —solely used to attain a single aim. Free from —you being 
not subjected to. Biok fatigue —sense of weariness which depresses 
the mind or soul. Languid doubt —want of faith in any principle 
or ideal, so depression of mind. See next Expl. 165. Which much 
to have brings —by this line Arnold points out the origin of the 
‘doubt* in the previous line. Construct the clause thus : which 
( doubt ) is brought ( is raised in the mind ) as a result of having 
tried much and of having been baffled in much. The sense is : 
because we ( moderns ) try many different desires and fail in all of 
them, we get disappointed in mind and feel wearied in soul. 166. 
0 ii/c.,.owr«—the Scholar Gipsy conducts his life iu a mode diffe¬ 
rent from the mode of conducting our lives. Who —that is, we. 

Fluctuate —vacillate, move to and fro. Without . scope — 

limitlessly, indefinitely. Of whom —of us. Nor knows*strives — 
has no clear-out welHefined purpose which he wants to attain. 
169. Half-lives —'half* is adv» modiiying the verb ‘lives’. Half-lives 
—lives only partly, unsystematically, being too much in a harry to 
work with patience to get the beat of what life can yield ; bag no 
persistence and patience to bold on to a definite scheme of life in 
keeping with a single aim and ideal. 170. Who wait like thee..Jiope 
*—we failing to attain what we desire and giving up the effort ioa 
soon, change our ideal^—^thus we have to wait perforce for folfil.. 
meat. Bat since we are frivolous and unpersevering having no Mth 
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in ourselves or grace from God, we have not the calm, determined 
pursuit of any aim as the Scholar Gipsy has. 

Expl. For early didst" baffled, brisH^s (LI. 161-165) 

[ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 1966 ] 

Arnold in these lines l oints out the root cause of the great diffe¬ 
rence between the Scholar Gipsy and common mortals like us of 
modern society as regards the attitude to the ideal set up for pursuit 
and final attainment. The Scholar Gijisy could be so single-mindedly 
devoted to the ideal he set up before himself to attain because he was 
fortunate to have shun ned the world aud its toils, temptations and 
struggles which eat up the energy of our souls. The Scholar Gipsy's 
career of quest began when he was a young man who had not yet 
entered the world. So the energy of his soul, the vigour of his mind, 
the keenness of his intellect were in their full powers. So he could 
remain firm in the pursuit he had undertaken. We, worldly-minded 
moderns, have not the firmness and constancy necessary to realise 
any-aim worth pursuing. We run impatiently from one aim to 
another, try our capacity in many purauics and necessarily tail in 
many. We wear out the soul and depress the mind with 
disappointments. 

FzpL 0 life unlike to ours.in hope. (LI. 166-170). 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1957 A ld69 ] 

We modern common men of the world amid its varied interests 
are mortal because our souls are exhausted and lost in pursuit of un- 
lefined, ufiunderstood aims and aspirations. The soul dies, it may be 
said, from exhaustion due to want of sincere faith in anything. The 
Scholar Gi^isy had a different way of living his life—he possessed 
hlk soul* nourished it with hope growh out of faith in the ideal he ^ 
set up before his mind. He as well as we struggles to achieve 
something desired by him or us. Bat We waste our lives by frag* 
nehtuy living, dividing it among many pursuits one after another, 
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nevpr sticking to one sincerely believed aim. So we may be said to 
chop our life into fragments, killing the whole and wasting each 
part and yet wait to achieve something. Whereas the Scholar 
Gi]>sy can keep the energy of his soul fresh and vigorous by virtue 
of his faith in his ideal, we wait in yain, meaningless longing only. 
Hojie born of faith is ever strong to sustain his spirit, but we having 
no faith in anything starve our soul into non-existence. 

St. 18. Summery. The Gi])sy Scholar lives because of his firna 
faith that God’s favour will ultimately grant him is heart’s desire ; 
but we mederna have no firm faith in what wo call our beliefs. 
Our beliefs are mere heresays and so cannot instil in ua the vigour 
of pursuing any aim eingle-mindedly. Hesitation is the rule of con¬ 
ducting our life ; we clut h at one thing for a short time and then 
give it up lor another. Wo too have necessarily to wait earnestly 
for one steadfast ideal. 

Line 171. Spark...heaven—diyiae inspiration at the moment 
which God knows. See line 50—‘heaven-sent moments’ and Notes. 
Light —frivolous. Half’believer s^iminoere professors of what we say 
we believe. We have no firm conviction of the truth we profess to 
follow. Casual creeds —“beliefs ^'religious, moral, spiritual etc.) that 
had come to us through the accidents of our up-bringing or social 
surroundings, but have never been tested by serious enquiry.” Our 
beliefs are but heresays, not convictions or perhoual possessions. 
Clearly will'd —we do not quite know our own minds—what our 
minds really want. Insight.,.action —we have no power of penetrat¬ 
ing into the meaning of things, their nature and character, so we 
cannot make our will assume the form of action. In Hamlet's words, 
our resolution “is sioklied o’er with the pale oast of thought, and 
enterprises of great pith and moment lose tbe name nl action.” 
BanUet III. I. bOff, Hesitate and fatter life {vway^'nente infirm and 
weak in our resolution and consequently oannot follow up any reso* 
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lufaion by acfcion. Thus we (our souls) achieve nothing and ate lost. 
179. Lose tomorrow..»today^&ny progress towards a truth we 
achieve temporarily is lost because of our failure to pursue it upto 
the end. Wanderer^^hQ Scholar Gipsy is apostrophised. Await 
it too —we too, though we really achieve nothing, cannot give up the 
quest for some truth, so long as we are alive and our souls aspire. % 

Expl. Thou waitest for the spark.await it too ? 

(LI. 17M80) [0. U. B. A. Hons 195S] 

The difference between the Scholar Gipsy and ordinary mortals 
like us lies in the fact that while be is confident of achieving what 
he aims at and pursues it single>mindedly because he hsA 
unquestioning faith buoying him up, we, though i)urauing 
some aim or other, are ever shifting from one desire to 
another. The Scholar Gipsy sincerely believes that he win 
ultimately learn the full secret of the gipsy lore in some future 
time when God’s mercy will send him the inspiration. But our 
misery arises out of the fact that we believe in nothing sincerely. 
The religious, moral or other beliefs that we profess are not 
tested by us with practical experiment ; we just casually hold on 
to some belie! which our environment or circumstances have laid 
upon us. We never felt in our heart of hearts the truth of what 
we profess > nor do we quite know our own minds. We, because 
of our iight*heartei interest in things, never have the force of will 
to reduce our mental project into reality by action. We simply 
waste our time and the whole life itself by hesitation and vacillation 
between one pursuit and another. Consequently, we cannot attain 
any real progress morally, spiritually or intellectually. The little 
pnjgress that we achieve slips out of our hands the next moment 
and we remain as dull and dark as we were at the beginning. But 
yet we have to watt for God's Inspiration as much as the Scholar 
;G^y if we do want to achieve anything. 
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St. 19. Sammary. We live in an a-o which lacks faith and 
peace of the soul. Even the honoured intellectual leader among the 
men of the age (Tennyson) suffered greatly in his soul; he gives an 

f 

account of the origin of his sorrow due to loss of faith, its growth 
and the various remedies he adopted to stnengtbon hope. 

Line 181. We await it —we moderns being irresolute and 
lacking in faith have necessarily to wait for the fulfilment of 
whatever desire we pursue. It —fulfilment through divine grace. 
182. One —Arnold's reference is beat taken to be to Tennyson, Some 
say he refers tohis favourite author Senancour (writerof Obermann). 
But all that Arnold says about the ‘one' finely fits in with Tenny¬ 
son's own confession in his spiritual autobiography In Memoriam. 
See Notes below. Dejectedly —sorrowfully ; that is, with a sense 
of struggle in his heart. Takes intellectual throne —Tennyson was 
appointed Poet Lauerate in 1850; by that time he was accepted by 
the cultured and elite as the leading genius of the age. Who most 
has suff&red —Tennyson's ‘suffering' began at the death of his friend 
Arthur Hallam, his young college friend. Arthur died by drowning 
in Vienna in 1883. Tennyson was overwhelmed with grief *, what 
was more, he lost faith in the moral order that is said to govern 
the world and human life. If a fine innocent youth like Hallam 
could die prematurely by an accident, Tennyson for a time was 
shaken in his faith even in divine justice. He could not com¬ 
placently stick to his faith. Spiritual doubts, loss of implicit faith 
in Qod's providence, even belief in the immortality of the soul and 
life hereafter—all these came to be shaken.* These are "all his store 
of sad experience" (1. 185). At intervals, he tried to combat with 
doubts and disbeliefs—but he struggled through long 17 years ; In 
Mmnofiam was published in 1850 ;, that year he was appointed Poet 
Laureate ; that year he also married the lady to whom he had long 
been engaged. Arnold here uses or refers to some words and 
expressions actually used by Tennyson in In Memoriam, 188. Dying 
88 
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spark„,fed —^how he tried to clutch at faith against practical odds, 
He argues to himself— 

“We have but faith ; -we cannot know : 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness, let it grow.—Jn Memorkan, 

190. Hourly varied anodynes —'anodynes' means palliatives, 
sedatives, temporary reliefs. The phrase here means that 
Tennyson called in conforting thoughts, changed from time to time 

to soothe his mind. This is an echo of Tennyson's line— 

‘ *The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain”*~rA Memoriamm. 

After struggling with doubts and disbeliefs and trying to hark 
back to faith, Tennyson ended by reviving faith ; ultimately he 

clutched at the unreasoned belief in 

“One God, one law, one element: 

And one far>o£E>divine event 

To which the whole creation moves’*—In Memoriam, 

St. 20. Summary. If even the wisest among us suffered like 
this, we ordinary mortals suffei still more and anyhow exist with 
silent patience which is synonymous with despair. But the Scholar 
Gipsy moves about with a cheering belief in the full achievement of 
his hope. 

Line 191. We others —ordinary people of modern times. 
Pifie —suffer. Long unhappy..,end —^useless, unfruitful, prolonged 
straggle which makes us wish our lives would rather end. Waive 
...diiss—give up all ambition to win the happiness of reaching what 
we desire. J5caf*<**live on with patience. Close-Upp*d patience-- 
patience (long-suffering fortitude) is here personified as a deity who 
holds his (or her) lips tight* in silent suffering. Arnpld perhaps 
remembers here Shakespeare's personifioation*^"Sb6 sat like 
Patience on a ncK^nament"— Twelfth Nightt II. iv. 14. 195. Too 
A^..*...dmjKitr^-4oo mu6h like despair. 
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Expl. This for oar wisest.like thine. (LI. 191'196) 

[C. U. B. A. Hons. 1951 and 1959] 

Arnold in the course of contrasting the happy lot of the Scholar 
Gipsy with the miserable safferings of the intelleotnals of modern 
society refers to Tennyson who though accepted as the intellectual 
leader among men, bad to suffer immensely in his soul because of losing 
faith in the providence of God. The age in which we live is the 
age of soepticim ; if the wisest among us had to suffer so much 
we ordinary mortals have much more to suffer for our inconstancy, 
sick hurry from one aim to another, taking up one pursuit after 
another but sticking to none for long. We suffer from frustration 
and futility~we get tired of life itself. We wish that such 
meaningless, unprogressive life should end—the sooner the better. 
We give up all hope of attaining the joy and peace of fulfilment. 
But death still delays—we are to bear under misery with 
patience as beat as we can but paitence that still supports 
us is ciose allied to despair, symbolised by holding the lips tight 
in silent suffering. The Scholar Gipsy has another sort of 
existence ; he lives in hope because he clings to faith in the 
ultimate fulfilment of what he aims at achieving through the 
grace of God when God is pleased to shower such grace on him. 

198. A truant boy —happy and hofieful like a sobool-boy who 
flies from the rigorous of school-discipline to enjoy the pleasure of 
free wanderings. Nursing thy project —^fondly cherishing the aim 
and ideal ohosen by you. 200. Blown by time away—ell your 
doubts a long before time swept away from your mind by your 
single-minded devotion to it. 

St. 21. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy was fortunate to have 
beenbornin an age of faith when doul^ and disbeliefs did not muddle 
the mind. We moderns live in age of feverish burry and over<* 
exercised .brains and feelingless hearts. The Scholar Gipsy does 
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well to avoid and contact otir wander about and enter deeper woods 
waving us away with a stern gesture. 

Line 201. 0 born —how fortunate you are to have been born. 

In days —that is, in early l7th century. Wits were . clear — 

mental faculties, that is, mind and judgment were not darkened 
and dulled by doubts and disbeliefs in simple, time-honoured truths^ 
Life ran gaily —men lived freely in joy and faith. ‘Sparkling 
Thames* is an expression first used by Edmund Spenser and since 
borrowed by many poets. Arnold in Dover Beach also regrets the 
passing away of the age of faith : 

"'The see of Feith 

Wm once, too, at the full and round the earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled.” 

This strange disease...life —^the spiritual and intellectual scepti¬ 
cism which characterises the modern age and torments us moderns- 
It is ‘strange’ in the sense that it is something 'new* not known to 
those who lived in earlier times. Side hurry —^tiring uneasy ten¬ 
dency (preference) for doing many things at a time. Divided aims — 
different purposes—often contradictory to onean other. 0*ertaafd^ 
over-exercised, fagged. "Palsied hearts —dulled, feelingless hearts ; 
we modems set oar hearts on many things in quick succession, so 
that we do not, cannot, concentrate on one thing; hence feelings 
or emotions are not roused in our hearts. Was rife —(Nom. 
this strange disease) became prevalent, came to be accepted as the 
mode of conducting life. 206. Fly hence —avoid our modem civilized 
society, 

Expl. 0 born in days.onr contact fear. (LI. 201-206). 

[ 0. U* B. A. Hons. 1964 ] 

In these lines Matthew Arnold is differentiating the spirit of the 
Scholar Qipsy from the spirit of the average man is modern civilized 
jociety. The Scholar Gipsy was fortunate to have been born in an 
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age (16th or 17th century) which was an age of strong faitb which 
gave men the power to stick to a principle and pursue it with single- 
minded devotion. Their intellectual and spiritual energies were not 
frittered away in vain, haphazard running from aim to aim, stick¬ 
ing to no single aimi Hence in that age minds of men remained 
fresh and their intellects, clear ; they passed a hajipy life of hope 
and ful&lment. The evils that make our modern age dark and dismal 
with fnxstratious and disappointments had not yet been in vogue, 
pressing down life like a contagious disease. Life is now tormented 
under fret and feverish hurry in the pursuit of ideals in which we 
do not believe whole-heartedly and which we change in high haste ; 
thus we tire out our brains and kill our feelings. Life becomes a 
dull, drab affair to us. Arnold asks the Scholar Gipsy to avoid 
modern society and fear the benumbing infection of modern evils. 
*'It gives no joy, but spoils for rest.” 

207. SHU fly —keep on moving away from us. Plunge —enter. 
Botoering —covering, sheltering. Averse —turning away your face 
from us, if we beckon you to come. Dido —queen of Carthage. As 
Dido did —as Dido turned away her face. With gesture stern —in 
a determined defying manner. See Notes below. False friend*$ 
approach —^treacherous lover's coming tovrards her : the reference 
S 3 to .tSfneas, a Trojan prince who had taken shelter with Dido at 
Carthage ( on the Meditermean coast of N. Africa ). Queen Dido 
gave him shelter and fell in love with him and offered to marry him. 
But JEneas secretly fled in his ship. Hchies*—the lower world, 
region of the dead. Dido had committed suicide and her soul was 
already in the Hades, when iEneas descended into it to meet the soul 
of his father to know his future from him, his father being a prophet. 

LI. 208-209. Averse as Dido did . Hades turn. The story 

referred to by Arnold occurs in Virgil's JiJneadt Bkk. IV and VI. 
The Greeks who laid siege to Troy for ten years (as told in Homer's 
Iliad ) set It on fire when they defeated the Trojans. While Troy 
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was burning, Jilneas, a Trojan prince, fled from it taking his old 
father ( Anchises ), his wife and little son with him and sailed outr 
in the sea. stopping at various places. His old father and wife died on 
the way. iSneas in the course of his wanderings reached Carthage. 
Dido, queen of Carthage, gave him shelter and entertained him 
with great hospitality. She fell in love with j^Sneas and proposed 
to marry him. iSneas agreed ; but secretly he intended to 
leave her for further adventure with a view to founding a kingdom 
of his own. He kept his ship and sailors ready. One night he 
left the sleeping Queen and sailed away. Dido missing him in her 
bed as she awoke, ran to the sea-coast and from there she saw 
the ship of iElneas far off in the sea. Dido asked her maidens to 
raise a high funeral pyre on the coast; climbling on it within 
the sight of JEneas she burnt herself to death.. ( Bk. IV ). Years 
after, .^neas was told by the gods that he might know his 
future from the spirit of his father now in the Hades. He 
descended into the Hades } as he advanced from the gate, he 
saw the spirit of.Dido flying *hefore him; but "she gave a 
quick start and fled from him indignant.*’ 210. TFavc us away 
—^by a sign of the hand make the gesture to tell us that you 
cannot re8{)ond to our call. 

N. B. The introduction of Dido and her manner of keeping 
away from jEneas with stern gesture in order to introduce a 
parallel to the way in which the Scholar Gipsy should turn away 
from men of our class, is rather an out-of*placG laboured imagery. 
Arnold's craze for classical style and display of classical learning 
led him into indiscretion. 

St* Z2, Samnfary. The Scholar Gipsy should keep on moving 
about all alone, cherishing at heart his hope of winning the grace of 
Ghd at the appointed moment. The solitude of moonlit nights in 

woods from Which he comes out on some lonely pasture lands 
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ai;d freshens his flowers wifch dew or sbands listening to the song 
of the nightingale is particularly delightful to him. 

Line 211, Still —constantly, untiringly. Nursing —cherishing 
in his heart. Unconquerable hope —the sure hope of God's grace 
descending upon him. 212. Invoilahle shade —deep recesses of the 
mind where the desire for attaining the ideal remains hidden from 
the eyes of others as in a dark secret corner. Some take the phrase 
to refer to 'the dark secret recesses of the wood' But the word 
'clutching* which means ‘sticking fast to* or 'grasping in firm 
faith* makes ‘wood* irreleveut hero. LI. 211<212. These two lines 
sum up the essense of the Scholar Gipsy's active creed which 
makes his soul live for ever as an active force. Saintsbury's 
comment on these two lines is : “These two lines are the highest 
point in the composition". N, B. Those learned critics who find fault 
with Arnold for holding up the Scholar Gipsy only as a care-free 
vagabond, plunging deeper into woods and listening to the song of 
the nightingales at night do great injustice to Arnold. See Critical 
Appreciation in Answer to Q. 9. 213. Free ontoard impulse—^ 
forceful natural urge of the hope cherished in full faith in the heart. 
214—22J, In these lines Arnold merely develops his description of 
nature in the moonlit night in the woody vales with nightingales 
singing in the bowers. Silver'd,,,glade —moonlit branches of trees 
growing in the open space among hills. Mild pastoral slope — 
valley bathed in tender moonlight with cottages of shepherd here 
and there visible in the moonlight. Emerge —come out of the 
wood* Resting-^T^oWxiQd., Pales——Dark dingles —shady 
deep low valleys. 

St, 23. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy should take special 
care to avoid contact with the moderns with their unprincipled 
feverish lives which destroy all mental peace. Such infection 
will spoil the even tenor of the life of the Scholar Gipsy, darken 
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Line 221. Fly our path —^keep away from any association 
with the moderns* Feverish contact —contact with our hurrying 
and ever-shifting life. Mental strife —struggle in the mind as 
regards aims and purposes. Here Arnold hits at the Traoterian 
Movement of Newman and Pusey at Oxford. Arnold being a devout 
Protestant all his life eyed askance at the ritruali^m in orthodox 
Christianity. 223. Spoils for rest —makes us lose the tranquillity 
of the soul, making it uneasy with contention between different 
creeds and dogmas, rituals and ceremonies in worship. Win thee — 
divert you. Fair life —^tranquil, single-minded faith. Distracted — 
peaceless at heart; irritated with excitement. Ghe&r —even tenor 
of joyful life issuing from a steady faith. Timorous —weakened. 
Unfixed thy powers —^your vigorous mental energy will be shaken by 
the influence of our vacillating, undecided mode o! running from 
one desire to another. Gross and shifting —changeful and 
contradictory. Olad perennial youth —happy mental and spiritual 
energy in full strength because of the changelessness not darkening 
of the aim you have set before you. 230. Die like ours —vanish 
as our mental and spiritual energy vanishes—making us 'lose 
our souls'. 

Stt. 24-25. Summary. The Scholar Gipsy who is endowed 
with strong faith and ever-fresh energy is advised by the poet to 
reject the greetings and smiles of the shallow-minded frivalous 
moderns with the same contempt and anger with which a grave 
Phoenician trader sailing with bales of substantial articles of use 
across the Mediterranean turned away from the gay light Grecian 
coaster laden with perishable, petty articles of luxury. . 

Line 281. Fly —avoid ; run away from> Greetings —^words of 
welcome. Grave Tyrian ‘trader’ means a trading vessel— 

a merobant ship. Tyrian trader —trading ship sailing out of Tyre, 
chief town of the Phoenicians on the eastern coast of the 

Tfin f.rarltrtcr nhln In '0m-DA' in tbn tumtuk iA ia 
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stroDg'bnilt, large and impresstve-looking. Bythe figure of speech 
Metonymy, 'grave Tyian trader’ also refers to the sober-looking, 
serious-minded elderly merchant of Tyre who owned the ship and 
was sailing out with his valuable substantial merchandise in the ship- 
The Phoenicians were the greatest trading nation of the ancient 
world and dominated the Mediterranean world and went through 
the strait of Gibraltar to trade with Spain. The Phoenicians 
established trading colonies on the Mediterranean coast the most 
important of which was Carthage. Descried*at sunrise —saw early 
in the morning. The ship bad been sailing even at night on the 
sea, so expert were the Phoenicians in the art of navigation. 
Emerging prow —front end of another ship coming into view. 
This 'another ship' was a gaily painted light trading vessel of the 
Greeks. 234. Lifting —pushing aside- Goohhaired creepers — 
aquatic creepers with wet tendrils (coils), covering the shallow 
water of the creeks or inlets of one of the small isles that make 
the jOSgean Sea in the south of the mainland of Greece. Stealthily — 
timidly, as if afmid to dare into deeper water for fear of pirates or 
rival traders. 235. Fringes —borders. Brow —projecting head in 
a small isle. jFgean isles-^roup of isles to the east and south 
of Greece. 236- Saw —^the grave Tyrian trader (line 232) saw- 
Merry —gay and light. Grecian coaster —a vessel of the Greeks 
which carried on ti-ade only along the coastal ports. LI- 232-237. 

Some grave Tyrian trader . coaster come —the picture set forth 

in these lines is this: A big impressive trading vessel of the 
Phoenicians with its costly cargo of substantial articles of use 
under tbe care of a grave-looking serious-minded Phoenician 
businessman starting out of the port and chief town named Tyre 
sailed majestically all night and' with the break of day, in the 
morning light, saw at a distance the front end of a light, gaily 
painted coasting vessel of the Greeks, timidly come out by pushing 
aside^tbe creepers with wet tendrils* covering tbe shallow wat^r 
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round the southward rooky projection of an isle in the Grecian 
archipelago where it had taken shelter for safety in the darkness 
of night. 

238*239. These lines describe the gay and luxurious nature 
of the articles carried by the Grecian coaster as contrasted with the 
useful, substantial nature of the merchandise of the 'grave' Tyrian 
trading vessel. 

Frcig/iifld—laden. Amber grapes —ripe, juicy grapes, bright 
yellow in colour like amber, which is a fossil resin found in the sea. 
Chian wine —rich, sparkling wine made of grapes grown in Chios, 

one of the iEgean isles. Oreen . ,figs —figs, a kind of pear-like 

fruit, which look green even when ripe and bursting with juice. 
Tunnies —kinds of large sea-fish found in the Mediterranean. 
Steeped in brine —preserved in salt sea water. N.B. All these 
articles are perishable articles of food and drink for the gourmands 

and have only ‘luxury* value. 240. And knew .feonitj—-and at 

once the grave Tyrian trader understands that these light-hearted 
gay Grecians had begun to compete with him on the JSgean sea on 
which the Phoenicians were so long the sole traders. Intruders — 
new-comers both as traders and navigators. Ancimt home —domain 
of trade from time immemorial. 

241. The young light-hearted . waves —case in apposition 

with ‘intruders* in line 240. The grave Tyrian trader took the 
Greeks as new-comers in the domain of trade and navigation. They 
were gay, frivolous, timid adventurers, daring to compete with the 
veteran Phoenician traders and prove themselves their rivals 
in the trade in the Mediterranean world and beyond. 242. Snatchod 
his rudder —the 'grave Tyrian trader' was a veteran trader as 
well as as expert navigator. He hastily and angrily caught hold 
of tbo rudder himself taking it from the helmsman. Shook out ** 
sail —got more sail spread out by ordering the crew in order 
to give the ship greater speed. 'Held on—*kept sailing in high 
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sp«ed. Indigmntly^vogtViY ; angry at the arrogance of the 
new-comer Greeks—hating even to be within sight of them. 
Midland toaUr —^Mediterranean sea. With the gale —turning the 
strong current of wind (west wind ) by means of the disposition 
of the sails. Betwiwt —passing between. SyrUs —“two sand¬ 
banks oflf the northern coast of Africa foutb of Sicily".’ The 
ship passed between Africa and Sicily and sailed towards Gib¬ 
raltar- Soft Sicily which enjoys a mild, pleasant climate 

all through the year. To where —sailing as far as. Itaves —roars. 
Outside..,straits —beyond the straits of Gibraltar ( between Africa 
and Spain ). Unbent sails —took down the sails by loosening the 
cords which kept them stretched, swelling against the wind, 
Dotvn cloudy cliffs —below dark-looking irregular tops of mountains 
on the coast. Through sheets of foam —blio cliffs are ‘cloudy’ 
because the misty spray of dashing waves rise up iu a thick veil- 
Sbp—timid ; cautious—careful to deal with foreigners. Dark 
Iberians —swarthy-skinned people of southern S})ain. The ancient 
Greeks knew only the southern part of Spain and called it Iberia, 
the Romans called it Hlspanalia—-from which comes the word 
“Spain”. The people there are dark-skinned—not fair-skinned 
like people of northern Europe. Traffickers —traders. These 
Spanish traders purchased the articles from the Phoenicians and 
sold them to men of France, England etc. iioO. Beacb—sandy 
sea-coast. Undid —opened. Corded bales —bundles, packages of 
goods tied with strong cords. The description 'corded bales’ 
point to the substantial nature of the goods. The 'Grecian coaster* 
dealing in light perishable goods of luxury needed making no such 
’corded bales'. 

Comment * Arnold*s Somerie Simile-^The long simile spreading'over the 
last two stonsM (stt. 24,25,) is called Homeric or Epic Simile i it is also 
called Deeeriptue .simile. Homer in his epics was the originator of suob 
elaborate similesy in which the imagery brought in lor comparieon to a thing 
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in hand ia cariied on by describing it in 'detail beyond the point of 
comparison! The needs of an ordinary simile are met suiliciently when 
Arnold compares the Scholar Gipsy to a grave Tyrian trader sailing out in 
the Mediterranean for a far c£[ voyage and the modern, frivolous casual 
livers of life, to the gay ligbUhearted Grecian traders in their coaster. 
Arnold advises the Scholar Gipsy to dismiss the call and greetings of the 
moderns as indignantly as the grave Tyrian trader shunned even the sight of 
the gay Grecian coaster. All the rest is description for the sake of pioturesQue 
classical description only. 

We do enjoy the pictnresqueness of the description both of the 
flight of the Tyrian trader across the Mediterranean right up to the 
Iberian coast and of the Grecian coaster moving stealthily in the 
morning out of the covert of coastal creepers in some creek or inlet. 
We do feel amused at the description of the articles of trade 
carried in the Grecian coaster. 

But when all is said and donoj Arnold cannot be spared from 
the charge of artistic indiscretion. His craze for classicism blin¬ 
ded him to the inaptitude of closing a modern pastoral elegy with 
a Homeric simile, so elaborate. The sense of fitness and propor¬ 
tion is thoughtlessly violated. Arnold who has stuck pretty well 
to his theory of ‘high-seriousness* in the rest of the poem and 
observed classieal restraint in his presentation of nature in the 
Oxford region, seems to have erred in his judgment of his own 
‘high-seriousness* in introducing the elaborate Homeric simile 
at the end. It is no excuse to say that be ends his Sohrah and 
3u9tum with an excellent elaborate picture of the eternity of 
.Nature. Sohrab and Bustum is an ‘epical fragment*; it aptly 
closes with the thought of the perptuity of Nature which is not 
affected by human tragedy. While the great Persian hero Bustum 
ignorantly killing his son Sohrab in a single combat suffers the 
supreme tragedy of his life, the river Oxus flows on through 
sands and rooks till its 'waters emerge and shine upon the Aral 
Bea*. That is a magnificent picture, fitting in its place. 
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D, G. ROSSETTI 
( 1828—1882 ) 

General Introduction 

1. Life and works of Dante Gabriel Russetti. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born in London on May 12, 1828, 
His father Gabriel Rossetti, an Italian refuge from Naples, was 
a scholar and Prof, of Italian in King’s College, Ix)ridon. His mother 
was English on her mother’s side, ‘so that the poet was three* 
fourths Italian and one-fourth English’. Consequently, no wonder 
that he had taste for Italian art in his blood. He was educated at 
King's College School and began the study of painting in 1842, 
while he cultivated Italian ixietry with particular interest in the 
study of Dante. 

It was as a painter that he began his life. In 1848, with Holman 
Hunt, Woolner, Collinson and a few others, he founded the Pre- 
Raphaelite school of painting. While they all took keen interest 
in illustrating their new taste for and theory of the function of 
art, Rossetti as well as some others of this Brotherhood worked at 
poetry with the aim of conveying in literary art their ideals of 
painting. Rossetti exhibited in 1849 the painting “The Girlhood 
of Mary” followed by “Mouna Vauna”, "Dante's Dream'*; 
and some others of the same genre, while he had already in 
1847 illustrated his cult by writing TJte Blessed Damozel and 
Hand and Soul, They took up the publication of their art 
magazine The Germ for the pro}>agation of the Pre-Raphaelite 
art. Retro me SedhnaSt The Portrait, and The Chotce came 
out soon after. In 1861, Rossetti imblished a volume of 
translations from some old Italian poets under the title of 
Dante and his Oirde. He had married his exquisitely oharming^ 
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^ifc in 18GO and was happy in romanMc and devoted ooniugal 
life bat in two years, in 186‘i, the death of his wife overwhelmed 
him so much that he buried his Poems in the ooi^a of his wife. 
At the same time he felt very miserable for various attacks upon 
his poetry, particularly by the harsh and uusympathetio way¬ 
wardness of Buchanon in his article on The Fleshly School oj 
Poetry^ which appeared in the Contemporary Beviev)^ Bossetti replied 
with some vehemence in her article 27ie Stealthy School of Gritioism, 
His Poems which he had buried in the coffin of his wife were 
exhumed in 1870. He was by this time somewhat invalided by 
constant neuralgia. He, however, kept on writing and publishing 
poetry off and on. In 1887, came out his large literary efifortE 
Ballads and Sonnets, containing the sonnets which made the 
series The House of Life. He lost spirit and vivacity—it seemed 
he was sick of the world and tired of life. He died at Birohington, 
Kent, on April 9, 1882. 

2. The Pre-Raphaelite Movement in Art and 
.Poetry. 

The term, as its formation tells, denotes a group of Italian 
Painters before Baphael (1452-1520 ) the great painter who revblu- 
tionised art by the magic of imparting to his paintings and 
pictures suggestive spiritual beauty and intellectual glow. About 
the middle of the nineteenth century the term Pre-Baphoelite 
was applied to a brotherhood of German artists who worked 
in a convent of Borne (Italy). They were 'Pre-Eaphaelites* 
in the sense that they felt that the art of painting (also architec¬ 
ture) had became uninspired, conventional and lifeless iu the 
hands of modern artists' whose mechanical imitation of the 
great Baphael only degraded ark. These Pre-Bapbaelikes aim^ 
at restoring art to the purity, simplicity and even sensuous beauty 
'of xtainting hy mediaeval painters. 
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ITS ORIGIN IN ENGLAND 

f 

In Eogiand, the application of the term *Pre-BaphaeUte’ to a 
group of artists came by what may be called an accident. The term 
was shot by adverse critics at three artists who took it up in all 
seriousness and founded a school under that name. Dr. Wellard 
in his fascinating essay introducing 'The Pre-Baphaelites in 
Literature and Art, observes “It was, of course, in painting 
that Pre-Baphaelitism received its first impetus, and from that 
art it took its name, a nickname half jestingly applied to Hunt 
and Millais and adopted by them in a spirit of defiance. Dissatis¬ 
faction with what seemed to them the 8tereotyi)ed artificiality of 
suited painting...led them to seek their inspiration in a tradition 
other than that inaugurated by Baphael." It is said that three 
painters, D. Q. Bossetti, W. Holman Hunt and J. £. Millais 
who were good friends were attracted to a painter of emphatic 
individuality and of as marked unpopularity as Ford Madox Brown, 
for the almost bizarre unconventionality of his work. "One 
evening at Millais's rooms, the three friends were turning over 
the leaves of Lasinio’s book of engravings of the frescos at the 
Oampo Santo of Pisa, and were profoundly impressed by the simpli¬ 
city and sincerity of the designs of the (to them unknovvn) pre¬ 
cursors of Baphael. Ui^on this followed the establishment of a 
fellowship in art called the 'Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood.* 

IN POETRY 

Because most of the young artists who established the Vrer 
Baphaelite Brotherhood in England were by instinct literary 
connoisseurs of beauty, they illustrated famous subjects from the 
poetry of Shakespeare, Tennyson and others by painting and wrote 
poetry to explain tbeir paintings. Pre^Bapbaelite poetry has 
justly been called 'new romanticism* in the Victorian age. Its 
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advent was both escapism and aestheticism due to some young 
intellectuals who felt disgusted with the drab dullness of the age 
in which they had to live. 

PEE-BAPHABI.ITSM, A NATURAL REACTION 

The world in which Pre>Baphaelitism was born was far from 
pleasant. The year 1848 has been characterised as "the year 
of great and general revolt’*. Bevolutionary disturbances broke 

out in Franoey which threatened the peace of England.1848 

saw the publioation of the Communst Mainfesto of by Mark and 
Eugdb. England was in the grip of 'the hungry forties'; it was 
the aftermath of the Industrial Bevolution, resulting in the 
Chartist Bisings. Snug Victorian oomplasence, vain pride in 
culture and progress made the intellectuals seek ways of relief or 
escape. While Tractarianism brought in religious oontrovery, 
the Pre-Baphaelites sent back their mind to a dream of London 
as it once was medievalin days when religion was a living faith 
and pursuit of beauty and romance was actuality in life. Their 
poetry was a recreation of an aesthetic imagination of artist-cum- 
poets for the peace and quiet of the soul. 

OBNEBAL OHABAOTEBISTICE OF PRE-RAPHAELITE POETRY 

Each individual poet of the Pre-Baphelite group, had, of course,, 
has distinctive features in his ix)etry. Butds a group they may be 
given certain common characteristics: 

(a) Pictorial art in language is the most distinctive feature oC 
Pre-Baphaelite poetry. Poetry and picture embrace each other as 
also sensnonsness and spirituality. Simplicity of style and presen¬ 
tation of details in description so as to make pictures wich words 
suggesting colonr, shape, contonr as a painter does with paint and 
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brush are fcfae methods. Those ia the highest reaches went along 
with “mystic conceptions”. 

(b) It is a mistake to say that they looked for revival of 
religious spirit ; in fact, they were for reviving humanism, not 
disdaining even to deal sympathetically with the life of greed of a 
prostitute, if it be only a life of love as well. 

(c) They admired the Middle Ages with its richly coloured 
life and religious practice, “and thus their reform led to the 
reappearance of one of the principal elements in the earliest 
romanticism”. 

(d) They worshipped beauty as the main element of art—they 
ware aesthetes, echoing the American poet Edgar Allan Poe- 
Keats* sensuous and aesthetic love of beauty and Tennyson’s 
technique of the simplicity and charm ot expression found further 
fulfilment in the Pre-Bajihaelites. The Italian fioet Dante and his 
contemiioraries who so effectively mingled up matter and spirit 
body and soul, gave them their favourite models, while love in its 
finest shade was their intoxication. 


(379) THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

( D. G. Rossetti ) 

Special Introduction 

A. Composition & Poblioation : This poem, the best 
known and most exquisite among the literary creations of the 
Pre-Raphaelites was written by D. G. Rossetti when he was a young 
man of 19 years. It was first published in the second number of 
ThA Germ, a monthly periodical, which had the explanatory 

39 
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expansion, 'Thoughts towards Nature in Poetry, Literature and Art 
It was the organ of 'The Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood'; the title wa 
simplified in its last two numbers to 'Art and Poetry', A secom 
edition of the poem appeared in the Oxford and Camhridg 
Magazine in 1836 and a third edition in 1870 among Bossetti* 
Poems- In each edition considerable changes were made in tht 
expressions which were great improvements. 

B. The Title* Damozel is a poetic form of the wore 
'damsel'which means a ‘girl*—a maiden. Wheeler quotes from 
iV.JS.D.—“Modern poets and romantic writers (led by Sir W. Scott] 
have recalled the 16th-17th century damosel, damozel^ a more 
stately notion than is now conveyed by damsel.*' The girl who iE 
spoken of in the poem by the poet and at places by her lover too hat 
been given the epithet of 'Blessed* inasmuch as she is dead on earth 
and gone to heaven and from there stoops down to see the earth and 
longs for her lover who looks U}) at her and hears her speak from 
the earth. He, however, does not see the girl. 

C. SOQQESTION OP THE IDEA. In the pcem The Blessed 
Damozel, taken in its bare story element we have the longings and 
love effusions of a girl's gouLfor her earthly lover who is yet on the 
earth. The presentation, it must he admitted, is daringly original in 
conception and, of course, exquisitely charming in its presentation. 
We are generally accustomed to hear the longings and lamentations 
of that lover of the two who is left on the earth for the other who 
has passed to heaven through death. The poet, Edger Allan Poe, 
an American by birth and British by bringing up, who was a 
versatile talent writing prose, poetry, stories and doing considerable 
journalism, in 1845 brought out a poem entitled The Baven which 
deals with the lamentation of a bereaved young man for his dead 
beloved. It was the first poem that brought him wide popularity. 
Rossetti undertook the more difficult task of depicting the sorrows 
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■and longings of the dead girl’s soul in heaven longing and waiting 
for re-union with her lover when he too would rise to heaven 
through death. In the poem we have plenty of the girl’s psychology 
in her blessed existence ; while the reactions of the living lover 
are given only in some lines but sufficiently to enliven the whole 
presentation. 

Q. 1. Give an analytical summary of Rossetti’s poem 
“The Blessed Damozel" so as to bring out the poet’s cons¬ 
tructive art. 

Ans. In writing the ix)em as we have it| young Bossetti (he 
was then hardly nineteen) bad to exert great architectonic skill in 
presenting the story which does him credit. The poet presents the 
story of what the Blessed Damozel does and thinks in heaven, her 
experiences and spiritual delights there; he records her longings for 
re-iinion with her lover whom she has left on the earth. At the 
same time he has introduced her lover as lying in a garden looking 
up to heaven and bearing what his lost beloved says about her 
desires, longings p.nd plans of re-union. Only occasionally, the 
lover gives utterance to his thoughts by way of reaction to what 
he hears her say. These utterances are given in brackets in the 
poem. 

The girl is now a ha};py denizen of heaven, blessed in the enjoy* 
ment of the spiritual lights and graces bestowed on her for her 
innocence and virtue and deep and pure sincerity of her love for 
her lover left on earth. She stands by the gold parapet of heaven 
and leans out looking for the earth far, far below. She wears some 
sacred symbols in hair and robe and looks charmingly beautiful. , 
She has been in heaven for ten years though in heaven ten years 
as counted on earth make only one day. * The lover lying in a stupor 
on earth regrets he has been suffering the separation for long ten 
years while to her it is but one day (Stt. 1-4). 
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She is standing on the high rampart built by God to separate 
heaven from the vast spase below in which the sun can hardly be 
seen and the earth spins like a very small insect. Close below 
the spot where she stands are seated groups of the spirits of girls 
newly come from the earth ; they talk to one another about their 
respective lovers they have left on earth. She has been leaning, 
so long that the portion of the parapet under her arms grows warm. 
She sees time beat like pulses, the day waning and the curled 
moon fluttering like a feather in the vast empty space. She begins 
to speak out her thoughts and longings for her lover; and her 
lover far, far below catches the sounds as if in a dream in a mid-day 
siesta (Stt. £-11). 

She says to herself that'she is sure that her lover (after death) 
will come up to her in heaven and will wear a halo of light round 
his head and wear pure white garb. She will then take her by 
the hand ; and they two will bathe in the light emanating from 
God seated in His temple. In the temple they two will see their 
prayers accepted by God. Then they will lie beneath the Tree 
of Life in the middle of heaven and she will teach him the sacred 
songs that she sings in the company of angels. At this point, the 
lover regrets that she says ‘we two* so many times but he is 
doubtful if God will bestow such grace on him (Stt. 12-17). 

She goes on describing how she plans to take him by the hand to 
the groves where Mother Mary is seated surronnded py her hand¬ 
maidens working at fashioning with golden thread on while silken 
cloth robes for the baby souls just born in heaven after death on 
earth. She will lead him to the Mother, the Virgin Queen of 
heaven, and tell her all abqut their'love (Stt. 18-21). 

The Mother will be graciously ileaaed while the new-comer, her 
over, will feel shy and timid. She will lead them together in the 
presence of Christ, round whom all the souls kneel and angels sing 
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songs o! praise. The Blessed Damozel will ask Christ to grant them 
eternal life in heaven united in love. She is, however, sad to 
think that all this will happen when he will come. She is seized 
with a sudden emotion of high oxi)ecbatiou imagining a band of 
angels, full of light, bringing her lover’s soul to heawn. Bnt alas I 
the angels wing their course in distant paths ; in dispair she covers 
her face with her hands and weeps ; her tears fall on the earth and 
the lover hears the soft, tender sound as they fall (Stt. 22-24). 

Q. 2. ‘SensuousnesB and pictorial art are the two chief 
characteristics of Pre-Raphaelite poetry'—How ate they 
illustrated in “The Blessed Damozel ? 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1962 ] 

Or. 

Discuss : “Poetry is painting in The Blessed OamozeP’. 

[ G. U. B. A. Hons. 1964 ] 

A ns. The rre-Kapbadite movement in its inception was 
concerned with the art of painting. It was a movement transiwarted 
by some English artists f)om Italy where a few German artists 
etndying Italian art about the middle of the nirieteenth century 
were dissatisfied with the then lifeless conventional method in 
imitation of the great artist Raphael. These German artists found 
the simplioity, the artistic design, the richness of colour and 
richer sensuousness with symbolic suggestions as in some 
precursors of Raphael as a better and more worthy source of 
inspiration. In England three young painters, D. 6. Rossetti, 
W. Holman Hunt and J. B. MillaiSf who were good friendsi when 
turning over the leaves of Lasinio's book of engravings of some 
precursors of Raphael were highly impressed by the simplioity 
and sincerity of the designs of the pictures. These young artists 
being also poets, their ambition was to illustrate subjects of their 
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ix)et;ry by |}aiabiDg3 and to explain theit* itaintings by writing simplo«^ 
sensuous, mellifluous verses on them. 

Thus we see Pre-Raphaelite iwetry is essentially pictorial art 
displayed by means of words. The tradition of Keats and Tennyson 
in particular and some other romantics like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge before them were taken up as the poetic creed and further 
refined and elevated by the transforming magic of subtle sensuous- 
ness. In the case of Rossetti whose Italian blood *and study 
of Dante and his contemporaries gave him new ideas and bold 
imagination, spirit and matter ordinarily distinguished as 
ethereal and sensuous merged and mingled into beauty. His 
poetry is picture of the rarest delicate beauty and the beauty is at 
the same time finely sensuous. 

Let us illustrate what we have enunciated by referring to the 
poetry in The Blessed Damosel. By the description that is given 
of her figure,—‘her eyes, deeper than the depth of waters stilled at 
even', her personal decorationc with three lilies in her band, seven 
stars in her hair, a white rose adorning her pure white robe and rich 
yellowish golden sweep of hair—all these make her a living figure 
before our eyes ; this is a wonderful presentation of the pictorial 
art in choice i>hrases and expressions, surpassing in sensuous beauty 
at the same time. As she leaned long on the parapet of heaven 
resting her stretched hands and recumbent bosom, these made ‘the 
bar she leant on warm* and the lilies in her hand drooped and lay 
as if asleep along her bended arm*. If poetry is, as Milton puts it, 
*simpl6, sensuous and concrete’, here we get a fitting illustration. 
The palpable sensuousness in the picture bus been for some critics 
too much to he tolerated with the spiritual figure of theDamozel who 
is no more a physical existence. Walter Pater, in his sympathetic 
apim^ach to the poetry of Rossetti, observes that to Rossetti as to 
Dante, "in the vehement impassioned heat of his conceptions* 
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the'material and the spiritaal are fused and blent • if the spiritua! 
attains the definite visibility of a crystal, what is material lose* 
its earthiness and impurity." 

We turn to some other passages in this i)Oem which are perhaps 
more refined illustrations of Rossetti^a pictorial art. Even Biichanon 
who mercilessly, attacks Rossetti as a poet of “the Eleshly School of 
Poetry" turns with admiring appreciation to the delicate picture of 
the earth as seen by the Blessed Dimos^el from the infinite height ol 
the ])arapet of heo.ven—the earth which spins like a fretful midge ; 
so also the picture of the crescent moon floating through the empty 
sj/ace like a thin white feather in the air is an elusive mystery 
which is nevertheless concretely held up before our eyes, as if we 
were seeing the sickle moon in the void of space projected against 
the transparent dome of the sky. It is useless to quarrel with a 
ixjet of high creative imagination who has the magical power of 
raising pictures with suggestive phrases of literary art. 

Rossetti in writing a ix)em on the sacred soul of a girl pure in 
her love for her lover as much as in her love and devotion to 
Mother Mary and Jesue Christ and God Himself quite justifiably 
borrows ideas from the Revelation in the Bible. But then as a 
poet equally devoted to beauty, he does not deal with the abstract 
idea of beauty but its appreciable sensuous appeal to man who, so 
long as be is on earth, is an amalgam of matter and spirit. In de* 
picting Mary and her handmaidens, as A. 0. Ward pertinently 
observes, he creates an idealised scene of how a high born lady in 
the Middle Ages used to pass her time in the genial warmth of 
Italian summer delighting in her embroidery or knitting work in the 
company of her confidantes. Nor has Rossetti attempted the impossi¬ 
ble by presenting some vague abstractions in describing the Temple 
of God in heaven. A stream of light, sensuously perceptible to the 
eyes and inundating the body as if by a fiow of refreshing river 
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makes God IlimseK invUible in the excess of light. The Blessed 
Dimozel in her heart plans to get for herself and her lover when he 
( his soul) oomos up to heaven, a baptism of holiness by bathing in 
that light which is at once spiritual and sensible. The pictures as 
we read these delicious stanzas are not only spiritually elevating 
but also, as pure romantic poetry, sensuously numb the heart as did 
tlie song of the nightingale in the case of Keats. 

Q. 3. "The Blessed Dsmozel is a wonderful recreation, 
through vivid pictorial touches and poetic symbolism, of 
the mediaeval faith in a life after death, as intensely real as 
the life lived on earth—a life at once sensuous and spiritual.'* 
—Bring out with appropriate references the truth of this 
remark. 

[ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1965 ] 

Ans. The Pre-Raphaelite Moveiuent in poetry, taken all in 
all, has b3en called the second romantic revival after the force of 
romanticism was extenuated bv the inroads of intelleotualism, 
somewhat in the poetry of Tennyson, more deeply in that of 
Browning and markedly in the poetry of Matthew Arnold. One 
of the main features characterising Pre-Raphaelite poetry, jiarti- 
cularly that of D. G. Rossetti, was that its romanticism was 
nourished on the traditions of the Middle Ages, which marked 
so well the poetry of Coleridge and Keats. The movement was 
primarily a revival of mediaeval art before Raphael and since 
the revivalists were also imaginative literary creators, the 
movement in Bngland was also a recreation of the other elements 
that distioguishted the Middle Ages from the modern, Pre- 
Raphaelitism in art not only of Bossetti but also of other members 
of the group had been, in fact, a revival of the art of Italian 
masters bsfore Raphael and in poetry a recreation of the beliefs 
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. Matthew Arnold among the Victorians of the later period 
regretted the loss of faith in the conduct of life of his contem¬ 
poraries and he himself was uneasy for having fallen betw’een two 
ages—‘One dead and the other incapable of being born, The Pre- 
Raphaelites did not suffer from such disease. "They admired the 
■Middle Ages and thus their reform led to the r6api)earance of one 
of the princiiial elements of early Romanticism. It was also in 
harmony with aesthetic ideas of Ruskin, the scorncr of the llenaisa- 
ance, wbo hailed the beginnings of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement." 

What Biiohanon insolently attacked as 'sensuality' in liossetti’s 
The Blessed Damozel and other poems was in fact Rossetti's 
vividly presented exquisite f-.ensousness which Dante and Lis 
contemporary poets among the Italians and the eartie'&t livers of 
actual lives among the believers of the Middle Ages delighted in to 
profess and practise. The last book in the Bible The Revelation of 
Sb. John was more true and reliable to them than the subtle 
dialecties of later theologians. Heaven, the city of God, as deecribed 
in the Revelation^ with its walls, temiJcs and its gardens with the 
Tree of Life in the middle, with the throne of God from whom lifht 
flowed out as a stream bathing all heaven,—all these were incor¬ 
porated into his i)oeti 7 by Rossetti as in some tai>ebtry of 
mediaeval artists. 

Coleridge in his Ghristahel and Keats in* his Eve of St. Agnes 
tind Isabella or The Pot of Basil drew with marvellous effect on 
the beliefs, customs and romantic ways of life of the upper class 
society of the Middle Ages. Francis Tbom]^)8on a Roman Catholic 
poet of the late Victorian period, in his two highly inspired poems 
In No Strange Land and The Hound of Heaven splendidly 
underlined the essential religious spirit of the Middle Ages. Life 
as it was lived in this world in all its aspects including spiritualism 
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and matjerialiam i i reflected in the ixiefcry of all these poets. Jesus 
Christ's pithy spiritual teaching “The kingdom of heaven is within 
you** (Luke 17. 21) is expanded by Thompson in the light in which 
the devout of the Middle Ages took it : 

“O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world int&ngible, we touch thee. 

O world unknowable, wc know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee !” 

Like Dante making the tangible ' and material interpenetrate 
the spiritual and impah)ablc, Hossetti made the Bhsnp.d Damorel 
at once a creature of the earth and a blessed spirit of heaven. 
Buqhanon*8 charge of sensuality -is entirely misconceived. 
Rossetti's presentation is indeed a wonderful recreation. Let us look 
at the figure o^ the Blessed Damozel. It is the young poet’s study 
of a figure of a young beauty. “Double-lived in regions new’*— 
she is in heaven as a spirit and yet she is given the sensuous touches 
of earthly existence. She leans out of heaven's barrier and looks 
down on the earth, whore her life was as happy as in heaven, being 
in the company of her lover. Her eyes are deeper than still water at 
evening ; three lilies in her hand and seven stars in her hair have 
the symbolism of spiritual mystery; her hair spread over her back 
is yellow like ripe corn—all these are palpably perceptible, being as 
it were in a picture suggestive of spiritual fineness but yet 
full of the warmth of life. The golden bar becomes warm in long 
contact with her breSst. Criticism about rationalism in the 
picture is blunted by emotional appreciation of the presentation. 
And the pictorial art which depicts the heaven makes it sensuously 
real. It is bound by gold bar and the bar is framed above the 
high ramimTt built over the boundless space with the sun and the 
moon—the sun scarcely visible being so far away and the orescent 
moon fluttering like a feather in its own light. And how do the 
deniaens of heaven live their lives ? Why, they live as they knew 
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lives to be when they were on earth. The new-comers among the 
soals of the young girls sit in company talking about their earthly 
loves, while the Blessed Damozel stands a little ai>art looking down 
beyond and below the gold bar straining her vision to have, if 
ixjssible, a look at the earth she loved so much in the comt>any of 
her lover. 

The vast garden in the middle of which The Tree of Life stands 
bowering young lovers in heaven, and in a secluded holy s^wt of 
which Mother Mary sits circled by her five handmaidens making 
clothes for babies born in heaven being just dead on earth as men, 
the temple of God from whose open door light flows out like a holy 
river bathing all heaven not only in holiness but also in beauty— 
all these are idealised replicas of the environments familiar to the 
souls when the souls animated human bodies on earth. 

With boldness of approach and frankness of heart, the Blessed 
Damozel plans to take her newly arrived lover to Mother Mary 
and Jesus Ohrist. She regards them as loving parents on earth who 
gladly approve the choice of their beloved daughter. All the while 
the lover left on earth lying in dreamy sensation in the shade of a 
bower longing to meet her as he used to do of old in the quiet 
noonday seclusion provides a link between earth and heaven. 

Q. 4. Compare Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merei“ and 
Rossetti's “The Blessed Damozel" as poems in which the 
earthly and other-worldly elements of life have been fused 
together. [0. U. B. A. Hons. 1968] 

Ans. The world of nature as we know and perceive it with our 
senses as we live in it and the world of the supernatural which 
suggests itself to our spiritual Bensibilities as something indefinte 
yet existing, are brought together by great poets like 
Shakespeare among the Elizabethans and by poets like Coleridge 
and Keats among those of the Bomsntio Revival and perhaps in a 
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more refined and subtle rranner by Walter de la Mare among the 
l^oets of the early twenteeth century. Raising his spiritual 
sensibility to religio js mysticism Francis Thompson asks— 

“X)oes the fish $oar to find the oceaDf 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
J f they have rumour of thee (God) there ?” 

The natural is steeped in and permeated by the supernatural. 
The two worlds interi)enetrate each other. As individuals living 
■our earthly lives we ourselves are a corajound of matter and spirit 
—of body and soul. 

Keats in his La Belle and Rossetti in his The Blessed Damozel 
‘as su])er-aonsitive and at the same time sensuous romantics td;e us 
from the one world to the other—from the earthly to the other¬ 
worldly, though the element of the other-worldly region and 
atmosphere to which each takes us is quite different in character 
—indeed so very different in character that a comparison is hardly 
called for. Keats draws from the mediaeval German legend of the 
Venusherg. Venus the classical goddess of beauty and love was 
reduced in Teutonic conception to a tempting enchantness, working 
on the spirit of a ‘knight-at-arms' by over-powering him through bis 
senses which naturally enough succumb to benumbing sensuality. 
She was "a fairy's o’ ild, her hair was long, her foot was light, and 
her eyes were wild". She was not to blame for the power of her 
charms which lulled him to sleep—it was the inevitable succumbing 
of the knight to the intoxication of all-forgetful, all-powerful excess 
of sensuous love. In Rossetti’s poem too we are face to face with the 
spiritual presence of the Blessed Danrozel with all the attraotiobs 
of sensouB beauty. Very much like Keats’s 'fairy’s child’, the 
Blessed Ilamozel had 'her robe ungirt from clasp to hem’. 
"Her hair l^at lay along her .back was yellow like ripe corn." 
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But all this sensuous charm is productive of apathetic siiiritual 
beauty which prepares us not for any ‘elti^n grot* but for the soul- 
elevating bower in which Mobhew Mary sits with her five hand¬ 
maidens making birth-clothes for the souls new-born in lieavon being 
dead on earth, prajwes us for the flow of celestial light illuminating 
the heaven, for the choral liyrnn of angels round the tlirone of Jesus 
Christ, and for'the soul-transforming shade of the bower of the Tree 
of Life. In both the poems tlie earthly and the other-worldly ele¬ 
ments have been subtly fused together but with effects aimed at quite 
different ends. It is difficult to say which of the two pictures 
presented is more romantic in conception and more artistic in 
presentation as poetry of aesthetic appeal. The worId> in which 
the knight-at-arms lives as a man of the world fits him as an 
adventurer in the world of sensuous self-surrender. The world in 
which the Blessed Daraozel lived before being translated to heaven 
is the fitting natural world in which her soul has been pre¬ 
pared by the elevating influence of love for her beloved—more 
than which she does not aspire to even in heaven. 

Q, 5. What are the characteristics of Pre-Raphaelite 
Poetry ? Point out its features in “The Blessed Damozei." 

[ G. U. B. A. Hons. 1969 ] 

Or 

Point out the distinguishing marks of the poetry of the 
Pre-Raphaelites with special reference to Rossetti’s “The 
Blessed Damozei”. [ C. U. B. A. Hons. 1966 ] 

Ans. Prc-Baphalite poetry, as its name indicates, is poetry allied 
to the art of painting which prevailed before Raphael. It was adopted 
by a group of painters in Italy ahd then by soma painters in England 
who felt tired of the lifeless convention of continuing the art of 
Baphael the great Italian artist, without being able to maintain the 
vitality and originality of Baphael. These new artists rather tnmec 
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to the iimpUcAiVt colourful beautyt seiisuousfiesi and suggestive 
symbolism of the mediaeval artists. Henoe they were first given the 
niok-name of 'Pre-Baphaelites* which they picked up as rather 
creditable to them. [ See Gen. Intro. 2 ] These painters took 
up Subject painting which they offered as illustrations and also 
wrote poetry which they illustrated by painting. Bossetti’s The 
Blessed Damozelt for ezample. was written in finely delicate 
romantic verse and also illustrated by him with a picture. In 
the poem The Blessed Damozel we find the following literary devices 
and principles of description which make poetry as vivid, colourful 
and picturesque as painting itself: 

(a) Simplicity of description, literary artistry to make phrases 
and expressions delineate pictures as palpably sensuous as pictures 
painted with brush and colour, richness of details, enough of 
])oetic symbolism to suggest spirituality at the same time, mark the 
poetry of the Pre-Baphaelites, of which Bossetti^s The Blessed 
Damozel is a wonderful specimen. Before we are through the 
first three staug^s of the iMSom, we are in full possession 
of the figure of the blessed girl in heaven, who is as much 
a spiritual existence as a physical one. The details of the exact 
look of the paloid calm of the wonder in her eyes, her 
symbolical adornment with three lilies in her hand and seven stars 
in her hair, a rose on her white silken dress and the golden yellow 
profusion of hair along her hick—all these taken together are the 
acme of word-painting—at once sensuous and spiritual. It is 
indeed a wonderful achievement. The bar she leans on becomes 
warm in contact with her bosom. 

There is similarly a fine picturesque presentation oi the shrine 
of God, occult, withheld, untrod but made palpable by the light 
that flows out like a stream cleansing all the impurities of the 
souls that bathe in it. The bowering Tree of Life has its symbol of 
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the Dove that is sometimes felt to be. the touch of whose wings 
iaisea the holy name of God audibly. The grove where Mother 
Mary sits with her five maidens with bouud locks and garlanded 
foreheads makes another picture. 

(b) Another interesting oharaoteristio of the conception is that 
it is poetic and not religious though the elements and details that 
enter into the presentation are mostly taken from the Bible or are 
based on Biblical ideas. It is aesthetic romanticism and not any 
religious spirit that makes the charm of the poetry that is in 
the poem. 

(c) Not less remarkable is the verbal beauty which is as sweetly 
melodious as that of Tennyson in his lyrics and descriptive pieces 
where Tennyson deliberately makes thought sub-ordinate to literary 
artistry. Bossetti in this poem as well as in several others shows 
besides sensuousness and pioturesqueness a power of narrative ; for, 
after all, he tells us a well-knit brief story of a the doings, 
longings, sorrows and ultimate disappointment of an ardent young 
lover. In the ultimate analysis the poem is a well-told story. 
We close the poem with the pitiable picture of the Blessed 
Damozel as she '‘cast her arms along the golden barriers, 
and laid her face between her hands'*. The picture is so 
complete and so human that Bossetti needed not have added the 
words, “And wept". 

(d) This sensuous aesthetic superstructure built from imagination 
is yet a recreation of life as it was lived in the Middle Ages. In that 
age of faith and love of romance ,and adventure, life as lived in 
heaven after death was conceived to be as real as that lived on 
earth. The fouarsquare city of God was believed to have the 
idealised amenities of earnest life on earth. 
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Q. 6. Write a critical appreciation of: "The Blessed 
Damoze!.*' [ 0. U. B. A. Hbns. 1970 ] 

Or 

Attempt a critical appreciation of: "The Blessed 
Damozel." [ Jadav. Uni. B. A. Hons. 1962 ] 

Ans. Ever since the publication of D. G. Rossetti's poem 
The Blessed Damozel, some unsympathetic and unappreciative 
crittics (should we also call them unimaginative ?) levelled "charges 
of recklessness and aggressiveness" against the young poet. The 
criticism made by Robert Buchanon about the 'sensuality* of the 
pictures and ideas in the poem are now too well-known. Keeping 
that piece of almost abusive condemnation for treatment lower 
down in this our "appreiation’*, we are to note that even Buchanon 
cannot but admire the descriptive power of Rossetti in presenting 
scenes and pictures which are almost beyond the power of human 
art to catch and depict so vividly. Even Buchanon cannot but 
extol "several passages of considerable pOwer—such as that> 
where far down the void, 

“This earth 

Spins like a fretful ridge”. 

or that other, describing how 

“The curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Flattering far down the guU**. 

Buchanon takes serious exception to the 'sensuality* boldly 
suggested by the lines 

“Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm”. 

But he cannot but notice, as he says, the two admirable lines 
immediately following : 

“And the lilies lay ae if asleep 
Along her bended arm”. 
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file continues, “On the whole, one feels disheartened and 
amazed at the xxiet, who in the nineteenth century, talks 
about 'damozols*, ‘citherns*, and ‘oitolos* and addresses the 

mother of Christ as ‘The Lady Mary by name.We hover 

uncertainly between pioturesqueneas and namby-pamby.’* 

We today have no use for the controversy that followed aud 
Rossetti’s defence against Biichanon's criticism consigning him to 
“Fleshly School of Poetry”. Poetry is to be judged not by the 
light in which an aggressive critic chooses to show . it for our 
edification. We are to value it according as it pleases or offends 
our own taste for 'poetic truth’ and ‘poetic beauty*. 

In this affair of valuing the ^poetic truth* and the 'ixjetic 
beauty* in Tke Blessed Damozel, Walter Pater, as Dr. Welland 
says, “steeped as he was in European literature and art, an 
authority on the Italian Renaissance and a man of wide cul¬ 
ture, was better equipped than Buchanon for a sympathetic 
approach to the poetry of Rossetti.” Walter PaCer points out 
that indeed the definiteness of sensible imagery in The Blessed 
Damozel seemed almost grotesque and was strange, above all, 
in a theme si profoundly visionary. “The gold bar of heaven 
from which she leaned, her hair yellow like ripe corn, are but 

«r 

examples of a general treatment, as naively detailed as the 
pictures of those early painters, contemiK>rary with Dante, wlio has 
shown a similar care for minute and definite imagery in his verse ; 
there, too, in the very midst of profoundly mystic vision {The 
Divina Gommedia)* Such definition of outline is indeed one among 
many points in which Rossetti resembles the great Italian poet.** 

Enough has been quoted from Pater in support of the detailed 

, _ 

minuteness of physical imageries in The Blessed Damozel. To 
appreciate the art and ideal of Rossetti in The Blessed Damozd^ 
we might as well take note, as again emphasised by Pater, that 
to Rossetti as to his master and guide Dante, the material and 
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the spiritual, the ideal and the real, as the vehiole of beauty 
ought not to be rigidly distinguished. "Spirit and matter, 
indeed, have been for the most part opposed, with a false con¬ 
trast or opposition by schoolmen.In our actual concrete 

experience the two trains of phenomena which the words matter 
and spirit do but roughly distinguish, play inextricably into each 
other.*’ Pre-Bapbaelitism in art and poetry is very much a revival 
of some important elements of the life and religion of the Middle 
Ages. "Practically, the Church of the Middle Ages by its aesthe¬ 
tic worship, by its sacramentalism (belief in transmutation of bread 
and wine into the flesh and spirit of Jesus Christ), by its real faith 
in the resurrection of the flesh had set itself against that oppo¬ 
sition of matter and spirit, and its result was seen in men’s way 
of taking life." (Partly adapted from Walter Pater). 

Notes, Explanations, Comments, ete. 

Sts. 1-3. Summary. The fortunate girl departed to heaven 
stood by the bar of heaven leaning out and looking bebw. Her 
eyes were still, clear and bluish. She held three lilies in her hand and 
wore seven star-like decorations on her hair. She was loosely 
and lightly robed in white, wearing only one white rose, while 
her golden yellow hair spread on her back. She knew that she 
had begun her heavenly existence only a day before though in the 
count of earthly time she had been dead these ten years. 

Line 1. BUssed —happy, enjoying the (spiritual), delights of 
paradise. Leaned out —lent down her head resting her bosom 
on the bar enclosing heaven (the city of God) and separating it 
from the vast but finite space below teeming with the created 
worlds. 2. Gold bar of Heaven^in the conception of Christian 
theology, Heaven is both timeless and limitless in space ; the 
Worlds' which'constitute the 'creation' are in the 'space* which is 
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su1;>jeoi; to time and limited in area however, vast. Oold bar ef 
Heaven —^In Bevelationt the last book of the Bible. Heaven is six)ken 
of as a city—*city of God*: ‘‘The street of the city was of pure gold', 

as seen by John in his vision. Deeper . waters —more calm and 

mysterious. Stilled at even —clean and tinged slightly blue in twilight. 
LiZici—white lilies are symbols of beauty and purity. Stars — 
ornamental star-like spangles. Three and seven are mystic numbers 
associated with religion and sacredness. God the Father, Gk)d the 
Son and God the Holy Ghost are the Holy Trinity (three). "Consi¬ 
der the lilies of the field Salomon in all his glory was not 

arrayed like one of these” {Mat. 6.28). In the Bible, stars are 
symbols of the efternity of God's creation. In Eevelation 22- 

16 Jesus says of himself “1 am.bright and morning star.'* 

' 6. Stars . seven —John in introducing his vision of Heaven, 

God, Christ, etc. says, "These things saith he that holdeth seven 
stars in his’right hand, who walketh in the midst of seven candle* 
sticks.*'—BsvcZaZioa 2.1. Bossetti here uses 'seven stars' not for 
religions symboilsm but as suggestion of aesthetic beauty. The 
three lilies and seven stars are mainly for adornment on the 
person of the Blessed Damozel, with, of course, suggestions of her 
purity. 

Lino 7. Ungirt —loosely worn. From clasp to hem _^from 

shoulder where the dress of a lady is fastened with a clasp 
down to the lower end (border) of her dress. Her dress was 

lightly and loosely worn. See Comment below. Of Mary's gift _ 

given to her by Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus Christ, in loving 
recognition of the girl's purity. 10. For service —as a symbol 
of her devotion to and worship of Mary. Meekly—humhXy, 

Line 13. Herseemed —it seemed to her. 'Heseemed* has gone 
out of use but we still say 'meseemed'—it seemed to me. Ghor^ 
isters —band of singers of hymns to God in heaven. It was the 
faith of the old church that pious-minded young persons who die 
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on earth and go to heaven are taken into the band o{ singere 
( angels ) who sing hymns round the throne of Gk)d. Herseemed 

. God's choristers —it seemed to her that she had not yet passed 

one day of her heavenly life singing hymns to God as a member of 
the celestial choir. 15-1 . The wonder...look of hers —she was aa 
yet quite fresh in her experience of heavenly life ; the feeling of 
delighted wonder still expressed itself in her meek and gentle eyes. 

LI, 17-18. Albeit —although. To them . ten years —to men and 

women of our human world whom she had left below, ten long 
years had passed since her death. In Bossetli’s imaginative cmpu- 
tation the period of ten years on earth makes one day in heaven 
( of course, with no known ecelesiastical authority). 

Comment: The first three stanzj^s are mure or. less of the nature of 
introduction to the main theme of the poem, namely, the longing of the 
Blessed Damozel in heaven for union with her lover whom she has left on. 
earth and her expectation of having him with her through the grace of God, 
Jesus Christ and Mary. The narrative has just begun but the description, 
for which the poem, is justly admired is in progress in these three stanzas. 
The idea of heaven as a oily of light surrounded by 'gold bar* is taken 
ohiefiy from Bevelaiion (the last Book of the Bible) : “And he (an angel) 
carried me (St. John) away in spirit to a great end high mountain and 
showed me the great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God; and her light was like unto a stone most 
precious..... and she had a wall great and high, and had twelve gates and at 
the gates twelve angels. **Bev. 21. 10-12, 

Since this poem has a theme which has much to do with heaven 
and heavenly life, many of ibs descriptive references may be traced 
to the Bible. But it is not a religious or s^ritual poem—it is 
a picture-making and sensuous presentation of beauty and love and 
love's longing. 

The Blessed Damozel is, of Icourse, a spirit in heaven. Bossetti 
has made her spiritual presence sensuous—only a slightly refined 
and somewhat etherealised creature of flesh and blood. Many 
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uninaginative critics led by Robert Bnohanon have made serious 
obieetion to the presentation. Walter Pater is a more sensible critic 
of Rossetti. He defends the sensuousness as a necessary element of 
the art of pieturesquness ; for, after all, Pre-Raphaelitism is at 
bottom painting pictures. See Q. 6. Critical Appreciation. 

St. 4. N. B. This stanza and all the subsequent stanzas 
which are also ‘ in brackets like this are to be understood as the 
utterances of the lover left below on the earth by the Blessed 
Damozel. 

St. 4. Summary. Her lover, left on earth, now lying drowsily 
at‘noon in a garden under a tree feels as if the girl she loved ( The 
Blessed Damozel) bent over him and her hair fell on his face. He 
realises it was his fancy—leavss falling on his face gave him such 
sensation. 

Line 19. To one —to a person on earth. In this plade —at this 
very spot in the garden round the house of the family (jmrents, 
etc.) of the girl who is now the Blessed Damozel. 23. Nothing — 
it is all my fancy—she did not actually lean over me. See next 

Expl. 

Expl. ( To one, it is ten years.sets apace ). 

( LI. 19-24 ) [ 0. U. B. A. Hons. 63 ] 

Rossetti in The Blessed Damozel is describing here how the 
young lover whom the girl who is gone to heaven has left below on 
earth reacts to his bereavement. He is thinking of her ardently even 
after ten years have passed. In the noonday he lies in the shade of 
a tree of the garden attached to the house in which the girl lived 
when alive. In the noonday quiet and seclusion as he used to lie there 
in the genial shade, the girl used to come down the stairs of the 
bouse and meet him secretly. Now as he lies there he feels as if the 
girl bad come down to him and leant over him for a close toncb 
so that her hair fell over his face. In a moment his day-dreaming 
is over } he realises that some leaves loosened by their autumnal 
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maturity bavf^ fallen lightly brushing his faoe and given him the 
impression suiting his psychology of the drowsy longing. Wak¬ 
ing up, he finds some consolation to think that the year is quickly 
passing away and the time is approaching when he will he united 
to her in heaven. 

Comment; T&ossetti by interpolating at places the thoughts of the 
bereaved lover adds a new interest to the story. The picture is intensified in 
colour and appeal. In some later stanzas he makes the lover hear what the 
Blessed Damozel says to herself standing by the gold bar of heaven. This 
rather imaginative dramatisation is hardly convincing, 

St. 5. Summary. She stood leaning against the protective 
wall built by God round His heavenly city. From the bottom of 
that wall, spreads the vast stretch of space which contains the 
creation. 

Line 25. Bavnpart—defensive mound of earth making the 
wall which protects a fortified city. The surrounding wall is 
built on its inner edge. God’s house —heaven, the city of God. 
See notes on 'gold bar of Leaven' (line 2 ). Standing —she was 
standing on this mound and leaning out from the wall, looking 
below in search of the earth where she had left her lover. 
Sheer depi/t—endless stretch. The which is space begun —^Heaven is 
'beyond space and time*—it is limitless, and existing through 
eternity. Below heaven begins 'space* limited in extension and 
existence—however vast it may be to our limited power of concep¬ 
tion. 28. So high —the rampart was so high above the space 
below it) she stood at such an inconceivable height from the 
creation below—including the sun, the moon, the stars and all 
other Vorlds*. 80, She could...sun—our sun appeared so small that 
it V7as hardly visible—less than a mere dot of dim tight. 

Expl. It was the rampart...the sun ( LI. 25*80 ) 

[ 0. XJ. B. A. Hons. 1967 ] 
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RossetM in 6he opening lines of his poem The Blessed Damozel 

p 

has introduced the girl gone to heaven as standing, leaning out 
'from the gold bar of Heaven. Now, the poet adds some pictures- 
(lue details to suggest the vatness of heaven and the stretch of 
the creation far, far below it. The Blessed Damozel leaned out of 
the bar of heaven, looking down in search of the earth belo^. 
That wall against which she leant was built by God on a protective 
high mound going all round the heaven, the city of God. It was 
built over the vast stretch of void which is the created space 
limited in extension and time, far, far below heaven which is beyond 
time and space. This space below heaven contains the creation ; 
and this created space though limited is so vast stretching down 
and down that the sun of which the earth is a small planet appears 
no bigger than a mere dot of })Oor light. 

See Comment below St. 6. 

St. 6. Summary. The bar against which she stood leaning 
crossed the ether as a bridge separating heaven from space. In the 
vast empty space the sun, the moon and the earth flickered in 
light and darkness ; and the earth which rolled round the sun 
looked like a restless gnat. 

Line 31. It lies^the wall on the rampart stands. Flood of 
ether —endlessly vast mass of thin air-like substance, permeating all 
the heaven. See next Bxpl. Beneath —far, far below heaven and its 
wall. Tides of...night —alternate play of light and darkness as day 
and night succeed each other in quick succession—12 hrs. of 
earthly time being but a few moments as seen from heaven. 34. 
Bidge —underline ; mark out with thin line. Void —empty space. 
As low as —as far down as. This earth —s.c., our earth, which is bui 
a small dot. Fretful —peevish, angry. Midge —gnat or similar insect 

Expl. It lies in Heaven...fretful midge. (XA. 31-36) 
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Eossetti in his TJw Blessed Datmzel describes in these lines in 
some detail the rampart with the 'gold bar of heaven* against 
which the sensuously perceptible spirit of the blessed maiden 
leant looking at the vast space below to 8i)ot the earth where she had 
left her lover. The wall runs across the thin mass of aerial substance 
enveloping heaven and separating the created space below it as abridge 
si)anning heaven and space, joining and at the same time separa¬ 
ting them. In the vast stretch of space below was the vast created 
universe dotted here and there with worlds like our earth with 
its sun and moon. Time is ever on the move in the space, light 
and darkness prevailing alternately in Quick succession and marking 
out the vast empty space as day and night succeed each other. 
From the rampart of heaven far, far below can be dimly seen the 
earth sjiinning round and round restlessly like an irritated gnat 
flying in small circles on its buazing wings. 

Comment. The description of the visible creation in the depth of space 
far below the rampart of heaven is indeed a wonderful achievement which 
even Buchanon who charges Bossetti with ‘sensuality’ in the description 
of the Blessed B^mozel unstintedly admires. The comparison of the earth 
rotating on its axis and going round and round the sun in light and darkness 
alternately, to a fretful gnat buzzing busily in small circles, is picturesque 
poetry in its finest beauty. 

ST. 7. Summary. There where she stood on the rampart 
were seated round her, souls of young women lovers freshly come to 
heaven. They sang the gldry of love and talked among themselves 
about their lovers left on earth. They saw the souls of the dead 
on earth passing by them into heaven. 

Line 87. Lovers —these are the souls of women recently dead 
on earth *Mid deathless.acclaims —».e., they were singing 
together high praise of love whioh is now made eternal for them 
in heaven. Spoke —italked to one another. i^lWmore>-^ntinually. 
Heart^remembered names —names of their lovers cherished I or 
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ever in their hearts. Souls...God-^-muls of persona just dead 
•on earth rising up to enter heaven. Thin flames —luminous spirits, 
looking like flickering lights. 

St. 8. Summary. The Blessed Damozel kept standing in 
their midst leaning against the bar of heaven so long that its portion 
in contact with her became warm for her touch, and the lilies by 
the warmth of her hand drooped low. 

Line 43. Still —continuously for a long time. Out of...charm 
—that is, standing in the midst of the circle of the charming 
women sitting. 45-46. Until her bosom...on warm —she stood 
leaning on the bar and looking so long below that the bar being long 
in contact with and under pressure of her brea'^t must have become 
warm for the heat of her breast. Lay asleep —droojed down owing 
to the heat of her hand in which they were held. 

Comment. In ibis Rfcanza we have got three exquisite picturen chaia- 
cteristic of Pre-Raphaclite poetry : (i) The fiirls (the spirits of the girls 
risen to heaven) sat in a oha rating circle ; ‘circling charm* is a fine in version 
of 'charming circle*. (2) Her bosom long in contact with the bar on 
•which she lent gave its heat to tJic bar making it warm. (3) The three 
iilies she bad in her band absorbed the heat and drooped along her arm 
bended on the bar. Of these, the second picture is signihcantly sensuous. 
Buchanon and critics like him ask—how can a soul passed into heaven have 
the warmth of a physical body 7 It is enough for the Pre-Eaphaelites if 
we see the beauty of the picture presented. Beauty to be perceived has to 
be made concrete. 

St. 9. Summary, As she looked down into the vast gulf of 
space below, passage of time in the created worlds was palpably 
perceptible to her. She tried to look through the vast space and 
spoke out her thoughts as sweetly / as the angels when they sang 
together at the time of the creation. 

Line 49. From the flosed . Heaven —the phrase does not 

mean 'standing steadily by the bar of heaven*. It refers to the 
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ooamio ooDception that Heaven is a region in whioh time is fized— 
eternity can have no change of time and as snob it is distinguished 
from the created universe consisting of innumerable 'worlds'—suns, 
moons, planets, stars, etc. which are subject to continuous change 
with the change of time. Hence the Blessed Damozel, standing 
in Heaven as she did, felt no change of time, whereas in the vast 
gulf below on whioh she looked, perceptible time was continually 
changing. Poetioallyi Bosseiti makes time in motion 
perceptible. Hence he compares it to the throbbing of the 
artery in living organism. 50. Pulse —throbbing of the 
artery. Shake /ierce—throb with mighty force. 51. Through.,* 
...worlds —passing over all the created bodies in the space below 

Heaven. See next Expl. 51*53. Her gaze . path —by straining 

her eyes she tried to look through the depth of space to catch a 
glimpse of the earth where she had left her lover. She spoke —gave 
expression to her thought by speaking. As —as sweetly and: 

impressively as. 54. The stars sang . spheres —the reference is to 

the Bible, the Book of Job. 38.7. "When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy." In the quoted 
line God Himself speaks to Job referring to His creation of the earth 
and other astronomical bodies. God was pleased with His work of 
creation and the stars each presided over by an angel fson of Gbd) 
set up loud melodious hymns of praise of God for joy. The line 
also refers to the 'music of the spheres*—a theory of Fythogoras a 
Greek philosopher of the sixth century B.G. According to 
Pythogorean conception of the cosmos the heavenly bodies 
rotated on their axes as also the earth "divided by intervals 
according to the law of musical harmony." 

I 

Expi. From the fixed place.sang together. (LI. 49-54) 

[C. U. B. A. Hon. 1970] 

In these lines Bossetti describes how the Blessed Damozel 
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le,atiing on the gold bar of Heaven tried to have a look at the 
earth where she had left her lover. She was now in Heaven wbioh 
was unlimited in space and not Bubjeot to change of time while the 
vast space below it was the region of the created worlds where 
innmerable worlds rolled and rotated in perpetual motion through 
ever-changing motion of time. To her, time constantly in motion 
was perceptible to her eyes as the throbbing of the pulse in 
living organism is perceptible to the touch. Time passed with 
mighty motion through the innumerable bodies floating as it were 
in the vast stretch of space. She stood there trying to use her 
visual power to penetrate through the simoe to reach the earth. 
As she was thus engaged, she gave expression to the thoughts 
of her mind at the moment in a voice which was as sweet, 
penetrating and pervasive as the joyous songs of thanksgiving 
raised by the angels, each presiding over a new-created world 
when the worlds were first created by God in His work of 
creation or as sweet and sensuous, as the harmony of sound 
set up by the spheres in their motion according to the theory 
of Pythogoras. 

N. B. L. 53. Now the spoke—What she s{)oke is given In 
Sts. 12 £f. 

St. 10. Summary. From her position she saw the sun had 
set ; the slender, horned moon speeding with the time in motion 
quivered through the spaee. As she spoke the sound of her voice 
was as overpowering as the music of the spheres. 

Line 53. The sun . now —the sun sank into the depth of the 

space and in consequence the moon became visible. Curled moon 
—sickle moon also described as 'homed moon*, —thin sliver moon 
narrowing into two points at the ends. Fluttering —floating 
with silent motion. Down the along the depth of simoe. 

Still weather —silent atmosphere. 59-60. The voice the stars*-^ 
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...together —the chorus of loud hymn made by the presiding 
angels'*of the new created worlds or the music of the spheres. 
See Notes on line 54. The repetition of the comparison of her 
voice to the celestial music (in lines 54 and 59-60) emphasizes 
the charm of the Blessed Damozel’s voice. 

Comment. The description of the curled moon seeming to be in motion 
driven by the force of the passage of time which like a pulse shook fierce 
through all the worlds is a marvel of artistic word-paintingt making the 
elusive and intangible beauty ol the sickle moon sensuously perceptible. 
Picture-making in Fre Euphaelile poetry as a delicate verbal art has a 
wonderful illustration here. Even Robert Buchanon who censures Bossetti 
for the ‘sensuality’ of his ‘fieshly’ presentation admires this picture 
as a ‘passage of considerable power.’ 

St. 11. Summary. The lover on earth day-dreaming in the 
garden in the silent noon imagined a bird's song that reached 
his ears to be -the voice of his beloved ; the sound of distant 
bells carried to bis ears on the mid-day air was to his imagina¬ 
tion the sound of her foot-steps as she deoended the stairs to 
come down and meet him in the garden. 

LI. 62. N. B. In drowsy semi-consciousness as he lies in 
the garden the bereaved lover says this to himself, referring to his 
beloved. 

Line 61. Ah sweet —0 my beloved, how very pleasing is my 
fancy. Strove not —the interrogative form means 'X do think that it 

(the voice of the Blessed Damozel) tried. 62. Strove not . there 

—did not her voice attempt to make itself heard (by me) ? 

Fain —glad, happy. Strove not her aooent . hearkened 7 —as in 

bis drowsy, dreamy reverie the lover heard. the song of a bird 
on the tree above him, he felt as if bis beloved was happy to 
speak to him with a sweetness which was so pleasing to him. 
When those —when some bells rang at a distance their sound 
trembling in the silent mid*day atmosphere. 65>66. Strove not . 
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eolyying stair —(I do believe her steps did try.). The lover 

imagined in his stupor that he heard the footsteps of his beloved 
as she was coming down the stairs of her house which echoed 
her footfall as she was coming down to his side to meet him, how¬ 
ever much she might try to stifle the sound. 

N. B. Sts. 12-15 give us what the Blessed Damozel spoke 
to herself as sweetly ‘as when the stars sang in their spheres* 
(LI. 53-54) 

St. 12. SUMMARY. The Blessed Damozel says to herself 
that her lover will come to her and be united with her in 
heaven, as they two have prayed to God for their union, The 
spiritual power of prayers cannot fail. 

Line 67. Gome to me —after his death on earth or even 
before that event my lover’s soul will be united to mine in heaven. 
For he will come —I do firmly believe that my soul in heaven 
will be united to his soul when the time comes. 69-70. While 
I have been praying to God in heaven since by translation here, 
1 am sure he still living on earth has been constantly praying to 

God for re-union with me in heaven. Are not . strength-^! 

do believe, I am sure—when two souls pray for each other with 
the same earnestness, the combined spiritual force effects iulfilment. 
Rossetti here nicely endorses the mediaeval faith in the efficacy of 
prayer, Tennyson puts in the mouth of the dying Arthur his last 
remark to his faithful follower and knight Sir Bedivere about 
the power of prayer : 

thou shuuldst never eee my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of,’*—Morfe LWrthur. 246-248, 

Also compare: 

"Prayer makes the Christian armour bright. 

And satan trembles when he sees 

• -- 1 /WT*.. ITaMMMa 
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St. 18. SUMMARY. She r^unts her future plan ; when her 
lover's soul will rise to heaven, and be vested in celestial olotb- 
ing, she will take him by the band and lead him in the presence 
of God and enter into the light that emanates from Him and 
both will have a spiritual bath in that mysterious light. 

Lines 73*74 AureoU —circle of light depicted round the heads 

of saints and heavenly spirits. When round . aureole clings 

—in these two lines Bossetti describes the celestial decorations 
of a soul in heaven : the figure is given a circle of light round the 
head and is clothed in white clothes—white being the symbol of 
purity. 76. To the deep.,.light —(I will lead him) to the unfatho¬ 
mable flow of light coming out of the presence of God seated on 
the sacred altar in«His temple. God is conceived as Light \ an 
unapproohed light emanates like a stream from his presence. Wells 
of light —sources of light-slight being symbolical of spiritual 
illumination of the Btemal Soul. Streamt light —^both ideas of 
God as Light and the Light streaming out from His presence are 
found in Milton which Rossetti has in mind : Milton in addressing 
physical light which he lacks being a blind man identifies light as a 
phase of spiritual light co-existing and oo-extensive with Gk>d : 

holy light, offspring of heSTen first born 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam... 

Hearest thou rather the pure ethereal stream 

Whose fountain who shall tell ?*'— Paradise Lost III. 1—4. 

78. In God*s sight —in the living presence of God. 

Comment. This is one of the very remarkable stanzas of the poem. 
Here Bossetti displays the picturesqueness of the Fre-Baphaelite art in 
poetry. Not only does he paint in exquisite sensuous phrases the figures of 
human souls translated into heaven with their 'aureoles* and ‘white’ clothes 
but be helps us by his ert to have a visual picture of the spiritual presence 
of God Himself as the head and fuuut of light, He Himself being all Light, 

St 14* SUMMARY. She plans to stand with him beside the 
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saored altar of Gk)d—mysterious and unknown—which is illumined 
by constant supply of prayers as lamps keep burning by supply of 
oil; and i)ray 0 rs which are granted dissolve in patches of cloud. 

Line 79. Shrine —altar, seat of God from where He accepts 
the prayers, devotions and worship of men and angels. 80. Occult^ 
withheld t untrod — these three epithets (adjectives) define the 
character of the ‘altar*, (l) The altar is 'occult' mysterious, not 
to be understood by the uninitiated—^kept secret (apart) from the 
devotees not possessing the highest spiritual insight. (2) It is 'with¬ 
held*—7.0., kept beyond the knowledge and understanding of the 
unilluminated in soul. (3) It is also 'untrod* i,e. not to be visited 
or approached by the ordinary worshippers. In fact, the 'altar' 
of God is undefinable and its nature is incommunicable even to 
the most spiritually enlightened. Whose lamps —the lamps that 
burn round God's altar. Are stirred continually —are kept burning 
at all times. Whose lamps are,..sent up to Ood —as lamps round 
the altars in the temples on earth are kept burning by continuous 
supply of inflammable substance like oil, naptha, etc.> so the altar of 
God in Heaven is lighted by spiritual lamps which are continually 
fed with supply of prayers that rise from the earth (and also 
from heaven). Stirred —kept active, that is, burning. And 
see —and while standing by that altar of God we two shall see. Old 
prayers— all the prayers that we have so long in our earthly 
lives sent up ( for our eternal union in love). Granted —being 
accepted by God. Melt each...little cloud —as the wick of a lamp 
when the light is quenched gives up a small patch of smoke, so the 
prayers of the two lovers being granted by God, will no more have 
any need for being there. The work of the prayers being finished 
they will be allowed by God to vanish. The prayers being ful¬ 
filled, the two bvers will now enjoy the blessings brought by them. 

Stt. 15-16. Summary. She will then take him to the Tree 
of Life and lying under it side by side, they will hear the fiutterings 
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of the Dove among its cover of leaves ; she will teach him the 
songs she sings in heaven in praise of God, and paute occasionally 
to ex])iain some points of spiritual knowledge not dear to him as a 
new comer. 

Line 36. Living mystic tree —the reference is to the Tree of 
Life about which the Spirit ( God ) says, “To him that over- 
‘ cometh (evil) will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the Paradise of God.’’— Bev. 2. 7. It is 'living* in the sense 
that one who is privileged to eat its fruit enjoys eternal spiritual 
life in heaven. The tree is 'mystic* in the sense that the eating of 
its fruit or simply to be under it brings diret communion of the 
soul with God. The 'mystic* virtues of the tree and its spiritual 
influence are thus described by John : 

“In the midst of the street of it,'and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded his fruit every month : and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of nations.’*— Bcv. 22. 2 

87. Wilkin whose . growth —within tho thick bowering cover 

of the leaves of that Tree of Life. Dove —‘Dove’ is symbolical of the 
Holy Spirit ( of God). The Holy Spirit (as Dove)de8oend6d on Jesus 
at the time of his baptism by John the Baptist with the water of the 
Jordan, described in Matthew 3.16. Is sometimes felt to he — 
is occasionally perceived by the souls who happen to be under 
that tree. t9-90. While every leaf’’’audibly —and as the Dove 
flaps his wings, the plumes on his wings touch the leaves of the 
Tree of Life and raise God's name which can be heard by the 
souls. N. B. All this description about the Dove’s wings touch¬ 
ing the leaves of the Tree of Life and raising the name of Gk)d in 
worship is, of course, inventions of the spiritual imagination of 
the poet. He creates an impressive picture of a feature of heaven 
as seen in the vision of John. 

(Bt. 16) Line 92. Lying so —flying by his side under the 
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mystic Tree of Life in heaven. The songs...here —the hymns and 
prayers to God ( and Christ) which she as one of God's choris< 
ters ( 1. 15 ) has lerrnt to sing. Which his...in —as he will learn to 
sing by imitating and following her voice ho will slow down his 
voice, occasionally pausing to ask her the sense when it is not clear 
to him. 95. And find —as he will queationingly look up to her face 
suggesting that' he pauses because he does not quite follow the 
spiritual significance at particular points in her song, she (the 
Blessed Damozel) shall enlighten him on those points. 16. Some 
neiv...to know —to acquire some fresh spiritual knowledge about 
the mysteries of heaven and heavenly life. 

St. i7. Summary. Hearing what the Blessed Damozel 
proposes to do regarding her lover when, his soul comes up to heaven, 
the lover from his position on earth impatiently questions her 
whether God will lift his soul to be united for ever in heaven with 
her soul, his only merit being his ardent love for her. 

Lines 97 S. N. B. Note that this Stanza ( St. 17 ) is within 
brackets like St. 11. Jt contains the thoughts of the lover in reaction 
to what he hears his beloved speaking *from the gold bar of heaven*. 
What he said in St. 11 was his day-dreaming, mere imagination. 
Here we must suppose that the words spoken by the Blessed 
Damozel have been heard by him with his physical ears. So also in 
St. 24, he saw her smile and heard her tears. Should we take 
these az Bossetti's artistic flaws in conceptual build up ? 
Gan a living man on earth hear with sensual ears what a spirit 
says in heaven ! 

Line 97. Alas ! —^the lover on earth expresses his regret as U 
talking direct to the soul of his beloved in heaven. We two, 

W6 two . sayst —the lover on earth rather impatiently complains 

about the giri'e repeated mention of being in the company of 
her lover when hie soul will pass to heaven. See next Ei^. 
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One wast . lojth me —X do remember and admit that our hearts 

were once united in love while we were on earth. Once of old — 
long, long ago ( to his count—ten years before. See line 18 ). 
99. But shall God —but I doubt very much if God will be so 
kind as to allow me the privilege of passing to heaven. To 
endless unity —for enjoying eternal union in soul to soul love 
with you. 101. The soul —that is, my (the lover’s) soul. 
Likeness —similarity ; sameness of nature. Was hut...for thee — 
was only the fact that my soul bad the same sincere devotion to 
you as your soul had to me. 

Expl. Alas j we two, we two.for thee ? (LI. 97-102) 

[G. U. B. A. Hong. 19611 

As the bereaved lover of the girl who is now the Blessed 
Damozel in heaven leans out of the gold bar of heaven to look down 
in search of the eaith in the vast void of si ace below, she speaks to 
herself in ardent expectation that her lover's soul will rise up to 
heaven and be united to her son I there for ever. Carried away by 
her eager, almost passionate desire for the union, she talks to herself 
how she will lead him to the occult altar of God, how they two 
will bathe in the stream of light emanating from the presence 
of God who is Light Himself and how they two will lie side by 
udo in the shade of the mystic tree of life, she singing to him 
her religious hymns of worship and explaining esoteric spiritual 
points in the songs. The lover from his position in quiet noon¬ 
day atmosphere of the garden attached to the bouse of his dear 
beloved can catch her voice coming down from that unimaginable 
height. He gets nervoasly excited in his unpatleace to be 
united to her. He is diffident if her and his joint desire 
will have the happy oonsunmmation of eternal union In heaven. 
It is true, he says to himself supposing she is hearing him, 
that long long ago once on earth she was one in heart and 
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soul with him. But her soul being pure and sacred has passed 
into heaven. He considers himself as an ordinary mortal: 
he hardly deserves the grace of God to be raised to heaven 
through death on earth, lie is sure of only one point of similarity 
between his soul and that of his beloved—namely, in the 
earnestness of sincerest love. Ills soul has no other virtue by 
which he deserves to be in heaven. 

St. 18-19. Sammary. She further says that she would take 
him to Mother Mary in the shady bowers where she is with her 
five attendant ladies sitting in a circle round her making 
robes for baby souls new-born in heaven in their transition 
from earth. 

Line 103. Seek the groves—appear before the shady bowers in 
the region of heaven. Lady Mary —Virgin Mary, mother of 
Jesus. 

Comment I Buchaoou takes serious exception to the titlo of *lady’ 
appended to the holy name of Mary, as if she were an aristocratic mediaeval 
woman relaxing in her extensive gardens. But this is exactly what 
Rossetti does in imitation of the mediaeval Pre-Raphaelite painters. 
Galsworthy, a better appreciator of the Pre-Raphaelite art comments 
on the beautiful angelie figure of a little sleeping girl ( in ForsytB 
iS'iga ) that she resembled a picture in which the paiotor presented the 
little Modonna and youog Venus in the same figure. In fact, the 
poetic description of Mary and her hand-maidens in sis. 18*19, as 
A. 0. Ward points out, is the re-creation of the life the medieval ladies’ 
l^lsasaut accupation in their mid-day rest. 

105. Handmaidens—attendant ladies waiting upon their high¬ 
born mistress. Five handmaidens —Wheeler notes, “Apparently 
there is no foundation for considering these or any other eaints as 
special attendants on the Virgin ; Bossetti probably chose these 
for the sound of their names.” The names occur in the Church 
Calendar of different places and times. Neither are all the five 
namth} chosen by Bossetti very swet in bound. 
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109. Circlewise —^making a circle round the Virgin sitting at 
the centre. Ill, WhiU like glossy and bright like flame 

of fire burning in 'white heat*. 113. To fashion —make, weave. 
Birth-robes —swaddling-clothes j dress for new-horn ohildern, 
l!4. Who are just born being dead —tbat is, the souls which have 
very recently been brought to heaven after they left thir bodies as 
men and women on earth. “The idea of the Virgin and her 
handmaidens weaving and embroidering garments may have been 
suggested by Flemish or French tape stries" (Fowler). Such tape-s 
tries with human figures used to be decorations in the sitting- 
rooms of ladies in the Middle Ages. 

St. 20. Summary : The B1 eased Damozel is afraid that her 
lover newly come to heaven may prove shy and speechless in the 
august presence of the Virgin. If such be the situation the Damozel 
who has already won the favour and affection of the Mother will 
demonstrate her love for the now-comer by venturing to place her 
cheek against his and speaking about her love for him. 

Line 115. Fear —prove nervous, doubting if Mother Mary 
with her supreme sanctity and divinity willapprovehisloveoriginated 
on earth to be pursued in heaven. Haply —perhaps, Be dumb — 
stand speechless in shyness. Then will I...Po his —she will thus 
demonstrate her love for him. 118. Not once..,weak —not feeling 
the least shy or spiritually doubtful. That is, she is quite confident 
that her love for him being spiritually pure (not being of fleshly 
jiassion) the Mother will appreciate its worth. Will approve my 
pride —have favourable opinion about the worth of my love. 

St. 21. Summary: Mother Mary will be glad to join their 

I 

hands and take them together to Christ who is being always 
worshipped by souls elevated to heaven,wearing halos of lightround 
their heads and also by angels to the accompaniment of divine 
musical instruments while they bend their heads in obeisance. 
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. Line 131. Hand in hand —joioing one hand of each to one of 
the other—external symbol of the union of two hearts. 

122. Him —Jesus Christ. All souls feneel—the souls of all men 
gone to heaven (after their life on earth). The clear-ranged.., 
heads —the souls kneeling all round with their neat, well-arranged 
concentric circtos of innuemerable heads. This is a picturesque artis¬ 
tic presentation by the Pre-Raphaelite artist. Aureoles —halos, circles 
of light around their heads. Angels meeting us —angels too sing 
round Christ in circles j they will burst singing to welcome the 
fresh {lair of lovers presenting themselves to Christ. To —to the 
accompaniment of. Citherns and citoles —these are old-fashioned 
musical instruments actually in use in mediaeval music iiarties, 
especially when singing in chorus. '*Githern was an instrument 
like a guitar, but played with a quill, a citole was an. instrument 
like a small harp, but with a sounding board parallel to the 
strings*'. (Wheeler). 

St. 22. Summary : She will pray to Christ for granting 
them the boon of living in love of each other for ever in heaven 
with the same love with which they lived on earth for a limited 
time. 

Line 127. There will I...Lord —N. B. This line has particular 
significance in keeping with the doctrine of Ghistianity. She says 
that she will pray to Christ to grant them the boon o f eternal love 
in heaven; she will not pray for the sume favour . of God for thena ; 
nor will she pray to Mother Mary for that favour. She will do so 
to Christ. According to the Christian belief as taught by Christ 
himself, of the three components of Christian Trinity, God the 
Father, God the Holy Ghost and God the Son (three in one}, God 
the Father does nothing. He is Will —^the ever-existing spiritual 
Presence. Gbd the Holy ghost is the spiritual force of God which 
communicates itself to man. The third person of the Trinity is 
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Christ—‘the anonited of God,' the Lord o£ the oreation, the active 
Agent doing things for God. Hence any prayer to be granted should 
be made to Christ. He took upon himself the punishment due to 
man for his original sin. The cardinal doctrine is thus stated 
by St. John, the apostle ; 

'*God 10 loved Ihe world that he gave bis onlf begotten son, that w ho 
sO'ever helieveth in him, should not perish, but have ever-hsting life 
John 3.16. 

128, Tims mtfch—only this (boon, blessing). 12l)-132. Only 

to live as oice .I and he —I shall ask Christ to grant us thib 

boon only that we two should be living eternally in heaven with 
the same love for each other as we had in our earthly life during its 
limited duration. 

St. 23. SUMMABT. Saying this much she looked out as if in 
expectation of a light coming towards her fnr, far away in 
in BiffiLoe. She was happy to think that some angel'^ were lead¬ 
ing a soul from the earth up to heaven and the soul might be 
her lover's. 

Line 133. She ga:ed —she kept looking intently at some light 
thrilling up through the surrounding ether. Listened —she hoard 
some faint sound of the dignt of the wings of some angels 

making their way towards her. 134. Less sad . than mild — 

she spoke in a tone which was more gentle than sad ; that is, she 
spoke sweetly and gladly in eager expectation and not in sadness 

of desinir. 135. this . comes*^ —I shall have to wait; 

because all this planning of mine will be fruitful only after his 
(the lover's) soul comes to heaven. She spoke these words of 
joyful expectation in a sweet gentie voice not so much touched 
with sadness for the delay in his coming. 186. The tight...her 
».»the angels from whom the light emanated being in motion. It 













